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PREFACE 

This book is the result of a conviction that an under- 
standing of some of the elementary principles imderlying 
our economic life i^ necessary to good citizenship. In times 
when there is so much opportimity for misimderstanding 
between those who are associated in doing one and the same 
part of the world's work, it is particularly important that as 
far as possible every pupil in our schools shall have a chance 
to know why and how certain things are done in industry 
and what remedies are proposed to cure whatever unpleas- 
ant features are prevalent. 

To put these laws and principles in language which the 
young high school boy or girl can imderstand is not the easiest 
task in the world, even though questions of right and wrong 
can be made as clear to them as to older people. We be- 
Ueve, however, that such a study as is here imdertaken 
not only is within their grasp but should be of tremendous 
help in enabUng them to understand how the world works 
and how each one may do his part to the best advantage. 

To make sure that every pupil understands the machinery 
of government which must deal with the problems set forth 
here, chapters three to five give such a brief survey of our 
governmental organization as is necessary to make clear 
how the government's part in business must be done. 
Teachers who are certain that their pupils are thoroughly 
familiar with this can without harm omit these chapters. 

For reference work in connection with the study of these 
topics we may mention the following texts which in part at 
least are not too difiicult for pupils of the age for which this 
book is intended : 

Ely and Wicker, Elementary Economics (Macmillan). 

• • • 
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Burch and Nearing, Elements of Economics (Macmillan). 

Carlton, Elementary Economics (Macmillan). 

Laing, Introduction to Economics (Gregg). 

Thompson, Elementary Economics (Sanborn). 

Carver, Elementary Economics (Ginn). 

Tufts, The Real Business of Living (Holt). 

Smith, Commerce and Industry (Holt) . 

Lessons in Community and National Life, United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Burch and Patterson, American Social Problems (Mac- 
millan). 

Very helpful information can also be obtained from 
pamphlets issuejd in part for advertising purposes by various 
industrial concerns. The International Harvester Com- 
pany, Washburn-Crosby Company, Swift and Company, 
Armstrong Cork Company, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Ford Motor Company, and many others have issued 
pubUcations which are both interesting and instructive. 
Suggestions for reference books for the study of vocations 
are given on page 189. 

Wherever possible, let the pupil see the things go on as 
they do in the regular operations of business. Next to that, 
talks by persons who themselves are participants in what 
they describe will be helpful. The more the pupils feel that 
they are not merely getting book information but are becom- 
ing acquainted with the process of doing things, and are 
understanding the relations that do or ought to exist between 
workers and employers, between one set of workers and 
another, or between those who are connected with an industry 
and those who make use of its products, the more vital and 
worth while will be this study. 

I have had the privilege of being associated in preparing 
a syllabus for use in the schools of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh PubUc Schools, who is himself the author of a Uttle 
book that is a kind of pioneer in this field. In doing this 
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work advantage was taken also of another outline which 
had previously been prepared by Mr. Leayitt, Professor 
Commons, and Miss Weeks. Acknowledgment for help- 
ful illustrations has been given in connection with their 
use in the text. 

R. O. Hughes. 

Peabodt High School, 

Pittsburgh, 

February, 1921. 
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THE THDSraS WE NEED 
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ru fares ths land, to hastening Uls a prey 
W%ere wealth aeeumiilates and men decay, 

— Goldsmith, 

1. The People of the World. — " It takes all kinds of 
people to make up a world." No doubt you have heard 
this said many a time. If you have ever stopped to think 
about the people whom you know yourself — and no one 
can be thoroughly acquainted with a very large number — 
you have discovered how true it is. 

People not only have different tastes and talents, but are 
unlike in many other respects. What a motley collection 
of colors and costumes would one see if a convention of 
delegates from all the lands under the sun should assemble 
to discuss world peace or some other subject in which they 
all ought to be interested ! And how much trouble they 
might have in understanding one another ! The Frenchman 
and the Turk, the EngUshman and the Russian, the Filipino 
and the Chinaman would probably have to use *' sign 
language " or have the help of an interpreter if they tried 
to carry on a conversation. 

Yet with all their differences, men and women are in many 

ways aUke wherever, yoti find them. The Creator did not 

make mere automatic machines which could be wound up 

like a clock and set to running. Every normal person 

possesses the power to think, and has to use that power to 

1 



2 Economic Civics 

meet the situfltions that arise from day to day. If he ia to 
be happy, or even to live, he must have certain things. 
Some of these thii^ are very largely under his own control, 
but others he can not produce, thou^ he may have to decide 
how they shall be used. All people, however different, re- 
quire certain necessary things in order to Uve in comfort. 

How would you like to live in a 
worldwhereall people were alike? 
Would you enjoy living in a world 
where everything was provided 
by Nature in just the form that 
you needed it, and where you did 
not have to plan for the future 
ataU? 

2. Things We Must Have. 
— What are some of these 
things which every one must 
have in order to live and to 
be happy? The most impor- 
tant are air, food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

We breathe without think- 
ing about it, as a rule. But 
Different. Yct Auke. let something happen which 

The immigrant inspector can not cuts off our supply of air and 
talk with the would-be immigrant ^e find at once how necessary 
without the help of an interpreter. -■■ *!.■ ■ l- l ■ j 

If the inspector did not have his ^^^ *"»£ "« ^^^'^ "^ ^"»""^ 
cap on, could you tell him from the US all the time, in spite of the 
o^^'fs' fact that we can not see it. 

Shut up a plant in a dark cellar and see how white and sickly 
looking it becomes. In just the same way do human beings 
suffer if they do not get the sunlight. And what would become 
of this old world if it were not for the heat of the stm's rays? 
Every animal must have its strength renewed from time 
to time by food, and some animals need a good deal of it. 
Men and women are no exception to this rule, as you know. 
But food does not usually come without effort on our part, 
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like air and sunlight, even though we must have it. If it 
grows wild in the fields, Bome one must at least go where 
it is and gather it. Generally, too, we must give it some 
special preparation by cookii^ or otherwise. 

In order to be comfortable we need clothing most of the 
time, especially in the colder climates. Besides, custom has 
become so strong among most people that they think they 
need more than is necessary merely for comfort, and want to 
have it in certain styles and varieties, so that they may dress 



The Modest Farm Home. 

The attractive scenes which surround this farmer's dwelling ought to 

help atone for the at>sence of street-cars, n:iovies, and conservatories. 

Does the family that lives here lack anything that is really essentia) 

to happiness? 

in accordance with standards which have somehow or other 
become established. 

Then, too, in whatever part of the world we live, we need 
some kind of shelter. It may be to keep out the' frost and 
cold of the northern winters or to gain relief from the burn- 
ing sun or the drenching rains of the tropics. It may be the 
Eskimo's igloo or the African's thatched hut, the palace 
of a millionaire or the plainer home which you and I enjoy — 
but every one needs some place for refuge, shelter, and rest. 
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3. The Bounties of Nature. — What chance have we of 
obtaining the things we need? Is it a hard, wearisome, un- 
ending struggle — this life into which we have come ? Surely 
a wise Creator would not place upon the earth a race of 
beings who must have certain things in order to exist, un- 
less he also provided the means for meeting these needs. 
And these means are all at hand. 

Air, sunli^t, and often water are provided in such abun- 
dance that we may call them free goods. We have only to 
take them and they are ours. Other things, which we can 
not secure without some effort or sacrifice, great or small, 
we call economic goods. But for these also the. materials 
are given to us, and we need but to make use of brain, 
muscle, energy, and time in order to get them. The plants 
produce seeds, which we can put in the ground and thus 
raise more plants. The ores wait in the mountain rocks 
or beneath the surface of the ground for the miner's pick 
or the steam shovel or the powder blast to tear them loose. 
The wood of the forest giant can be turned and carved and 
fashioned until it may serve our needs in a hundred ways. 

Of all these there has been in the world enou^ and much 
more than enough to meet every need of every man and 
woman who ever lived. We must keep from wasting these 
gifts of Nature, it is true, but she has never failed to give us 
enough. When the supply of one commodity fails, something 
else is ready to take its place. Wood, coal, gas, and oil 
have all served in part the same purpose. When these run 
low, the streams may still give us power to generate the 
mighty force of electricity ; and who knows but sometime 
we may even harness the sunlight? 

4. What Has One a Right to Expect? — "The world 
owes every man a living.'' So some people have said, usually 
in excusing themselves for not working. If that is the reason, 
perhaps they expect too much, for surely one ought to be 
willing to do a reasonable amount of work in return for Na- 
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ture's gifts. But if Nature has been so bountiful as we have 
said, there are certainly some thii^ ^ich every one may 
have the right to expect and of which no one should be de- 
prived, if he does his part to earn them. Some of these — 
food, shelter, and clothing — we have already mentioned. 
Food we must have, for as we have said, no one can live 
without it. But how much? Surely one may expect more 
than just enou^ to live on. The variety and amount of 



A Homestead tn the Desert. 
In (he Shoshone Irrigation project, Wyoming. It must take courage and 
wnbltlon tostart home-bulkilng In aplac 
•upply this man ? What n 
we oughl to have I 

food will vary with a man's physical make-up and i 

of Uving. Yet every one, rich and poor alike, has the right 

to expect enough of it to keep him strong and healthy. 

Then every one should at least have sufficient clothing 
to protect him and at the same time to give him a neat ap- 
pearance. This does not mean that all should demand fine, 
expensive clothes. But every one surely has the right to 
expect enough for health and comfort, simple though it 
may be. To satisfy the need for shelter men have learned 
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to build houses. To-day surely one may expect a dwelling 
of some sort, where he may enjoy a real home life. 

But man is naturally a sociable creature. He not only 
likes but really needs some form of recreation and some 
change outside of the routine of his daily life. Since this 
is so, he has the right to expect the opportunity to earn more 
than enough for mere existence, or to supply simply the neces- 
sary food, clothing, and shelter. He can ri^tly ask that he 
may have this enjoyment and at the same time lay by a few 
savings for his old age. He ou^t to have some chance, too, 
for improving himself mentally and morally, both for his 
own benefit and in order to become a more capable and 
valuable citizen. He should also be able to give his children 
i*uch education as will make them inteUigent, self-reliant, 
and honorable. 

That every one may have all these things is surely not too 
high an ideal for a community or a nation. To have less, 
indeed, would mean that one was handicapped at the start 
in the race of life. And, as we have said, there is in the world 
enough of the needful things to supply each human being, 
if no one acquires more than his share. 

Should all people expect the same things, in quality or amount ? 
Has any one the right to expect more than another? 

6. Why Some People Get Too Little. — But there are 
many people in this world who get far less than this. They 
do not even have enough to supply the real needs of life, 
and can enjoy hardly any of its pleasures. For every 
millionaire there may be a thousand paupers. 

Now why do these people get too little? Why is their 
share of things so much smaller than we have said one has 
a right to expect? 

(1) Sometimes physical weakness of some kind is respon- 
sible. The blind man who stands on the comer trying to 
get a little money by playing a cheap mouth organ is an 
example of this. Sickness often keeps one from earning 
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his regular wages, and if it is long continued may unfit him 
for doing any work that is difficult. Such a weakness is 
not in all cases a handicap. Often men and women have 
accomplished wonders in spite of it. But such people cer- 
tainly deserve a great deal of credit, for usually they live 
and work under a great disadvantage. 

Can you mention some famous men or women who were blind or 
who were constant sufferers from some bodily illness or misfortune ? 

(2) By contrast we may notice the man who is noted for 
laziness and lack of ambition. He possesses no desire to 
do his work well or to make a success of it, but prefers an 
aimless life of idleness. And so he gets small returns and 
perhaps does not deserve even these. 

(3) Another reason why many people get too Uttle is 
their lack of ability, A man may be a hard worker and de- 
sire to get ahead, but because he lacks talent or education 
or experience, he does not succeed. For this reason many a 
person is forced to accept too Uttle to live on decently. 

(4) 3ome people through their own extravagance do not 
have enough. They may have the abiUty to earn but they 
seem to be unable to save. What money they get they 
spend lavishly for expensive food, clothing, and luxuries, 
or throw it away in some foolish investment by means of 
which they hope to get wealthy. Then they must almost 
starve for a while. Small wonder it is that most of the time 
they have too little. 

(5) Another reason to-day why people do not have enough 
is greed and unfairness. People are actually robbed. Some 
one takes more than he has a right to have, and what he 
gets must be at the expense of some one else. The people 
who are getting less than they deserve are often not able 
to exert sufficient power to obtain their dues. 

The burglar, who takes a person's money and jewels, 
however, is not the only thief. Some men show no con- 
science in dealing with their fellow men. They do not hesi- 
tate to take advantage of another's needs and compel him 
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to pay them, for their goods or services, prices far beyond 
what they are worth. Profiteers, we call such people. But 
if men are to live they must pay the prices charged for the 
things by which they must live. That is where some of 
the people's money goes which ought to enable every honest, 
hard-working man to have a comfortable living. That is 
why some people get too little — because others get more than 
their share. 

How many of these causes of poverty are the fault of the individ- 
ual and how many are the fault of society in general? Will there 
always be poor people ? Do you think any one, even though he is 
physically inefficient in some way, should go about begging? What 
should be done with the lazy man who has no ambition? What 
do you think are the causes of laziness? Can the condition be 
remedied ? How can the hard worker who lacks ability be helped ? 
Can we get rid of the profiteer ? How ? If a condition exists where 
many men get too Uttle, what is it likely to lead to ? 

6. Why Some People Get Too Much. — First of all, what 
do we mean by " too much "? Surely it is not simply a 
condition of having more than some one else, for perhaps 
the one who has the larger amount worked hard while an- 
other man loafed. Perhaps we can agree that a person has 
too much if in order to get it he must force some other per- 
son to suffer, or if the possession of it causes him to fall into 
habits of laziness, wastefulness, or some other undesirable 
manner of living. 

(1) A person may owe his wealth entirely to liLck — if 
it is proper to use that word at all. He may have been bom 
in a wealthy family. Or perhaps some rich uncle may have 
presented him with some valuable gift or may have died and 
left him a fortune. Such occasions are not very common, 
it is true, but they do occur. In all these cases the individual 
himself is not responsible for his wealth, and is under a great 
temptation to live in lazy enjoyment, simply as one of the 
idle rich, who do no good to the world. 

(2) Some men to-day have obtained their wealth largely 
through dishonesty. Besides the robber who makes a prac- 
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tice of taking the goods of others, there are men who, al- 
though they appear to be good, really become rich by de- 
priving others of their share. The rich mill owner, who 
works his men like slaves and gives them low wages; the 
speculator, who sells worthless stock to persons who have 
saved up a little money, and the profiteer who charges enor- 
mous prices for the necessities of life, knowing that the people 
must pay or do without, all belong in this class. 

(3) Then there is the man who through injluence of some 
kind gets paid for work which he does not do. Especially 
do we see this in public offices. Too often a person with 
political influence backing him is the one who gains recogni- 
tion and good pay, while another man, perhaps much better 
equipped for the office, but unknown, is denied the opportu- 
nity to attain the honor or the reward of service. 

(4) Other persons throu^ greed and selfishness amass 
fortunes. The money they earn is carefully hoarded and 
they make sure that none of it is used for the benefit or 
pleasure of any except themselves. Such people naturally 
have more than is necessary for their use. 

(5) Still another reason why some men get more than 
they earn is the extravagance and folly of others. Many 
people will pay too much for something that they absolutely 
do not need, rather than not have it. They do not have 
the brains, or if they have them do not use them, to distin- 
guish between a wise and a fooUsh way to spend or invest. 
The saloon keeper often argued, " If these fellows are going 
to throw away their money, why shouldn't I get it as well 
as anybody else ? '' The promoter of prize fights, the fashion- 
able hairdresser, the clairvoyant and fortuneteller, are all 
willing to take the coin from those who " spend money for 
that which is not bread." If these people get more than they 
deserve, the blame rests partly on those who let them get it. 

Is there any limit to what people can earn honestly? Is it de- 
sirable for people to have more than enough for reasonable comfort? 
What may be the result ? 
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7. How the Needs of All Can Be Met. — From what we 
have just observed about people who have too little and 
people who have too much, it is evident that no one cause 
can be blamed for the uneven division of the good things 
and pleasures of life. Yet it is clear that if every one under- 
stood as much as every other person about the principles 
that underlie the success or failure of people, there would 
be less want and waste and abuse of others' rights. 

We may naturally ask, then, whether it is possible to find 
some laws or principles about the dealings of men with one 
another and about their use of the great gifts of Nature. If 
such laws can be worked out, and people can all know them, 
surely we can accomplish very much and make the world 
a better place to live in. Just here we will try to lay down 
a few great principles which are, beyond question, of the 
first importance. 

(1) The surest and safest way to secure the things we 
need is by honest, faithful work. Things acquired by this 
means may seem to come slowly. But they usually come, 
and for most of us there is no other way to get them. Be- 
sides, there is much real satisfaction in the thought that 
we have earned the things that we possess. 

(2) No one has the right to take for himself anything 
which belongs to another, or to supply his own needs or 
wishes by making another suffer. Much of the unhappiness 
and injustice in the world would completely disappear if 
every one obeyed this law. 

The. Golden Rule is not only good morals but good business. 
Care for the other fellow's interest is really care for our own, 
as our welfare can be secured only with the aid of our fellow 
man. For this reason conmion sense, as well as fairness and 
honesty, demands that we purchase the good-will of others by 
right dealing. Only with the assistance and cooperation of 
our fellows can we accomplish anything of real consequence. 

(3) If individuals will not respect the rights of others, 
then the people as a whole have the ri^t and duty to pro- 
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tect those who may not be able to protect themselves from 
sufiFering and oppression and to prevent those who are strong 
and selfish from usmg their strength unfairly. " Might 
makes right " is a doctrine that never was true and that 
no man or nation should ever be allowed to practice. 

(4) The right use of the gifts of Nature and obedience t« 
her physical laws are all-important. We can not long violate 
these without either suffering ourselves or causing others to 
suffer. 



VroLATiNQ Several Laws at Once. 
The ardinancss of this city forbid such smoke. The owner of the fac- 
tory is losing money, loo, and is harming other people as well. Why does 
he do it ' Who ought to oomplaLn ? 

Mention some wToi^ or evils th&t would be remedied if these 
laws were always fully respected. Should a person have any 
different standards of conduct in business from those which he 
maintains in his private life? 

To make it possible to meet the needs of all, there are 
some conditions which must prevail. A few of these we 
will consider briefly. 
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8. Security. — Providing we have acquired the things 
we need, what then is of moat importance? Security, to 
be sure. By security we mean protection for ourselves and 
our property from all kinds of injury. If every morning 
a man went to work thinking that perhaps he would come 
home to find his family 
murdered, his valuables 
stolen, or his house burned 
to the ground, how much 
do you think he would 
be able to accomplish? 
Fear would be uppermost 
in his mind. Tberewould 
be no thought of busi- 
ness. And why should 
he work, if, after all his 
effort, all mi^t be de- 
stroyed at any time ? He 
could make no progress 
in anything. 

Fortunately, such con- 
ditions do not exist to- 
day. A person may go 
out at any time and have 
no reason to expect injury 
in any way. He may 
work hard to gain those 
things which he needs 
and feel sure that they 
will be safe. But what 
gives him this feelmg of security? It is the fact that 
the government itself, which acts for all the people, gives 
its protection, without which people would be far from con- 
tented and happy. 

What does aoourity mean to you yourself? What would happen 
to industry if security were not assured ? 



KeepcNo a Cirr Safe. 
These policemen can go in a hurry li 
any part of the city wherever protection 
may be needed. 
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9. Working with Other People. — What would this world 
be like if each one of us were compelled to work alone? 
What would it be like if everybody insisted on working by 
himself? Did you ever see a basket ball team made up of 
five brilliant players, each one of whom was always trying 
to outshine his team mates and get all the glory for himself? 
Such a team will not win half the games that it ought to 
win. Such would be the condition in industry if we did not 
work with other people. Just as that team, without coopera- 
tion, would fall far short of what it might do, so no one of 
us will accomplish nearly so much without teamwork, no 
matter in what enterprise we are engaged. 

Besides, contact with others broadens our entire outlook 
on life. We begin to see things from the other fellow's 
viewpoint and realize that we are not the only ones to be 
considered. 

But although people to-day work together, still there is 
hard feeling — not so much between individuals as between 
classes. The spirit of teamwork is missing. Employers 
and workers are continually at war, simply because they 
refuse to see each others' point of view. The head of a firm 
sometimes thinks of his workmen only as so many tools, 
while they perceive that the part they are playing is really 
very important and they think the " boss " is just an old 
miser hoarding money obtained by their labor. 

If only these two classes could realize that all must play 

their part, that all kinds of work, no matter how small and 

useless they seem, may be really necessary, and that only 

through cooperation can efficient work be done, surely 

such conditions could not exist and people as a whole would 

be more contented. Cooperation pays. 

Would you enjoy working alone ? Can you mention any occupa- 
tion in wMch man can engage which has nothing to do with other 
people? 

10. The Square Deal. — If a man after working hard 
discovers that he is getting only small wages, while another 
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man who does not half as much is amply rewarded, naturally 
the hard-working man will become discouraged. And so 
it is with the thorough and conscientious worker who never 
seems to get along, when he sees the rich man who has every- 
thing he desires, though perhaps the latter is not compelled 
to work at all. Such conditions do exist and therefore dis- 
content is common. 

But what are we to do about it? We should not say that 
people should be rewarded only in accordance with the time 
they work. If that were true, the ditch-digger who works 
all day would deserve the same pay for a day's work as the 
doctor who spent many years getting an education. 

Nor can we reward effort alone. One man may try very 
hard to do a certain piece of work, yet in spite of all his 
efforts the work may be poorly done. Certainly he should 
not be paid as much as the man who does it well and swiftly. 

Perhaps we may say that all men should be compensated 
in proportion to what they do and how it is done, and that 
people should not receive what they did nothing to earn. 
Time and money spent in preparation for work should also 
be rewarded, for only by doing so can we hope to have people 
desire an education to perfect themselves. Although some 
men will probably always be imderpaid, while others will 
receive too much for their efforts, it is our duty to see that 
the habit of giving a square deal to all should be cultivated 
in this great country. 

Too often in business we have seen the principle followed 
which was announced jokingly by David Harum, the leading 
character in a story which was very popular a few years 
ago. " Do imto the other fellow the way he'd like to do unto 
you — and do it first," he said. How far short of the real 
Golden Rule that is ! It takes for granted that everybody is. 
trying to take advantage of everybody else. How much 
better it would be if all of us, instead of trying to get the 
better of other people, tried to treat others exactly as we 
should like to have them treat us ! How much more con- 
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tented would every one be then ! We should find in the 
long run that the square deal pays, too. 

What does a square deal mean to you in your aohool life? In 
any position that you ever held ? Do you think that the Qolden 
Rule ootUd be applied in all business transaotions? 

11. Enlightenment. — By enl^tenment we mean knowl- 
edge or learning which gives us intelligence and the ability 
to understand the world in which we live. Is this, then, 



Our Hich School. 

This place and others like It are doing more to enlighten our communis 

than we or other people oiten realize. 

necessary to contentment? We all know the saying, 
" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." And some- 
times this seems almost true. The poor ignorant man who 
lives in a mean little home and works all day in our mills 
may be entirely contented with his life because he knows no 
other. The child who has never had beautiful toys to play 
with may be happier with her old rag doll than the rich 
child is with her many and expensive French dolls. 
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But let these same ignorant people once learn that there 
is more in life than bare existence. Let them onoe become 
acquainted with the pleasures and luxuries that some folks 
have in such abundance. Immediately discontent sets in, 
and a striving for hi^er and better things may follow. And 
then gradually from this, a new contentment comes — not 
the kind that they formerly enjoyed, which was mere physical 
satisfaction, but a hi^er form of contentment. This higher 
kind comes from realizing what one ou^t to have and 
knowing that one is actually making pro^ss toward grati- 
fying those needs. 

In many cases, then, a certam kind of discontent is ahnost 
desirable, smce in the end it brings the highest form of 
contentment. And so enlightenment is indispensable, for 
only an intelligent people can recognize their needs and 
know how to gratify them. 

What has education done for you ? What would be the condition 
in this country if the people were not enlightened? Does educa- 
tion increase one's ability to work? 

QUESTIONS 

Mention some differences among individuals; some respects in 
which all are alike. What things are necessary for our existence? 
How far has Nature provided for these needs? 

What things can one reasonably ask to have society guarantee 
to him ? Why, in each case ? Why do not all people have as much 
as this? How many of these reasons are the fault of the individual 
himself, and how many is he not to blame for? Why do some 
people have more than they deserve? 

State four fundamental principles of social relations. Why is 
teamwork or cooperation important ? Show how industry would be 
improved if this were practiced. What do you understand by 
"the square deal"? How far short of it are we? Mention the 
ways in which enlightenment benefits a nation. What kind of dis- 
content is sometimes desirable? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 
ni-eamed Riches. 

The Square Deal in Business. 

What Makes an Enlightened Nation? 



CHAPTER II 
THE THXHOS WE WAHT 



It is the ideal of demoeraey that the individual and saeietf 
may find fulfillment in each other. — Kingsley, 



12. The Extent of Our Desires. — Nature's generous 
bounty does not stop with giving to men's use enough to 
supply their absolute needs. There is an abundance re- 
maining for those who are willing to put forth the necessary 
effort. There are plenty of things, too, which we should 
like to have. When Goldsmith wrote, " Man wants but 
little here below, nor wants that little long," he surely could 
not have been thinking of the average person of to-day. 

There is absolutely no limit to human desires. Did you 
ever hear a child wish for a blue rose or a fairy to take him 
to the land of dreams or some other equally impossible 
thing? Older people's wants are sometimes just as impos- 
sible and countless ; yet the very fact that they have them 
promotes the social progress of the world. 

You have learned that in many tropical countries there 
is a very low form of civilization. The climate is hot, and 
Nature has been too good to the people. Their wants are 
few and their progress has been very slight. Without these 
desires for better and bigger things, the world would soon 
cease to advance, and decay would follow. 

People's desires vary greatly. To one boy a pair of skates 

would bring the greatest joy on earth, while another boy 

longs for a roadster all his own. What pleases the first 

boy would be spumed by the other. Yet a poor ^lan living 
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plainly and neatly in a cozy cottage may be far more con- 
tented and happy than a rich man in a huge manBion. 

But ^y do not people always get that which they desire? 
Many obstacles stand in the way, EnvironmerU, or a per- 
son's surroundings, plays a big part. Perhaps a httle girl's 
greatest desire is to have a tiny garden, yet she may hve in 
one of oiur awful tenements and never have even the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a bit of green grass without walking a mile 
or two to the Park. 



A Scene [n the Tropccs. 

Nature Is kind and wants are few. Living is easy and work Is light. Do 

yoQ think the people are happy ? Would you like such a life ? 

One may be prevented also by his lack of ability. There 
are many men who love art and long to become famous 
painters, but they do not have the talent and the world 
never hears of them. 

Besides, our desires are also restrained by our own per- 
sonal conditions and those of our friends. A boy may desire 
to have a great Dane dog, but if his mother does not like 
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dogS; his desire may not be gratified. If the " movies " 

hurt my eyes, it is possible that I may seldom go to them, 

no matter how much I may enjoy them otherwise. But if 

I do not enjoy them my desire for them amounts to little 

or nothing, even though millions of people go to them 

several times a week. Then, too, people are often bom to 

certain social and financial positions in life. This is often 

hannful to rich and poor alike, and may prevent them from 

doing the things they most desire or bringing out the talents 

they really possess. 

Yet with all the limits that one may find in the way of 

gratifying his own personal desires, the entire nmnber of 

desires of all the people of the community would be almost 

impossible to count. 

Make a list of all the things which you want for your needs or 
your oomforts during some particular period of fifteen minutes. 
How large a part of all your wants do you think that represents? 

13. Our Individual Desires. — We may group desires 
in two classes, individual and community. In these two 
great classes the individual desires, or those which concern 
one's personal gratification, are usually the first considered 
by most people. Some desires are purely selfish but we 
should not think that all individual desires are so. If a 
person wants a college education or a new set of tools so 
that he can do better work in the trade or profession which 
he follows, he is not to be blamed but to be praised. 

Among our individual desires are many of the things 
which we want because we must have them. Almost every 
boy needs a suit of clothing, collar, necktie, shoes, hat, and 
a warm sweater or coat. Then he must have some place 
to live in and food to keep him alive, and it is a well-known 
fact that boys seem to require more food than almost any 
other animal. With a few changes this Ust of needs would 
apply to girls as well as to boys. 

Besides, each person may need something for his own 
special work which would be an extravagance for most other 
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people. To a doctor a '' machine '' is almost essential if 
he has to travel around to meet many patients ; a carpenter 
must have his tools and a draftsman his drawing set. 

Then there are the countless things we want because we 
like them. Candy, music, fine clothes, a dog, a victrola, are 
included m the great Ust of personal wants, beyond the realm 
of necessities. 

Make a list of ten things which you personally want because you 
must have them. Make a list of ten things which you do not posi- 
tively need, but which you want because you enjoy them. Make a 
list of ten things which you would like to have, but do not have, 
telling why in each case. Mention some things you would buy if 
you had $100 which you must spend promptly ; if you had $1000. 
Would the $100 list include anything which the $1000 list did not? 

14. Our Community Desires. — As members of a com- 
mimity we have many desires relating to the community 
as a whole, for which we might not otherwise feel any de- 
mand. A family Uving alone in the country may care little 
about anything except three square meals a day, a place 
to sleep, and work about the farm to provide food. But 
let this same family move to a city or even a small commimity . 
Immediately they begin to desire clean, paved streets, fire 
and poUce protection, removal of rubbish and garbage, 
good schools, a more attractive place for worship, and in- 
numerable other things they never thought of before. Parks, 
public libraries, playgrounds, and other facilities of that 
nature, a conununity is willing to work for and spend money 
for, even though few members of the community would 
think of providing such things on their own individual 
accoimt. 

But, strange as it may seem, the desires of all families are 
not good. Therefore the community as a whole forces them 
to have certain things. It requires them to have garbage 
cans, paved sidewalks, and numbers for their houses. Fire 
and poUce protection are given. People are obKged not only 
to support public schools, but to attend some school during 
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several years of their lives. What our eitina would be like 
without these benefits is hard to say, but we all ought to be 
very thankful for the community that takes an interest in 
all its people sufficiently to compel them to have things for 
their own good. 

Add other examples of oommuuity desires to those given above. 
Why do people in communities want these things which aa in- 
dividuals they would not undertake to acquire? 



HiOM School and Stadium, Tacoua, Washinctom. 

People need schools and recrealion grounds like these only when they are 

gathered together into communities. 

16. Desires — Good and Bad. — But what can we apply 
to enable us to decide whether a desire is good or bad? A 
person's desire is not good if the gratification of it harms any 
one. If a boy's greatest desire is an automobile and his family 
is rich enou^ to get him one, his wish may be good. But 
if the boy's parents are poor and if by getting the " machine " 
the entire family must sacrifice, his desire is not good. And 
if he has not sense enough to run it carefully, his desire is 
bad from any viewpoint. 
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Desires should not be judged wholly by the individual, 
but by their effect on others. Every day we see con- 
flict between personal and community wants. Sometimes 
ignorance is the cause and sometimes selfishness. When a 
child gets the measles, scarlet fever, or some other contagious 
disease, immediately his home is quarantined. Now this 
is not at all pleasing to the family, yet for the sake of the 
other people in the conmiunity, they must obey the law. 
It is not for them to suit their own personal tastes in the 
matter. Their desires for personal freedom must be re- 
stricted in the interest of the whole community. Then in 
their turn they will be protected when a neighbor has a con- 
tagious disease. 

Just as all personal desires are not good or bad in them- 
selves, so with a community's. They may not always be 
good. An open saloon might be wanted by the majority 
of people in a community. Yet who would say this desire 
is good? Just as an rudividual must subordinate his desires 
for the good of others, so a community or even a state must 
for the good of the nation disregard its own preferences. 

One would usually say that the establishment of a church 
would be a benefit to a community. But if a country village 
already has two or three churches, the cause of righteousness 
in that neighborhood might be harmed rather than helped 
by establishing another small church there and dividing the 
good people into still smaller groups. 

Mention some individual wants that usually are positively bad ; 
acme that might be good or bad depending on circumstances. Are 
there any individual wants which a person can gratify without 
having some effect on the community ? 

16. Desires — Once and Now. — During the last hundred 
years a complete change in the standard of living among all 
people has taken place. People's desires have become more 
niunerous. They demand more conveniences and better 
and more expensive things. They are no longer content 
to get these things gradually, but they desire them at once. 
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When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he lived in a small log 
cabin, wore simple clothing, and managed to keep warm by 
an open log fireplace. When he went to a neighboring town, 
it was either on foot or on some old horse he was fortunate 
enou^ to borrow or hire. Electric Ughts, steam heat, 
" autOB," street cars, the telephone, and many other conven- 
iences, which we think ; 
necessary, had not 'even 
been heard of during I 
Lincobi's lifetime. i 

What then has hap- 
pened since that time? K 
A wonderful development • 
of man's inventive genius 
has taken place. With 
the many new discoveries 
that have been made, 
new wants have been 
created. The old saying, 
" the more we have, the 
more we want," is hter- 
ally true. 

When it was found that 
one could actually talk 

to a friend though he but no doubl Uncoin's real boyhood home 

was many miles distant, looked like this. What conveniences or 

people naturally beean necessities does your home have which did 

1^ , ■ i 1 t, not enlst here f 
to desire a telephone. 

When people began to want telephones, there were more 
and more demands for the materials used in constructii^ 
a telephone system. These new demands produced still 
furiiher activities and still more wante. And so it has hap- 
pened in innumerable instances. The entire world has made 
a great advance industrially and socially. We can never 
again content ourselves with the few and simple desires 
of our forefathers. 




The Boy Lincoln a 
This Is act from a photograph, of a 
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Does education increase or decrease a person's wants ? What do 
we mean by civilization f Do civilized people have more or fewer 
wants than uncivilized ? Are people happier to-day than they were 
a hundred years ago ? 

17. Why We Want Things. — But why do we want things ? 
What makes us on that account willing to indulge in so many 
kinds of activity? The motives ttre numerous and vary 
with dififerent people. 

There is, however, one fundamental motive which applies 
to all — the desire to preserve life. To do this man must 
have food, shelter, and clothing. These three needs must 
be gratified. 

But hardly any one is contented with having the bare 
necessities of life. A small, unattractive house may satisfy 
our desire for shelter, just as simple food and plain clothing 
are really sufficient. However, most of us desire some 
comforts and luxuries. We try to make our homes as at- 
tractive as possible, we buy clothes for adornment as well 
as for protection, and we serve dainties at our tables. 

Then there are individuals who have a longing for power 
and prominence. Wealth seldom fails to bring with it a 
certain distinction. The rich man finds a place in politics, 
he is demanded in industry, he is considered a pillar of 
his church, and he is popular with his friends. We speak 
the " big '' man's name with a little thrill of awe and some 
of us are willing almost to worship him, not because of the 
man himself, but because of his great wealth and the power 
that he may exercise. This, to be sure, is deplorable, but 
it is often true. And so some men, in order to enjoy this 
adoration and prominence and to keep them after they are 
once attained, are willing to work hard to earn the wealth 
which, they expect, will bring and hold this distinction. 

Then we have some people who want things merely be- 
cause they are necessary to enable them to engage in work 
for the very love of the work. The artist will paint tirelessly 
all day so that he may portray on the canvas a vision which 
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he alone has seen. The musician, too, loves his instrument 
and delights in the sweet music he can draw from it. The 
teacher may work for pay that some people would despise, 
because of the joy that comes from seeing young people grow 
into useful men and women with his help. In fact men in 
all walks of life may have this love for their work, which leads 
them to desire the things that are necessary to make it possible. 
Then there are the people who have a desire to render 
service to others. Their motive is entirely unselfish. Our 
missionaries in foreign lands and at home, our social service 
workers, our preachers, many a doctor or a teacher — in 
fact, all those who are helping to lift this world to a better 
and nobler life, belong in this last and perhaps highest class 
of workers. They also need and want many things, not for 
the sake of having them, but that they may use them for 
the good of their fellow-men. . 

Is it right that wealth should receive so much power and prom- 
inence? Are people who engage in work because of their love for 
it selfish in their nature?- Can we serve others in any work? 
How? Mention occupations not given in the text which illustrate 
the various motives. Mention people with whom more than one 
of these motives might be strong. 

• 

18. What Makes Things Valuable. — Whatever may be 
our reasons for wanting them, the things we want possess 
value in some form. But what is value? Perhaps the 
simplest definition of this term is that value is the worth of 
a thing to the possessor. 

There are two kinds of value : value in vse and value in 
exchange. When we say that an article has value in use we 
mean that it is valuable to gratify the personal wants of its 
possessor. When we say it has value in exchange we mean 
that it is valuable for what the possessor can get in exchange 
for it. 

Some things are useful in themselves, but certainly could 
not be exchanged under ordinary circumstances for anything 
else. Among these are air, Ught, heat, and water. 
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However, a very large majority of the things we use are 
useful not only in themselves, but also for exchange. A 
fanner raises apples not just for the purpose of eating them, 
but mainly for what he can get in exchange for them at the 
market. And so it is with the manufacturer. He produces 
many articles not very useful to him in themselves, but since 
other people find them useful, he wants what the public will 
give iQ exchange for them. 

Mention five things, other than those in the text, which are very 
useful in themselves, but which you could not trade. Mention five 
things which are very useful and which you could trade. 

But there are also some things valuable only in trade 
and of no real use iq themselves. Money, stocks, bonds, 
checks, and tickets belong in this class. We all know that 
money itself is of no use to us. It is what we can get in 
exchange for it that makes us so anxious to have it. And 
so with car tickets. They are useless in our pocket books, 
but on the cars we can get a ride in exchange for one. 

A term always closely connected with exchange value is 
price. By price we mean the exchange value of anything 
expressed m terms of money. We compare other thiQgs 
with a dollar and really measure them by the dollar. A 
coat that is priced at $50 is reckoned as being worth fifty 
times as much as, for example, a certain necktie. In other 
words it has an exchange value of that amoimt. If we de- 
sire the coat, iq order to obtain it we must pay $50 to the 
merchant. The $50 measures the value of the coat as com- 
pared with other things. The merchant does not want tiie 
$50, except for the fact that he can exchange it for more 
goods on which he can make a profit, or for something which 
he can personally use. 

But all persons do not place the same value on the same 
article. An artist might prize his paints very much, while 
the factory worker would consider them worthless. And 
so in order that we may gain what we want and relieve our- 
selves of what we desire less, exchange takes place. 
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Some people have the wrong impression that the seller 
is the one who receives all the profit. Wheii a man pays $5 
for a hat he may think he is paying too much. But to him 
a covering for his head is. of more importance than even the 
$5. At the same time the merchant has received what he 
desired. The $5 is of far more value to him than the hat 
was, for without doubt he has many more hats in stock. 
And so exchange goes on, with each person thinking that he 
is gettiQg what is of more value to him. 

What does "S5 value '' mean, as it is often used in advertise- 
ments? Under what conditions might you regret the purchase of 
the $5 hat mentioned above? 

19. Getting the Things We Want. — In discussing how 
people come iuto the possession of things we often use the 
word "wealth." Perhaps it would be well to understand 
what is meant by that term. Wealth is the siun total of 
the material possessions of a person or of a community. By 
" material possessions " we mean those things which can 
be estimated by a value in money. 

Wealth, then, may be of two kinds, private property and 
public property. We shall not pay very much attention to 
pubUc property in our study, because the conditions and 
laws affecting it are considerably different from those which 
concern our private possessions. All the possessions of the 
community as a whole to be used by the public, such as our 
parks, schools, and the other institutions which all may use, 
are considered as public property. 

Private property consists of the possessions of an individual 
or family or company for their own use. All that we our- 
selves possess, our books, pets, and clothes, are our own 
private property. Houses, office buildings, and the like 
are usually some one's private property, though they do not 
always belong to the persons who actually use them most. 

Are these thinjg^s wealth: baseballs, a county jail, Brooklyn 
Bridge, pigweeds, strawberries, the White House, a robin, a watch, 
a hammer? Which would you call public property and which 
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private property? Mention five poBseaeiona which are desirable, 
but whioh oould not be olasaified as wealth under the definition 
given above. Make a list of ten things whioh are your own 
private property. Make a list of ten things which yon use which 
are public property. Should you treat puhUo property any less 
carefully than you would treat your own property? 



Part of One Dav's Work. 
About 1000 chassis for Ford cars appear in this picture. The amount of 
Taw material used In such a big plant Is startllnf;. 325,000 tons of steel, 
4,000,000 square feet of plate glass, and 96.000,000 square feet of rubber 
cloth are among the Items called for In making Fords In one year. Why 
does this great industry culsl — for Mr. Ford's benefit, or the people's, 
or for some other reasons ? 

Is it better for us that our desires to have private 
property should be many or few? Some say that with a 
few there is a better chance of having them fulfilled — that 
we can direct all our efforts toward satisfying them and then 
search for more, since all our desires can never be satisfied. 
Others say that it is best to have many desires — that with- 
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out many^ the world would not have progressed and man 
would still be in a primitive state. 

Every one has to admits though, that it is well both for 
an individual And for a community to have a great variety 
of interests. Not all our active desires need be developed 
at the same time, ^but the very fact that we have them 
makes us ambitious. Ambitious people are progressive 
people. 

TTie history of nations shows that agricultural people 
have usually been the least progressive. This has been due 
largely to the monotony of their life. Their interests off 
the farm have been few and naturally they have been very 
slow to advance. Many American farmers are exceptions 
to this rule, for they are as enterprising people as can be foimd 
anjrwhere and always keep in touch with what is going on 
all over the world. 

Here is another question of importance. Does it make 
any difference what work we do? Should we do what we 
like, or should we work at something in which we have no 
natural talent or interest, just because it offers a little more 
money or happens to be the handiest job to get? 

A man who is engaged in the work he likes best is likely 
to make a better success of it and approach perfection sooner 
than would otherwise be possible. Nothing in this life is 
more deplorable than the misfits. Suppose a boy studies 
to become a minister because his mother desires him to do 
so, while all the time he longs to be an architect. Conse- 
quently the ministry gains little, while architecture is de- 
prived of one who might have done much service in that 
field. And so not only the individual himself is harmed, 
but society as a whole is affected. 

The same thing holds good for communities. If the 
I)eople of Pittsburgh had not long ago taken advantage of 
their great industrial facilities for making steel, think what 
the world would lack to-day. This great principle is known 
as the law of least social cost. We may express it in this way : 
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both individuals and communities get more done and do 
their work better if they are engaged in that work for which 
they are best suited. 



A Steam Hammer at Work. 
le men in the picture are restriking or straightening crank shafts. The 
: in such places is usually terrific, and the heat is very unpleasant until 
gets used to It. Do these men deserve high wages i Do they need 
" Of what kind? 

But the fact that doii^ the things we like leads to greater 
accomplishment does not mean that we should never do 
anything which we dislike. Every one meets some un- 
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pleasant things which he must do. By doing them his 
character is strengthened and the next difficulties which 
he encounters are not so hard to overcome. So then, while^ 
each one of us may plan to do the thing he likes, let him not 
expect even this to be accomplished without effort and trouble. 
Let him not shirk a task or neglect a duty just because there^ 
is something hard or unpleasant in it. 

Formerly people made the mistake of thinking that work 
all the time was absolutely desirable. No time was planned 
for rest or recreation. A worker's duty began with sunrise 
and closed when the sim set. At first this seemed a great 
advantage to the employer. But now the mistake is clear. 
Tired men soon lose their enthusiasm, their work becomes- 
inefficient, and they grow worn and exhausted. 

To-day we all know that a variety of interests leads to 
better work. Eight hours is now the average working day 
for most people. This leaves considerable time to the 
workman for his own personal use. While we do not beheve 
that he should spend this time in loafing, we do feel that 
both the individual and the community will benefit by using, 
this extra time for the right kind of rest and recreation. 
Whether the worker gets simply a change of work Uke gar- 
dening or has a reasonable amount of real play, such as taking: 
part in his children's ball game, or sometimes just takes a 
complete rest or reads a good book, he comes back to his:^ 
regular task feeling refreshed and goes at it with new energy. 

Is there anything which you dislike to do and yet do every day ? 
Does it hurt you to do it? Make a list of five or more profitable 
forms of recreation. 

20. Property That Is Our Own. — We need not deny that 
contentment is desirable. Without it the world would indeed 
be a very unpleasant place to live in. There are many fac- 
tors which help to make one contented. 

Perhaps the first thing we think of is having the things^ 
we really need. When the poor, who can not even satisfy 
their needs, to say nothing of obtaining any of the luxuries. 
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of life, see the rich man ride by in his great machine, driven 
by a well-paid chauffeur, and obtained perhaps partly through 
their labor, they may become discouraged and think, " What's 
the use?" 

But this is not all ; to get some of these luxuries they may 
be tempted to commit crime. Or they may be ready to 
listen gladly to the schemes of those who wish to overthrow 
the present organization of society or government. When a 
large nmnber of people are deprived of the needs of this life, 
there is indeed a great and fertile field to receive the seeds 
of wild and radical ideas. People in such a state of mind 
think they could not be any worse ofif, no matter what 
might happen. All society and government is consequently 
endangered. 

The experience of all civilized people shows that it is bene- 
ficial for individuals to be able to acquire private property 
which shall be their very own. If a man knows that some 
day he may own his own home, he will work hard to gain it ; 
and when it is his, he will try to make it a more attractive 
place to live in. 

The ownership of private property is also a force for order. 
If a person owns his own home and has spent his money im- 
proving it, naturally he wants it to be protected by law. 
He demands good sound government and becomes an ad- 
vocate of law and order. Besides, he acquires more respect 
for the property of others and actually takes an interest in 
his neighbor, who is working for the same things that he is. 
Abraham Lincoln said to the Workman's Association in 
1864, " Property is the fruit of labor ; property is desirable ; 
is a positive good in the world. . . . Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assuring 
that his own shall be safe from violence when built." Surely, 
if the ownership of private property can do so much good for 
^n individual, it must be beneficial to his community and 
the entire nation. 
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Can you imagine a community where all property is owned 
in common? Many people have tried it, but with very 
little success. It was tried long ago in the Virgiuia colony 
and in the Plymouth colony. Some of the men willingly 
did their part, but others became lazy when they knew 
that whether they worked or not they would receive the 
same. Such arrangements could not last long. Even hi|^- 
minded men like Emerson were interested in such experiments, 
and even they were im- 
successful. So, while we 
have to admit that hav- 
ing everything in common 
m^t be an ideal state of 
affairs if everybody were 
good and wise and unsel- 
fish, still we must all real- 
ize how utterly impracti- 
cable such a plan would 
be, just now at least. 

Can you mention any 
other inBtanceB where oom- 

mumsm was tried? Can A Rented Home. 

you think of any particular There is a " For Sale " sign altached 
difficultieB that might arise to the front porch. Do you suppose the 
insuohaoonmiunity? What man who lives here would be more inter- 
^peB of people do yon think ested in the appearance of his place If he 
would favor communism ? owned it f 

21. Libarty. — Juat as there are certain conditions that 
must be maintained in order to enable ua to obtaiu the 
things we must have, so there are certain other conditions 
necessary in order to make us happy. Once security seemed 
to be the " one thing needful." But gradually, as security 
began to be assured, people realized that security was not 
all, but that liberty was also an essential. Security is no 
less important now than it ever was ; but we have taken it 
as a matter of course and have ceased to think so much about 
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it. We are not satisfied simply to have other people look 
out for us; we want to be free to do things for ourselves. 

Liberty, as we understand it to-day, is the freedom of an 
individual to do as he pleases so long as he does not infringe 
on the rights of others. We, who live in a free country, 
can not understand fully how much our Uberty means to us. 
We simply take it for granted that things should be so. 

But there are many people who have not yet experienced 
the benefits of liberty. Most of the Russians were for cen- 
turies hardly more than slaves, and now when they are 
seeking freedom they have little idea of the meaning of real 
liberty. The change in their country has been too abrupt. 
Wherever liberty does not exist, the people can hardly 
fail to be unprogressive, and they are often discontented. 
They neither care nor dare to undertake anything new for 
themselves. Their government must give them permission 
to do even some of the simplest things, and the officials are 
likely to be greedy, selfish, and dishonest men. We can not 
have real contentment without liberty. 

What does liberty mean to you ? Could you be contented with- 
out liberty? 

In Germany before the Great War the government was very 
strict in the rules which it required the people to observe in business 
and in their personal conduct. Yet Germany made much progress. 
Does this fact conflict with the statements made above? 

22. The Chance to Get Ahead. — Every man, rich or 
poor, in order to be really contented must have a chance to 
get ahead in this world. But let us make no mistake about 
this. Getting ahead does not mean only diorter hours and 
more pay. It means not only financial progress, but a 
chance for intellectual advancement and the development 
of whatever abiUty one possesses. 

But can an increase in salary alone help the worker? It 
is a well-known fact that the more money some people re- 
ceive, the more they think they must spend. When the 
steelworker begins to buy silk shirts for fifteen dollars and 
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shoes for as much or more, regardless of his need, he achieves 
no real happiness or contentment. He merely spends more 
money in a foolish imitation of his employer or some other 
rich man. 

A chance to get ahead means simply the opportmiity 
for a man to show his real abihty in his chosen work, and thus 
make progress intellectually atid socially as well as financially. 
If he is fit to hold a position in which he can think for himself 
or command others, he ought to have a chance to show his 
fitness, instead of being forced always to take orders from 
some one else. When a man has such an opportunity to 
prove what he really can do, he strives harder and in the end 
he is more happy and contented. 

What keeps some men from getting ahead ? Do we all have an 
equal chance in this country? What should people consider be- 
sides hours of work and wages? In what sense are **ail men 
created equal'' ? 

If we can come nearer the state of affairs where every 
person, young or old, lives under conditions which either 
make him contented or give him the chance to become 
contented, the better and happier will our country be. We 
must not expect to get all these blessings in full measure 
at once, for it takes time and work to undo wrongs which 
have existed for many years. But if every person seeks as 
far as he can to secure these benefits for every one, he wiU 
be able to enjoy them himself much sooner and more com- 
pletely. 

QUESTIONS 

How extensive are our wants? What limits them? Compare 
our wants one hundred years ago with our wants to-day. Explain 
why there is such a difference. 

Distinguish between individual and community wants. How 
will you test whether a want is good or bad? Give examples of 
different classes of wants. Explain the kinds of motives which 
cause people to wish to possess things. 

What is the meaning of value f Explain the two kinds of value. 
What is the only sure way of getting the things we want ? What 
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is the matter with the other ways which people sometimes de- 
pend on? 

What is the importance of variety in our wants? Explain the 
law of least social cost. Why are rest and recreation desirable? 

What benefits are derived from being able to acquire property 
of your own? What is communism? How well has it succeeded ? 
Why? 

Is there any conflict between security and liberty? How far 
should liberty extend? What usually happens when ignorant 
people who have been downtrodden suddenly become free ? Show 
how the chance of advancement helps people in their work. Is 
it going to be easy to bring about desirable conditions for every one? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

What I Would Do if I Had a Million Dollars. 

The Things I like Best to Do and Why. 

What if George Washington Came Back to This Country? 

What Benjamin Franklin Would Think of Us Now. 

Some Needs of Our Community. 

How to Spend a Vacation. 

My Ideal of a Happy City. 

A Day in Early Plymouth. 

Brook Farm. 

Experiments in ''Communities." 

How I Want to Feel toward My Employer. 

What I Want My Employer to Think of Me. 



CHAPTER III 
WHAT aOVEBNHEITT DOES FOB ITS 



OooemTnent is, or ought to be, instituted for the common benefit, 
protection, and security of the people, nation, or community. 

— Virginia Bill of Bights, 1776. 



23. Why We Must Have Government. — One of the 
many things that we take for granted is that somebody will 
protect us and maintain law, order, and happiness among us. 
But who is to do this? 

There was a time when every stranger was considered an 
enemy, and every one whom a person did not know was 
looked upon with suspicion. And very often it was neces- 
sary to treat him so, for the people of early days had little 
or no respect for any who were not strong enough to look 
out for themselves.^ So each individual protected himself 
and his family as best he could. He cared nothing for what 
might happen to his neighbor as long as he was safe himself. 

But men discovered that " in union there is strength.'' 
They associated themselves under leaders who possessed 
power and ability, and some form of government was estab- 
lished which protected its people. At first, indeed, this was 
about the only thing which it tried to do. 

From these simple beginnings have grown the great or- 
ganized governments of to-day. Our own national govern- 
ment protects us from foreign enemies with her army and 



1 It is said that even our custom of shaking hands is the survival of an old 
practice of grasping the hand of a stranger so that he could not wield his 
sword. 

37 
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n&vy. Nations, too, have come together in a League of 
Nations to make peace more certain, believing that thus 
they can deal better with any disturber and make the work 
of protection easier for all. Our local govemmenta have 
furnished police forces to protect us from fraud and violence, 
and fire departments to keep us from harm in case of fire. 
Our national, state, and local governments alike look out 



Texas State Captfol at Austin. 

The capital is the center of the organized government in each state. 

Where is the capitol of your state located? 

for our health and try to guard us carefully from all kinds 
of diseases. Without their services not a single one of the 
conditions necessary for life and happiness could we be sure 
of enjoying for a single day. 

In return for this protection we are forced to do our part, 
by giving either our money or our services. Surely we can 
do this always willingly, remembering all that our govern- 
ment has done for us. 
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Why is protection essential to you? Why is organized goverti- 
ment necessary for this purpose ? How can you take your part in 
protecting this country? Is protection in peace as necessary as in 
times of war? 

24. Government in the Early Family. — The family in 
early times meant a good deal more than it does to-day, 
though now as then it is the foundation of all society. The 
ancient family consisted of all the single children, the married 
sons and their families, the adopted children, and all the 
slaves and servants. At the head of all these, with supreme 
power, was the father. It was his right to put any one of 
them to death or to sell them into slavery. He determined 
whom his children should marry and what kind of life they 
should lead. 

In return for this absolute submission to his will the father 
was a kind of supreme judge, lawgiver, and protector. Since 
in the earhest times physical strength alone counted, abso- 
lute rule was the only method possible. Unless strict obe- 
dience was assured, no one would assmne the responsibiUty 
of giving protection. This family system was the pattern 
for the absolute government of the early states and nations. 

Is there too little government in the modem family? Is it de- 
sirable or wise that the power of the f-ather in the family should 
have so far diminished? 

26. How Social Organizations Grew. — We have seen 
that the family, with the father as ruler, was the first social 
organization. Gradually, for protection and other reasons, 
some families of the same religion and same interests would 
expand or unite into a group called a clan. The most power- 
ful man became its leader, and he was accorded much of the 
recognition given to the father in the family. 

Then clans might unite or expand and become a trihe. 
Still physical strength or prowess continued to determine 
who should be supreme. The principal service of the tribe 
was to secure efficiency in making war. The chief of the 
tribe was both leader in war and a kind of president in time 
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of peace. Frequently the office was passed down in line by 
inheritance. 

Tribes often combined into a city state, either by conquest 
of other tribes or by union with them. The city became 
the center of all activity. Work of all kinds was carried on 
and the people became more progressive and enterprising. 

Finally by conquest, trade, colonization, and annexation 
city states grew into great nations. Athens, Carthage, Rome, 
and many others illustrate this fact among ancient peoples. 

Since we know most about the history of the people of 
Europe and western Asia, it is from those parts of the world 
that we get most of our illustrations of the growth of the 
simple social organizations into city states and nations. Yet 
the process is not imknown in America, for in the history of 
the Iroquois Indians a similar stoiy is told. If it had not 
been for the coming of the white man, they might have united 
into a real Indian nation. 

26. Changes in Forms of Government. — The first form 
of government that the world knew was an absolute monarchy. 
The king's power, like that of the father in the family, was 
supreme. He had the power of life and death over his sub- 
jects and in all things his word was law. 

But gradually the people began to desire some Hberties 
of their own. Consequently they began to limit the king's 
power. The leading men of the state either invited them- 
selves or were invited by the king to act as a council to advise 
him. Among some peoples, too, a popular assembly com- 
posed of the free men was held to express the will of the people 
on certain matters of importance. 

If the king chanced to be a weakling or for some other 
reason was unfit for ruling, the council generally took things 
into their own hands and ruled just as they pleased. Thus 
an oligarchy or aristocracy was formed, where a small number 
of nobles were the ruling force. But sometimes the king 
had a mind of his own and was perfectly capable of ruling 
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alone. If such was the case, the king's council became merely 
an advisory body, whose opinions as a rule the king respected. 
Then the govermnent was a limited monarchy^ the extent of 
limitation depending on the character of king and nobles 
alike. 

But the tendency to take power from the king became 
stronger and stronger. In many countries violent changes 
took place. As the result of hundreds of years' development, 
the king's power was much diminished in some countries, 
while in others monarchy was completely destroyed. Great 
Britain is an example of a country where the form of govern- 
ment has not changed, but where the power of the king has 
been reduced to almost nothing. The representatives of 
the people entirely control the govermnent. . 

To-day more than half of the countries of the world have 
become democracies or republics, where the will of the people 
is supposed to be the will of the government, and where there 
are no officers who inherit their places. In a republic the 
people direct the affairs of the nation by electing represent- 
atives to attend to this work. In a pure democracy the gov- 
ernment is administered directly by the people. You can see 
that in a large country a pure democracy would be impossible, 
but ^the spirit of democracy can prevail in any free govern- 
ment which, in the words of Lincoln, is " of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." 

Would an absolute monarchy governed by a wise and good man 
have any advantages over a republic composed of half-educated 
people without exx)erience in self-government ? What has been the 
matter with Mexico in recent years ? Is the same kind of govern- 
ment suitable for all countries ? How will you decide what kind of 
government is needed in any particular place? 

27. Getting Government into the Hands of the People. 
— We have seen that at first absolute monarchies were the 
only forms of government, but that it was discovered that 
these were not very desirable, especially if the leader happened 
to be a tyrant. And so by various steps, not exactly the 
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same in every place, popular government was early intro- 
duced into Greece and Rome. But " the people " in those 
days meant something very different from our conception 
of the term to-day. Often over half the j)opulation were 
slaves, so that the number of men with actual voice in the 
government was very small indeed. 

It is not so much from Greece and Rome, however, that 
the popular governments of to-day are derived. The greatest 
examples in the world of popular governments have been 
among the people of the English-speaking race. Long ago 
when the Saxons first came to England they brought with 
them a strong devotion to self-government. They estab- 
lished their institutions and customs in Britain and made 
their language. the basis of our English speech. 

Then the Norman Conquest took, place (1066). Under 
the iron rule of William the Conqueror England was forced 
to undergo many severe changes. The kings became power- 
ful rulers. The peasants resented the increasing power 
of the king, but they accomplished nothing except to show 
that the old spirit of freedom had not been completely 
crushed. Some of the kings wanted to treat the people 
fairly, but they all bestowed benefits upon the people instead 
of carrying out the will of the people. 

The barons, too, who were the chief landholders and 
possessed most of the privileges, were uneasy and finally 
could stand it no longer. When King John showed himself 
xmusually tyrannical they forced him to sign Magna Charta 
(the Great Charter), which took certain powers from the 
king and gave the barons more voice in the government 
(1215). Even to-day the granting of Magna Charta is 
looked upon as the foundation of English liberty, although 
only one class was directly benefited by it. Parliaments 
later came into being, which were composed of men repre- 
senting the different classes and chief communities in the 
country. It became definitely understood that the kings 
could levy no taxes unless Parliament gave its consent. 
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In the seventeenth century the Stuarts came to the throne 
and proceeded to proclaun the "divine tight of kings." 
Trouble immediately began, which resulted in the Puritan 
Revolution, of which Ohver Cromwell was a notable leader, 
and in the beheading of King Charles I. The Stuarts were 
soon restored to power for a time, but in the almost bloodless 
" Revolution " of 1688 another Stuart king lost his throne. 
The Bill of Rights was then passed (1689). Again the 



The Great Charter op King Johk. 

people had made a great gain in popular government. Guar- 
antees of rights were given which have never been revoked. 
Some of the words of this Bill of Rights appear even in our 
own Constitution. 

During the last hundred years tremendous progress 
toward democracy has been made in England, Many reform 
bills have been passed, extending the vote to more and more 
of the people, so that to-day, althot^ England still has a 
king, her people have as much freedom as any people in the 
world. Tennyson spoke of England as the country " where 
Freedom broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent," 
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But when the English people have taken a step ahead they 
seldom retreat. 

Then, too, look at the great advancement made in our 
own country along these same lines. When Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote that " all men are created equal," he was far from 
the truth at that time. Even he held his slaves, ^ho had 
absolutely no voice in public affairs. Besides, the right of 
free men to vote was usually limited by requirements of 
property ownership and even rehgion, so that the number of 
voters really was very small in comparison to the population. 

But during the nineteenth century in the United States 
as well as in England there was a steady development. 
Krst, reUgious requirements were abolished, and next prop- 
erty-holding requirements. After our Civil War race dis- 
tinctions were blotted out, and the black man had equal 
rights with the white man. And now even the sex barrier 
has broken and women have an equal voice with men in 
choosing the officers and making the laws of our country. 
We have at least succeeded in getting the government into 
the hands of all the people who have reached manhood and 
womanhood. 

• 

How can you explain the fact that the progress of the United 
States in democracy was more rapid than Qreat Britain's? What 
would Thomas Jefferson think of our democracy to-day? 

The great World War was fought, in part, as President 
Wilson put it, that the world might " be made safe for de- 
mocracy." It resulted in the complete triumph of the free 
peoples over those who had been ruled by backward-looking 
monarchs. These lost their thrones before the great struggle 
was over, and in the territories over which they ruled re- 
publics have been set up. Now if the world fails to make 
the advancement which it desires, it is the fault of the people 
themselves. Government almost everywhere is in their hands. 

28. The Plan of Our Own Government. — We say that 
the United States is a federal republic. A republic, as we 
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have learned, is a government for the people through repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. But what do we meao by 
A federal repubhc? " Federal " means that it is made up of 
Btat£s each having a separate political oi^nization of its own. 
Let us see the reason why we have a federal repubhc. 
Before the Americans gained their independence they formed 
thirteen separate colonies, each with its own fonn of govern- 
ment. They had been settled separately, and much of the 



The Cafctol at Waskinoton. 
This is where our natlona] law-makers meet. 

time had little to do with one another directly. When the 
stru(^ for independence came, the able men of the day 
realized that if their cau8e was to prosper they must have 
unity. In the attempt to establish some form of national 
government the states proved very hard to deal with. They 
were determined not to lose their individuality as states, 
and at first they were unwilling to give enough power to the 
national government. 
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After a few years of experimenting with a weak national 
government, a convention was held in 1787, which made a 
new and much better Constitution. Under this, our present 
government began its work in 1789. To-day we have forty- 
eight states, each with a political organization of its own, but 
recognizing the national government as having superior power. 

Do you think that the colonies were justified in keeping their own 
governments after they became states? Have separate state 
governments been of any use to the country ? 

For convenience in carrying on the work of government 
the states are divided into counties, and the counties in turn 
are composed of cities, towns or townships, and villages or 
boroughs. Most of the duties of government that concern 
our life in our local communities are done through the agency 
of these divisions of the state. But the federal, or national, 
government, as well as the state government, gets very close 
to us sometimes. Whenever the postman brings us a letter, 
whenever father makes out an income tax return, and when 
somebody sends word to brother John that he must go to 
a training camp, we are very sure that there is a govern- 
ment of the United States of America which can reach out 
to every one of us, either giving service to us or commanding 
us to serve our country. 

29. Services of Governments To-day. — Before going 
further, let us sum up the services which the governments 
of to-day perform for their people. 

We have seen how the need of protection was the real 
cause for organized government. Even to-day this need 
remains and the protection of the life and property of its citi- 
zens is one of the chief services of government. 

But protection can not come without the obedience and 
cooperation of each individual with his government. For 
this reason the government determines the rights and duties 
of the people. The government must do this, because in- 
dividuals would often disagree. 
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It makes laws setting forth our rights and duties, which 
aU must obey or be punished for disobeying. To some narrow- 
minded or ignorant people this may look Uke an infringe- 
ment on their personal liberty, but without law and order, 
the Ufe and property of no individual is safe. And so the 
very fact that the government, whether local or national, 
does make laws and forces people to obey them, shows all 



How SouB Public Money Was Spent. 

Thia tunnel meant a great deal In the way of convenience to the people 

of the community. 

the more plainly how willing we ought to be to serve our 
government, though our service be very little. 

Then, too, the government regvlaies and carries on many 
activiUes, which can be performed better by the government 
than by private ot^nizations. It controls the mail service 
of the country, regulates railroads and some other industries, 
erects public buildings, keeps the streets and highways in 
repair, manages the public schools, and performs numerous 
other services that promote the welfare of the people. Some 
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people seem to think that by taking over so many activities 

the government is getting too much control. Certainly no 

one should object, though, if it performs its duties well and 

if more benefits are rendered to all the people than by leaving 

things to be done by private citizens. 

What does the govemment do for you personally? To what 
extent and how could any of these services be performed if we did 
not have a govemment ? 

30. Expenses of Govemment. — So that we may under- 
stand further the services of our govemment, let us consider 
some of the expenses which the govemment is forced to in- 
cur. To meet these expenses our people are called upon to 
pay money in the form of taxes. 

Our national govemment has to keep a standing army 
and navy to protect the people from foreign enemies and 
sometimes to keep order at home. Every year it gives out a 
great deal of money in salaries to the national ofiicers and 
in pensions. It cares for the Indian tribes remaining in 
our country, aids in the construction of public-works, espe- 
cially in the improvement of rivers and harbors, and keeps 
up many agencies such as the Weather Bureau, which are 
maintained for the general public welfare. Besides, during 
the recent war the United States govemment borrowed a 
great deal of money from the people and in exchange for it 
issued many bonds. The interest on these bonds amounts 
to a great sum, which the national govemment must pay, 
in addition to the many other regular expenses. 

Our state governments also have their expenses. Most 
states have either a militia or a national guard to protect 
their people from disorder. State oflScers must also be paid. 
But the greatest work of the state is the maintenance of 
public institutions, the protection of the people's health, 
and the improvement of internal conditions. In many states 
hospitals, asylums, and the public schools are aided largely 
out of the state treasury. Bureaus for food and dairy in- 
spection are included in the state's public health department. 
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Then there is the vast amount of money spent yearly for 
the improvement of roads and bridges and the conservation 
of Ithe state's forests and mineral resources. Truly the 
state has a great work to do and needs ample funds. 

We have also the local government with local officers to be 
paid. It bears the chief support of the schools, some public 
hospitals, and other institutions for the use of all. In the 
way of protecting the people it alao incurs a great expense. 



Road Building in the Colorado Mountajns. 
Some of the western slates have as fine roads as can be found In the country. 

A fire department, a pohce department, and a health de> 
partment are maintained. Then too the local government 
must see to the improvement of its streets and highways 
and to the establishment of parks and playgrounds. All 
these things take money and for this reason we are taxed. 
If we comit up all the expenses paid by local governments 
all over the country, we find that very much more is spent 
by them than by the state governments, and more even than 
by the national government except in the time of a great war. 
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Can you think of any other expenses of the national government ? 
of your state government? of your local government? Look up 
in some reference book how much each of them spent last year. 
Find out how much debt each has at present, and figure the interest 
on this for a year at four or five per cent. 

QUESTIONS 

Why do we need governments to protect us ? How was protec- 
tion obtained in the earliest times ? 

Describe the early family. Explain the growth of larger social 
groups. Give examples of these from your knowledge of history. 

What was the earliest form of government? Why? How did 
the power of the monarch become limited? Trace the process 
of getting government into the hands of the people in England. 
Show how the United States has become democratic. Explain 
the forms of government most common in nations to-day. 

Outline the general plan of our own government. Why do we 
have separate states? How are the states subdivided? 

Explain the principal services which governments render. What 
are some of the main items of expense for our national government? 
our state governments ? our local governments ? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Family in the Days of Abraham. 
The Family in Ancient Rome. 
The Best Form of Government for Us. 
What My Government Does for Me. 



CHAPTER IV 
OUB DUTY TO OUB GOVEBHMENT 



It is your business to rise up and preserve the union and liberty 
for yourselves and not for me. — Lincoln. 



31. Honoring Our Government. — We have been dis- 
cussing what our government does for us. It is very natural, 
then, that we should consider what we ought to do for our 
government. Surely we owe it something for its many 
services. 

" America first ! " is a slogan we often hear. Surely we 
need not enlarge upon its importance. This should not mean 
mere boastfulness or selfishness on the part of Americans, 
but should mean, on the contrary, devotion to the flag and 
what it represents and willingness to make any sacrifice to 
keep it from dishonor. 

In doing this our citizens must first of all render obedience. 
The men whom we elect to represent us in the government 
pass many laws, some of which may not be entirely pleasing 
to us. But that does not mean that we have the right to 
disobey them. What kind of country do you think this 
would be if every one obeyed only those laws which pleased 
him? We should soon have no government at all ; disorder 
would prevail, and would end in anarchy. 

But what can we do if a law seems imjust and unwise to us ? 
We all have the privilege of trying to make others see the 
harmfulness, if there is any, of the law and of trying to 
have it changed as soon as possible. But let us remember 
that as long as the law is in force it is our duty to obey it, no 
matter how unpleasant it may be. 

51 
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Then there is the matter of loyalty — loyalty to the men 
in office and to the principles of our government. No one 
is more despicable than the man or woman who is continually 
" knocking " our public officers and finding fault with every- 
thing they do. Criticism in its place is good, but what we 
want is constructive criticism that brings about good, not 
destractive criticism, which is only faultfinding. The man 



School Children Sw-utimo the Flag. 

Not only has the United States the most beautiful flag In the world, 

hut the stars and stripes have a greater historical significance than the 

emblem of any other nation. We cannot begin too early to leani loyalty 

to our fUr. 

who points out the errors of a plan and shows how they can 
be remedied is serving his government in the right way. 
It is only the ignorant or evil-intentioned man who criticizes 
but has no better plan to offer. 

We all know that in time of war freedom of speech is greatly 
limited, since no country could afford to have people critidz- 
ing its actions continually. But what about free speech in 
time of peace? To what extent should the government 
have the right to regulate or limit the expression of its 
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people's ideas? For the government to forbid the people 
to criticize any actions of those in authority or to express 
their own opinions on the questions of the day, would 
easily open the way for an abuse of power on the part of 
corrupt and ambitious politicians if they happened to get 
in office. 

In many cases, an individual's own decency and fair- 
mindedness alone must decide what is proper. We must 
develop a good feeling toward public officers and encourage 
others to do the same. Of course, if bad men get into power, 
we should never be afraid to show the public their misdeeds 
and overthrow their power if possible ; but we should have 
sound reasons for whatever we say about them and if it is 
necessary to overthrow them we should do so in the way 
which our Constitution provides. Because officeholders be- 
long to another party or a different church is no reason for 
believing every evil story that some one circulates about 
them. Let us put the Golden Rule into practice in the 
affairs of our government and treat our officials with the 
same respect that we should desire if we were in their 
places. 

How may you get a law changed which you personally do not 
like? Should your interests alone be considered? What does 
"loyalty** mean to you? Can you think of any way in which free 
speech should be limited in time of peace? What do you think 
about persons who are continually circulating rumors about the 
President and other public officers? How can we stop such 
actions? If you honestly believe that an official is doing wrong, 
what can you do to correct the situation ? 

32. Social Service. — Besides giving his loyal support 
to the government, every good citizen should engage willingly 
in social service. By social service we mean activities of any 
kind that help to improve the conditions of the people. 
Sometimes we use the term to signify helping the poor to 
live better, improving home conditions in the slmns, trying 
to get bad men and women to live good lives, and the like. 
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Praiseworthy indeed is this kind of work, but it is not the 
only kind of social service. 

During the Great War many special varieties of social 
service were carried on. The Red Cross with its care for 
the sick and wounded both in this country and in Europe, 
and with its many workers everywhere engaged in making 
bandages and other surgical equipment, did its part in re- 
lieving the physical needs of the men. The Y. M. C. A., 
Y. M. H. A., Salvation Army, and Knights of Columbus, 
with their ''huts " not far from even the front line trenches, 
gave recreation and spiritual aid to the soldiers. 

Then there was the sale of Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps 
which gave to our government the financial aid which it so 
badly needed. 

The Four Minute Men who gave their time in speaking 
in behalf of the government did a valuable piece of social 
service, and even we in the schools, by aiding in the sale of 
bonds and Thrift Stamps and by supporting the Red Cross, 
did our part in the great service then called for. 

To solve the great problems before us to-day we must 
revive some of our wartime enthusiasm. Our people still 
have great tasks on hand and we must take a lively interest 
in everything that concerns the whole community and nation. 

Mention some other aotivities which you could call social service. 
Can there be social service in politics? What did you personally 
do to aid the country during the war? What are you doing now? 
How can we keep our wartime patriotism? 

33. Voting. — Since our government is a repubUc, the 
people are supposed to have a voice in electing oflBcers to 
represent them and in making the laws. Accordingly the 
privilege of voting has been granted to many of them. We 
will go further and assert that it is the positive duty of every 
good citizen to come out on election days and vote for what 
he thinks is right. 

Too often we hear good men say that politics is only a 
means of graft and that they refuse to get into the dirty 
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mess. Others say that they do not want the responsibility 
of the ballot, and prefer to let others run the govenunent. 
That is just where the trouble lies. 

Good men, who would be for the right side, do not come out 
to do their share in electing the good candidates. They con- 
tent themselves with sitting at home, finding fault with the 

way the government 

is ran and condemn- 
ing the filth of poli- 
tics to-day, while all 
the time they are to 
blame for the exists 
ing conditions. Only 
when men come out 
and conscientiously 
support the candi- 
dates whom they 
think best, are they 
perfonning their real 
duty to the govern- 
ment. 

In order to keep 

out some of those irfio 

„ . , President WrLsoN Votimg. 

are imfit to enjoy the ^^ ,^^ ^„,^ p,^,^^^, ^ ,^, „„„,j 

npit of VOtmg, the states travels hundreds of miles to vote In hJs 
states demand certain home town, has any citizen an excuse for not 
qualifications, such '"""K' «*peol»"y "hen his vote counts » 
^ ' much as the President sr 

as citizenship m the 

United States, residence for a certain length of time in a 
state, and perhaps the payment of some tax. In some 
states the voter is required to pass an intelligence test, 
such as being able to read and write or to understand a 
part of the constitution. In some cases this serves a pur- 
pose which all would recognize as good, while in others its 
main object is to keep certain classes, such as the southern 
negroes, from taking a part in the government. 
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Until after the Civil War the national government did 
not undertake to control the right to vote at all, leaving it 
wholly for the states to regulate. Then our national consti- 
tution was amended so as to forbid the states to deny the 
ballot to any one because of his color. For a long time, too, 
the states gave the right to vote only to men. But just 
now the Constitution has been amended again so that the 
states must permit the women to vote. 

Let us all, boys and girls alike, when we are given the 
privilege of voting, exercise it wisely and with the best 
judgment that is in us. We may decide what the policy of 
our government shall be. It rests with us as individuals. 

Why is voting a duty? Some people call it a right. Is their 
statement strictly correct ? Why should voters be limited ? Why 
insist on the age requirement of twenty-one years ? How can we 
benefit our government by voting? 

34. Taxpaying. — We have studied how much the gov- 
ernment does for us, and have noticed, in passing, the expense 
of these services to the government. To meet these expenses 
the government levies taxeSj which really are the same as 
taking a part of one's private property for pubUc use. People 
often object strenuously to such methods. They do not seem 
to realize that a government, as well as a family, can not 
exist without funds. They say, '* Get the money some other 
way." But as yet no other way has been found so sure or 
so simple. The government needs the money in its work 
and since we are the ones who receive the real benefits from 
it, we must do our part toward bearing the burden of expense. 

But on what principle should these taxes be levied? Cer- 
tainly a person's ability to pay should be the first thing con- 
sidered. The rich man with his miUions would scarcely 
miss the sum required for taxes, while even a small tax might 
be a burden on the poor man. 

The benefits received by the individual from the govern- 
ment may also be sometimes considered. The wealthy 
landowner has more property to be protected than the man 
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with his little house and lot, and accordingly should pay 
more for that protection. But this principle can not abso- 
lutely be depended upon, since a poor family may receive 
many benefits from the government and yet have no property 
to be taxed. Such a plan could not meet the needs of the 
state and therefore would not be advisable as a general policy. 
There are certain other features which every taxpayer 
has the right to demand. The money received should be 
"used for the benefit of the public as a whole, not for a small 
favored group. AU the people should know the reasons for 
levying the tax, the amount of assessment, and the <me when 
the tax is due. If the taxes levied possess such qualities, 
it is indeed our duty to pay them. 

Do you think of any other qualities of a good tax? Should 
everybody pay taxes? Does everybody pay them? When have we 
a right to object to a tax? 

36. The Need of Intelligent Interest. — Our government 
is much Uke a stock company in which each one of us has a 
share. You know how interested a man is in the success 
of an oil company or a bakery or anything else if he happens 
to have invested his money in it. He reads the market page 
of the newspapers every day to see how the business is pros- 
pering. Success or failure of the venture vitally affects him. 
The same interest which he possesses, we should have in our 
government, for have we not a part in it? 

The ignorant citizen is of no use to his community or to 
the government as a whole, as long as he is permitted to 
remain in that state of ignorance. He is a menace to society, 
for he does not even know his duties to his country or to 
himself. The problems of government are too deep for him 
to understand, and as a result he is easily influenced by in- 
capable men seeking office or by radical leaders trying to 
overthrow the government. 

On the other hand, the intelligent citizen knows his duties 
and does them. He understands thoroughly the problems 
of the government and knows who is best fitted to meet such 
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(^fficulties. When some unworthy politician comes seekii^ 
his vote, he is not easily deceived, but remains true to his 
principles. Citizens of this type are a blessing not only to 
their own local communities but to their entire country. 

But there are many intelligent men who are not serving 
their government as they should. They may do nothing to 



What Irricmion Makes Possible. 
An apple orchard In the slate of Washington. Some of the finest fruit in 
the world is grown here. But without water this would be a barren desert. 
Are these people doing an act of good citizenship In caring for this orchard ! 
Are they under obligations lo the government — national, state, or local.' 
If so, for what In each instance ! 

harm it as an ignorant man might do. But the question is, 
What are they doing to make it better? It is the duty of 
each one to take an active interest in pubhc affairs. We ought 
ourselves to keep informed about public questions and to 
urge people to accept those pohcies which we beUeve to be 
the best. The ignorant citizen should be made intelligent 
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through the efforts of the good citizen. Only when each 
citizen individually cooperates with the government and 
uses his intelligence toward advancing its interests will our 
country be safe. To do this is not one bit less important 
than to pay taxes. Moreover, when we have the right kind 
of men in responsible positions the government will be 
conducted in the most businesslike way. It will then be 
possible either to reduce our taxes or to get much more done 
by means of them than we frequently get now. 

Mention some mistakes made by ignorant citizens. What is 
the effect when a government has ignorant officeholders? What 
benefits come from a knowledge of public problems ? How can we 
help in promoting an intelligent interest among our people ? Does 
going to school help any ? How ? 

36. Fields That We May Study. — In promoting this in- 
telligent interest which we need, there are many fields in 
which we may study concerning men in their relations with 
one another. As a whole these are commonly known as the 
social sciences. 

Perhaps the first of these which might occur to us is history. 
This is a record of the relations of men and women with one 
another in the past. Along with this goes an explanation of 
these relations and their bearing upon the present time. Our 
Revolutionary War, the adoption of the Constitution, and 
the Civil War are all a part of the history of this country. 
Not only do they deal with the relations of people at the time, 
but no one can deny their effect upon our country to-day. 

By civics we mean the study of the relations of a citizen 
toward his government and the problems with which that 
government has to deal. It explains the workings of the 
government, the duties of the citizens, and the services which 
they receive. 

Ethics is the study of the moral principles underlying the 
relations of people toward one another. 

Economics J the last which we will consider here, is the 
study of the dealings of men with one another which relate to 
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earning a living. It is upon some features of this subject 
that we shall spend most of our time during the remainder 
of this work. We shall try to discover whether there are 
laws that govern these relations of life, just as there are laws 
which tell us what we ought to do and ought not to do in 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, and conduct. We shall en- 
deavor to find out the principles which, if we follow them, 
will make our conmiunity and our nation a pleasanter and 
better place to Uve in. 

To the majority of people economics is of surpassing im- 
portance, since the matter of earning a Uving is surely vital 
to nearly every one. But none of these social sciences should 
be thought of as wholly separate from the others. In busi- 
ness and government, as well as in everyday life, we need 
high moral standards. Government is needed to protect 
busmess, and business in turn helps to establish government. 
Each has some bearing on the other that must not be over- 
looked. In studying some features of the great subject of 
economics we shall prepare ourselves better to understand 
the other subjects and shall be better equipped for our duties 
as citizens. 

Show how each of these subjects applies to the study of the 
schools, railroads, newspapers, or a day laborer's views on things. 

QUESTIONS 

Mention as many ways as possible in which a citizen can serve 
his government. How many of these are open to you right now? 
How far is it a person's duty to obey those who are in authority ? 
to obey the laws ? What is loyalty f Explain social service. Men- 
tion as many varieties of it as possible. Is voting a privilege, a 
right, or a duty? Why? Who may vote in your state? 

What is a tax? What are the qualities of a good tax? Discuss 
each. Why must we pay taxes ? 

Why is it for the interest of the community that every citizen 
should be intelligent? What else besides intelligence is needed in 
good citizenship? What subjects of study deal with the relations 
of people toward one another? Explain each. What is the impor- 
tance of economics and how is it related to other subjects ? 
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SPECIAL TOPICS 

A Man without a Country. 

War Work in the Schools. 

How I Can Help My Government. 

The Place Where Voting Is Done. 

Should Every Qualified Person Be Punished if He Does Not 
Vote? 

What the Subjects We Study in School Do to Make Us Better 
Citizens. 

The Taxdodger and What I Think of Him. 



CHAPTER V 
THE HAOHIHEBT OF OOYEBiniEHT 



ChvemTnent may be said to be the voice of aU the people speaking 
to each one of us. — (ySrien. 

37. Our National Government. — Before we discuss the 
great economic questions which are so important to us, it 
may be well for us to be sure that we understand the main 
facts about the machinery with which we have to work. 
We shall refer so often to Congress, the President, the courts, 
states, cities, and the like, that we must know what these 
are and at least in a general way what they have to do. 

All governments have three functions, or kinds of work 
to do, as we shall explain below — a legislative, an executive, 
and a judicial. In some governments at least the first two 
of these are combined, but in our country the three functions 
are largely kept distinct. 

The legislative body in our national government is made 
up of the Senate and the House of Representatives, which 
together are known as the Congress. The men in these 
houses are supposed to express the opinions of the majority 
of the people, and accordingly have the power of making the 
laws of the country. 

At the head of the executive department is the President 
of the United States. Under him are the ten members of 
the Cabinet with their many thousands of subordinates. 
It is the duty of this department to see that the laws of the 
country are put into effect. 

The judicial department of the United States interprets 

the meaning of the laws, when there is some dispute about 

62 
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them, and administera justice to those accused of disobeying 
them. At the head of this great department is the Supreme 
Court with its nine justices. Below it are the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals and the District Courts. 

When our national government was first established, the 
people feared greatly that unless the powers of these three 
departments were limited in some way their Uberty might 
be endangered. Consequently they formed a system of 



The SuPKBue Court of the United States. 

dwcks and balances to prevent any such darker. The Presi- 
dent was given the power to veto a bill passed by Congress, 
while the courte may declare it of no effect if they believe 
it is contrary to the Constitution. In turn Congress has 
power to remove from office by impeachment proceedings 
either the President, his subordinates, or any judicial 
officer. 

In fact our forefathers were so anxious to keep the govern- 
ment from becomii^ tyrannical that they almost prevented 
it from beii^ businesslike. Checks and balances may be 
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good and helpful to a certain extent, but if they make it 
impossible to put enough responsibility on anybody so that 
we can know who is really to blame when things go 
wrong, the efficiency of the government can not fail to 
be harmed. 

What do you think of the check and balance system? Do you 
know of any oases where it has been good for the country? where 
it has been harmful ? Is it better to have the three departments of 
government distinct or combined in some form ? Are you familiar 
with the names of any people who hold high national offices to-day? 
Name ten famous presidents. 

38. Our State Governments. — The general plan of our 
state governments, though much like that of the national 
government, was certainly not adopted in imitation of it, 
as many persons suppose. When the colonists came here 
from the mother country, each group was provided with 
its own individual government. When independence came, 
these governments continued in many cases at first without 
very much change beyond what was necessary to show that 
the people no longer depended upon the mother country. 
The features of government which most of the colonies had 
in common served as a pattern for a niunber of features of 
our national government. As a result of this early history, 
the governments in the various states differ somewhat to-day, 
although in fundamental principles they are much the same. 

Every state has a lawmaking body of two houses. This 
body is usually referred to as the Legislature or the General 
Assembly, although in two states it is known as the General 
Court. The upper house, like that in the national govern- 
ment, is called the Senate; the lower house is called the 
House of Representatives, or, in some states, the Assembly. 
The members of the two houses have nearly the same kind 
of duties as the members of Congress, though the details of 
the process of lawmaking differ somewhat in each state. 

At the head of the executive department is the governor, 
with powers quite similar to those of the president in the 
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national government. There are many other executive 
officers to attend to the work of the state in particular 
branches of service, and over these the governor's power is 
in some states comparatively small. 

The judicial department of every state has a supreme court, 
although it is not always known by that name. There is 



The Capitol of Utah, 
Here the law-makers for the state of Utah assemble, 

always a syst«m of lower courts with their respective judges. 
These differ greatly in the states in oi^nization, but in all 
states their duties and powers are almost the same. 

At what place in the state is the government carried on ? Name 
the capital of your state. Is it wise for the governor's power to be 
limited? How much do you know about the history and organiza- 
tion of your state? 

39. Our Local Governments. — In order to manage the 
affairs of the state more easily and to better the local con- 
ditions of the people, every state is divided into coutUies. 
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For the same reasons, in a majority of the states, the coim^ 
ties are subdivided into tovms or tx/wnships, and the more 
thickly settled districts organized as dtieSj villages, or boroughs. 

You all know that the eariy New England settlers, for 
the sake of protection and for other reasons, kept together 
in their little villages. Consequently they produced a kind 
of local government in which the town was the center of 
all interest. The county there was established later only as 
a matter of convenience, but with no extensive power. 

In the southern colonies, however, the people were largely 
engaged in a kind of farming that forced them to spread out 
over large areas. As a result the county government looked 
out for the wants of the community and New England town 
government was practically unknown. 

The Middle Atlantic colonies found both systems of use 
to them. Consequently they produced a local government 
which gave a place to both the township and the county. 

Naturally, as people from these colonies moved westward, 
they took with them their own form of local government. 
As a result three systems of local government are in use to- 
day : the town system, the county system, and the county- 
township or mixed system. 

Mention five states that have the town system of government 
to-day; the county system; the mixed system. Which system 
do you think is preferable ? What system of local government do 
you have in your state ? Is there any special reason why you have 
that system? 

40. How Money Is Obtained. — We have already seen 
that our governments have many expenses whidi must be 
paid for in some way. Let us now consider some of the ways 
by which the needed money is provided. 

Our governments may obtain funds in three ways: by 
sale and gift, by loans, and by taxes. (1) Formerly the sale 
of public lands was a considerable source of revenue, but 
with the occupation of the West this has largely ceased. 
Gifts are made occasionally to the government by some 
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wealthy citizen, but certainly it would be very foolish to 
depend on either gift or sale very extensively in running a 
government. (2) Almost any government can borrow money 
either from another country or from its own people. How- 
ever, this should not be done to any great extent except in 
case of some sudden emergency or for pubUc improvements 
which are to be used for years to come, since the interest on 
such loans is very great and is only another item of expense. 
(3) Taxes, then, form the main part of our pubUc revenue. 

Our national government places import dviies on many 
products coming into our country from foreign lands. The 
words customs and tariff are often used for this kind of 
taxes. Another kind of tax is the internal revenue or excise. 
This is laid upon many articles manufactured in our own 
country, such as tobacco. " Luxury " taxes have been 
levied on scores of things, even on our tooth powder and 
toilet soap. Our national government also collects a tax 
on incomes over a certain amount and on large inheritances. 

The state government obtains its money, outside of what 
it borrows, chiefly from licenses and various kinds of taxes. 
In several states the money received from automobile owners 
for their licenses goes into the state treasury. Just as taxes 
form the main part of the national revenue, so the state is 
forced to depend chiefly on them. Large corporations are 
taxed on their dividends or their receipts, as are certain other 
forms of business activity. Besides, almost every state taxes 
inheritances, and some states also tax incomes and all kinds 
of property, although these latter taxes belong chiefly to 
the national and local governments. 

The local government also must meet its expenses. It im- 
poses fines for the disobedience of certain laws. This prac- 
tice not only brings in revenue, but also helps to promote re- 
spect for the laws of the country. Besides, licenses of many 
kinds are required to engage in certain forms of business. To 
own a dog one must have a license, and in most states one 
can not marry without getting a marriage Ucense in advance. 
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A tax on property, however, supplies the greater part of the 
local government's needs. Every land owner is forced to 
do his share toward aiding his local government financially. 
Every organization of government also has the right of 
eminent domain. Under this power the government may 
take part or all of a man's private property for its own use, 
if the owner is paid a reasonable price for it. If a dispute 
occurs over its value, a price is set by a board of viewers, 
which, if approved by the courts, must be accepted as final. 
This right permits the government to get property which 
it needs, when the private landholder might not be willing 
to dispose of it. The principle involved in it is the same as 
in paying taxes. Sometimes this right is granted to private 
companies. 

Is the post office a source of revenue or exi>ense ? Can you men- 
tion other ways in which governments get money? What is your 
opinion of the right of eminent domain f Should it be granted to 
private corporations? 

41. Classes of Taxes. — All taxes may be divided into two 
great classes — direct and indirect. Direct taxes are those 
whose burden is supposed to be borne by the person who 
pays them. Taxes on incomes, inheritances, and real estate 
are usually considered in this class. Nearly all taxes levied 
by the local government are of this kind. 

Indirect taxes are those whose burden is generally borne 
by other persons than those from whom the tax is collected. 
Often a tax on a house and lot is really indirect, for the owner 
may rent it and from the money obtained pay his taxes. 
The man who occupies the house then is the real payer. The 
manufacturer or importer who pays a tax on his good^ to the 
government adds enough to the price of the articles so that 
the people who use them pay the tax unknowingly. A great 
part of the taxes levied by the national government are in- 
direct taxes, since it has been found that they are more 
popular. 

Since many people think that one's ability to pay should 
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be the foundation of all taxes, the progressive or graduated 
tax naturally meets tiieir approval. A progressive tax is 
one whose rate of taxation increases as the value of the 
property to be taxed increases. Our national income and 
inheritance ta^s are based on this principle, and to most 
people it seems the wisest and beat principle to observe. 
A man ^ose income is $50,000 can pay an eight per cent 
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tax without missing it nearly so much as a man with a $5000 
income would feel a four per cent tax. 

But all taxes are not levied to obtain revenue, as many 
people suppose. There is the protective tariff, for example, 
which attempts to protect the industries and labor of our 
own country E^ainst foreign competition by making foreign 
goods cost more than homemade goods. Then, too, some 
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taxes are used to abolish certain undesirable practices. Prod- 
ucts of child labor have been heavily taxed by Congress so 
as to make it unprofitable to employ children in many kinds 
of work. Another example is the high tax put on paper 
money issued by the state banks. This takes away all the 
profit to the banks of issuing such money. 

Mention some taxes you have paid every day unknowingly. 
Why are indirect taxes more popular than direct? What is your 
opinion of the progressive tax? Can you mention any other uses 
for taxes than those mentioned ? 

42. Improvements in Tazation. — There is no use in deny- 
ing that the methods of collecting and using our taxes are 
as yet far from perfect. 

The United States was for many years the only prominent 
nation in the world which did not adopt a budget system. 
By a budget we mean an estimate of the probable expenses 
of the government for a year, with a plan for meeting these 
expenses. Unless something like this is done no one can tell 
whether the country will be deep in debt at the end of the 
year or have funds left in the treasury. Congress has very 
often made arrangements to spend money with little thought 
of the financial condition of the country, and the revenue 
and appropriation committees have not even worked to- 
gether. Most states carry on their affairs in about the .^me 
slipshod manner, so that it is little wonder that the financial 
conditions of our country are not as good as they should be. 

But some cities have adopted a fairly satisfactory budget 
system, and at last Congress has seen how foolish it is to try 
to do without one in the national government. A special 
officer or bureau should have charge of the work of planning 
and estimating the expenses of the government and making 
recommendations to the lawmaking body as to what should 
be spent and where the money is to come from. No one 
except the lawmaking body, of course, can actually levy 
the taxes. Only when we have a system like this can we 
'^ave a truly businesslike government. 
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At present there is also the difficulty which arises from the 
overlapping of taxes. Often the same source of revenue is 
touched twice, as in the case of incomes and inheritances, 
which are sometimes taxed by the state and national govern- 
ments aUke. Perhaps it would be well if each form of govern- 
ment should have its separate field from which to obtain 
revenue, and if it were definitely understood that the same 
source of revenue would not be drawn upon by more than 
one sort of tax. 

Then there is the matter of uniformity of assessment. 
Some people live in a city where the property is assessed at 
its real value and pay taxes accordingly. Other people Uve in 
a near-by city or town where the property is assessed far below 
its real value. You can not then compare one community 
with the other in the matter of taxation, and the people may 
not understand just what condition their finances are really in. 

Besides, if there is a general state or county tax on property, 
the community which has assessed its property too low would 
not pay its full share. In order to remedy this condition, 
some states, such as New York, have formed a state board 
of equaUzation to see that all the property in. the state is 
assessed on the same basis. Perhaps some such method is 
the easiest way out of the difficulty. 

A tax reform frequently advocated to-day is the so-called 
single tax. The supporters of this tax declare that the value 
of land alone should be taxed. Land, they say, is a gift of 
Nature and not like buildings and other improvements which 
are the result of men's labor. Individuals should not have 
the right to occupy it for their own use without paying for 
the privilege. Moreover, they beUeve that no one should 
be forced to pay a tax on buildings or other improvements 
which he may make on the land. This, they say, is only 
pimishing a man for his industry. As a result of the single 
tax they believe land would be developed, building would 
be stimulated, and social conditions as a whole would be 
bettered. This plan has been adopted in several localities. 
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Others believe that buildings and improvements which 
have to be protected by the community can rightly be asked 
to pay something for this protection. Besides, the opponents 
of the single tax do not believe that it would be possible to 
put all the burden of taxation upon one source of revenue. 
They say that in working out this scheme more injustice 
would be done than imder our present system. Perhaps a 
compromise can be reached without going to the extreme of 
the single tax. Undoubtedly land has not always paid as 
much as it should pay. 

Why do you think the United States was so slow in adopting a 
budget system ? Does your local government have such a system ? 
If it does not, what are the reasons ? Mention some things that are 
taxed by state and local governments alike. Is the assessment 
uniform in your state? When did it become so? Would it be 
possible to have uniform assessment throughout the United States ? 

43. Political Parties. — Governments are usually carried 
on through the agency of political parties. We have all 
heard of the two great political parties which have existed 
in our country for so many years, the Republican and the 
Democratic. But what do we mean by political parties? 
A political party is an organized group of persons who have 
similar ideas in regard to public questions. 

Why do parties come into existence? One man alone, 
unless he is extremely influential, has little chance of making 
his ideas tiie policy of the government. But when people 
aU over the country, whose principles are somewhat the same, 
band together and support certain candidates, they surely 
have a better chamce for success. So political parties were 
formed to secure united action among those who have the 
same ideas. 

But a political party, in order to be of any use, must be 
organized. At the head of each great party organization 
in this country is a national committee, made up of one 
political leader from each state in the Union. Every state 
has its conmiittee composed of prominent men of the party 
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in that state. Then there are the county committees and 
the city or township committees, both of which fonn a part 
of the great party organization. The wards and votii^ 
districts, too, in great cities have their committees, and a 
great deal of the work rests with them. It is their duty to 
stir up enthusiasm and get the voters out to elect their can- 
didates. 



Mothers of the Next President 
i-President 



A Political Advertisement. 

Do you think this advertisement secursd m«ny voles ? How does it impress 

you as an argument for the candidates mentioned f 

Each state has its own laws with reference to the way 
parties shall pick out the men they will support for the differ- 
ent offices. Most states have a system of direct primaries, 
in which every voter may have a voice in electii^ candidates. 
Usually a convention is held which draws up a statement of 
what the party is supposed to believe, which is called the 
platform of the party. 

After this has been drawn up and after the nominations 
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have been made, the real campaign to get the support of 
the people begms. Public meetings are held extolling this 
candidate and condemning that one. Newspapers aid by 
publishing the speeches made and by printing editorials 
favorable to their special candidate. Even advertising space 
is sold to the contending parties. 

Sometimes great parades with red lights and fireworks 
are held and many an ignorant man's vote is secured through 
just such demonstrations. Money is given freely by faith- 
ful supporters and is used to good advantage by the not 
always honest political bosses. Great manufacturers and 
others have been known to try to compel their men to vote 
for their favorite by threatening to close their works if the 
other man should be elected. 

Sometimes attempts have been made really to educate 
the people. Pamphlets have been given freely to discuss th^ 
issues presented by the parties. Some states require that 
this shall be done. This form of campaigning is by far the 
best, for only with an educated people, as we have said, can 
we hope to have an intelligent government. 

In your voting district do the two great parties have committees? 
Do you know who are members of these committees? Do parties 
always live up to their platforms ? What do you think of the vari- 
ous means of campaigning? Is it right to try to force voters to 
vote against their convictions ? What can we do about it ? 

44. Effects of Parties. — Because of the important place 
which political parties hold in our country their effects on 
the government and on the people themselves are many. 

First let us consider the good effects of political parties. 
They bring together those who think alike and give them a 
better chance of having their principles accepted as the policy 
of the nation or community. Parties do away with the in- 
difference of people and make them interested in their own 
government. When anything like a struggle between two 
great parties exists, you can be sure that almost every 
American will be aroused and ready to support either one 
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side or the other. Parties, then, stir up competition, which 
is usually good in any government, so long as it is fair. 

Then, too, the very fact that we have political parties 
places more responsibility on the party in power. If their 
administration is good, their opponents will have little 
reason to criticize them, but if they manage the affairs of the 
country poorly or dishonestly you can be sure it will all 
come out at the next election and such a party will prob- 
ably have to suffer. 

But political parties also have some bad effects. Party 
" bosses " often get in control of the party machinery and 
operate it to suit themselves. These bosses may be good 
men, but more often they care only for their own advance- 
ment and a chance to make dishonest profit. Independent 
men, as a rule, are shunned in party organizations. Weak 
tools who will carry out the bosses commands are preferred 
and are given important places for which they are entirely 
unfitted. 

Another bad effect of parties is the fact that many people 
insist on voting for a Republican or a Democrat just because 
he is labeled with that name. They give no consideration 
to a man's real merits. This habit of voting for a man just 
because he belongs to one party is perhaps the worst we have 
to overcome. The intelligent man's vote will always be 
cast after he has considered both the personal qualities of 
the candidates and the policies which they are supposed to 
represent. The thoughtful citizen, too, will not assume that 
it is necessary to oppose a proposition simply because it is 
put forward by a member of a different party. If the idea 
is good let us accept it, no matter where it comes from. 

Whether political parties have more good or bad effects 
is hard to decide. In all civilized governments parties exist, 
and in many cases there are more than two important ones. 
If we must have them, let us do our part toward wiping out 
the evil practices employed in party management and make 
them a real good to our country. 
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Do you think that the political parties which we have to-day are 
of real benefit to the country ? How can w.e better them ? Whose 
fault is it that dishonorable party bosses get control ? Can you men- 
tion any party boss? What kind of man is he ? How did he get his 
power? Is it better to have two great parties/ as has usually been 
the case in the United States and Great Britain, or several, as we 
usually find in France and some other countries? When would it 
be wise to organize a new party? Should we use the same party 
names in local elections that we do in national politics ? 

45. The English Cabinet System of Government. — But 
there are other countries to-day that have quite as notable 
governments as the United States. Lest we should make the 
mistake of thinking that all good governments are just like 
ours, let us now look at the principal features of the British 
government and see how it differs from our own. 

Great Britain is in form a limited monarchy ; in spirit a 
democracy. Its legislature, known by the name of Parlia- 
ment, consists of two houses. The upper house is called the 
House of Lords and is composed chiefly of nobles who hold 
their places for life. Most of them inherited their titles, 
though some received them as rewards for noteworthy serv- 
ice. The lower house is called the House of Commons, 
and is elected directly by the people for not more than five 
years. All men over twenty-one and all women over thirty 
have the right to vote. All political power rests in this 
house. The House of Lords always in the end passes any 
law that the Commons really want, for resistance would 
be useless, since the Prime Minister, supported by the 
House of Commons, could create enough new peers to 
pass the bill. 

The King has practically no political power; in fact he 
is the head of the government in name only, the real head 
being the Prime Minister. This oflBicer is chosen by the King 
to act as the head of the Cabinet which he himself selects. 
This body directs the administrative work of the government, 
and recommends all important laws. However, its members 
are responsible to the House of Commons, which can at any 
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time disapprove of their actions. When this happens the 
Prime Minister with his Cabinet must then resign or else 
have Parliament dissolved and appeal to the people by means 
of a new election of a House of Commons. The resignation 
of the Cabinet when it can no longer control the lawmaking 
body is the most important feature in the English parlia- 
mentary system. All final power, therefore, whether execu- 
tive or legislative, rests with Parliament, which in turn 
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This is where the House of Commons and (he House of Lords meet. 

represents the people. There is no separation of power as 
in our country. 

In France, Italy, all the great British colonies, and many 
other countries the British Cabinet system is used. It 
binds the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment closely together, and makes such disagreements as 
we have sometimes had between our President and Congress 
impossible. Some think that it is even more directly repre- 
sentative of the people than our own and makes a business- 
like administration of affairs much easier. 
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What particular good or bad features do you see in the Cabinet 
system as compared with our own method? Do you suppose we 
shall ever have a perfect form of government ? 

QUESTIONS 

What three functions do all governments exercise ? Outline the 
general framework of our national government ; of our state 
governments. What forms of local governments do we find in our 
country to-day? How did they originate ? 

Review the principal causes for expense on the part of the national 
government; the state government; the local governments. 
What special kinds of taxes does each of these governments make use 
of? Define direct tax, indirect tax, progressive or graduated tax, 
tariff , customs, excise. What is eminerU domain? What changes 
in our methods of levying taxes have been proposed ? What is the 
single tax f What is a budget f What are the benefits of its use ? 

What is a political party ? Why are parties formed ? What good 
do they do? What evil? How are political parties organized and 
managed ? What is a *' boss ** ? 

What are the principal features of the government of Great 
Britain? Mention some other governments somewhat like this. 
Describe the Cabinet system. Can you explain why we do not have 
it in this country ? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Best Form of (Government for Us. 
The Principal Ofl&cers of Our Community. 
The New England Town Meeting. 
Should Any Changes Be Made in Our Government? 
Why I Do Intend (or Do Not Intend) to Belong Regularly to a 
Political Party. 

The President of the United States. 

Congressmen Whom I Have Known. 

How Our State Is Governed. 

The Taxes Our Family Pays. 

Tax-Paying and Tax-Collecting in Our Community. 



CHAPTER VI 
FOniTDATIONS OF OUB NATION'S LIFE 



Have the elder races halted f 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there heffond 

the seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and the lesson. 

Pioneers I Pioneers! 

— Whitman, 



46. What Makes a Nation? — '^ What constitutes a 
state? " asked the poet, and answered his own question by 
saying, '' Not high raised battlement and moated g&te, but 



men." 



Yet first of all there must be a place for the people to live 
in, and the area of the place must be great enough to take 
care of the people. A nation must have land. But size is 
only a small part of the requirements. The character of the 
place must also be taken into consideration. Climate, 
natural resources, rivers, seacoast^ and other geographical 
features all play their part. Besides, every nation must have 
some form of government. And so we see, although the 
people themselves are the real foundation of a nation, ma- 
terial things. also have much to do with its prosperity. 

Nations are not all equal. Nature 'has not favored all of 
them alike. No great nation has ever appeared in the torrid 
zone. The people there lack enterprise. Neither can the 
frigid zones boast of ever producing a powerful nation. The 
people must spend all their time in getting the bare neces- 
sities of life. They have no time or ambition for progress. 

Then, by contrast, there is China with her great population 
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and enonnous area and resources, but she is not a great nation. 
Her people seem not to realize their great possibilities. They 
built up a remarkable civilization centuries ago, but they 
stopped and did not advance with the rest of the world. 

One feels inclined to-day to exclude big Russia from the 
class of great nations, because of the ignorance of her people 
and the imcertainty of the future of her government. And 
even little Switzerland with her enterprising people and dem- 
ocratic government can never attain the position of a first- 
rank power, for she is remote from the sea and held within 
limited boimdaries. 

A great nation, then, is one of considerable size and popu- 
lation, with favorable climatic and geographical features, 
and a good, somid government ; a nation whose people are 
progressive not only commercially and industrially, but also 
intellectually and morally. All nations to be truly great 
must come up to this standard. 

Why are people in a fruitful land sometimes unprogressive ? How 
can they develop into a great nation ? What are the great nations 
of the world to-day ? What are the causes of their greatness ? 

47. The Factors in Industry. — Looking now at simply 
the material side of a nation's life, what agencies bring about 
the production of the things we want? Land, labor , and 
cajnUd are names we usually apply to the three " factors " 
of which we conmionly think. 

Land, as we use the word here, means not merely the ground 
we build houses on, or the soil we cultivate, but any gift of 
Nature which is used in the production of goods. The trees 
of our forests, our mineral deposits, and the water power 
which runs many of our mighty mills, are all considered in 
the term land. Natural resources is another expression 
often applied to the gifts of Nature. 

Labor is the activity or efifort of human beings that enters 
into industry. This applies to mental and physical effort 
alike. The manager who does nothing but form plans 
and give orders is just as truly a laborer as the man who 
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operates one of the big machines in the mill or handles a 
shovel in the ditch. 

Capital is any product of past labor used in the production 
of more goods. Many people think that money alone is 
capital, but this is far from the truth. The machinery id 
the mills, the trains of the railroads, and even the ditch- 
deer's shovel are capital. AH these were once made by 



There was a time when almost all grain was cut with an implement like 
this. On a steep hillside and in other inconvenient places It still has to ba 
used. How do land, labor, and capital appear here ? 

man and are now being used by their owners to produce 
something more. 

Which factor, if any, do you think ia of most importance? Why? 

48. Services of Land and Natural Resources. — Land, 
Nature's gift to production, is absolutely essential. In the 
first mstance, it furnishes man with standing room. In 
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other words, it gives him a place where he may live and 
work. How many of you ever thought of land as doing that 
for you? We simply take such things for granted. 

Then, too, land supplies man with raw materials, which 
he niay develop for his own use. The great mineral resources 
of our country, our mighty forests and our varied plant and 
animal life, all have been given to us by a bountiful Creator. 
It only remains for man to make good use of them. 

But Nature does even more by giving man the forces 
with which to utilize these raw materials. There is the horse, 
for example, which has always aided man in his agricultural 
work. It supplies what is known as animal force. It may 
seem strange to express it in this way, but in terms of eco- 
nomics the horse is a form of land, since animals are a gift of 
Nature. Then there is the power supplied by water which 
turns many of our New England mills. And even the wind 
has been harnessed to aid man in his efforts. 

Some of these contributions of Nature can be taken and 
held by individuals with considerable ease. Others can- 
not be reduced to private ownership. In this country any 
individual may own land who has obtained it in some fair 
way. Products of the soil and domesticated animals may 
also be held by private persons. 

Some persons or corporations have even gained control of 
rivers or lakes to use in carrying on their own private busi- 
ness. But such gifts of Nature as sunlight and air and 
the great seas, which belong to all people, can not be owned 
by private individuals or even by corporations. But always 
the tendency is more and more to bring under private 
ownership the forces and resources of Nature. 

« 

Can you think of any other services of land? Mention other 
gifts of Nature which men can control ; others that can not be so 
possessed. Is it right for so many natural resources to be owned by 
private individuals? 

49. Effects of Natural Conditions upon Industry. — Long 
go the life of man depended entirely on the nature of hi** 
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surroundings. If his home was in the forests, he was sure 
to be a hunter, killing wild beasts so that he might live. If 
he was bom by the side of the sea or a lake, he generally be- 
came a fisherman or braved the waters in his boat. If inland 
plains were his abode, he imdoubtedly led a pastoral Ufe, 
roaming far and wide with his flocks. 

From the combination of these three, all civilized societies 
of to-day are derived. Our own country is a good example 
of how natural conditions afifect industry. New Eng- 
land's soil was not especially fertile, but she had rapid 
streams, and she has developed in manufacturing and trade 
more than in agriculture. The southern states, however, 
possess fertile soil, and agriculture consequently is their 
chief industry. The partly arid stretches of western Texas 
and the Great Plains are best suited for cattle raising, while 
the Rocky Moimtains regions, with their treasures under the 
ground, excel in mining. 

But man is coming to modify and even change his environ- 
ment. Desert lands may be made fruitful by irrigation. 
By drainage, marshy lands are made fit for use. To-day 
even huge mountains can be tunneled and railroads run 
through them. In fact, economic progress tends to free man 
more and more from the power of Nature. 

What are the chief industries of England? Why are they so? 
Mention some other country which is vitally affected by its sur- 
roundings. In what ways not mentioned above is man modifying 
his environment? 

60. Private Ownership of Land. — This is a subject which 
is being discussed more and more, especially by people who 
are not satisfied with things as they exist to-day. If land 
is so necessary, so vital to industry, as we have seen that it 
is, should individuals have the right to hold it for their own 
personal use? The parks, the playgroimds, and our public 
buildings we may use along with other people without fear 
of being molested, if we abide by rules which every one must 
follow. But suppose we desire to play in our neighbor's 
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yard. Immediately we discover that we have no right to do 
so without his consent, since it is his private propert;y. 

But what right has he to own that land? No doubt he 
bou^t it and in return for the money paid received a deed 
to the land. A deed is a written document which describes 
the location of the ground, states that it was sold by John 
White to Thomas Browne, and has been signed before some 
justice or notary. 

But *diere did John White get the land which he sold? 
Peihaps he too bought it and had received a deed. If we look 



An Up-to-date Indcan Farm. 
This farm Is owned by ta Indian woman at Lapointe, Wisconsin. Notice 
the difference between life here and that of the Indian on page 107. Is 
private ownership a good thing for this woman f 

back far enough we shall find that some one did not buy the 
land from an individual, but received it from the government 
as a grant. 

Immediately the question comes, " Where did the United 
States or any other government get the right to give land 
away? " Why, the colonists long ago either bought the 
land or took it from the Indiana who lived in this country. 
But what ri^t did the Indiana have to claim possession 
of the land? They certainly bought it from no one, nor was 
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it given to them. You see from this standpoint it is pretty 
hard to justify the possession of land as private property. 

But private ownership of land must have some justifica- 
tions, else it would not exist and have existed for so long. 
When the Indians roamed around over this country, private 
ownership of land was unknown. If a tribe desired a stretch 



Wonders of Nature Worth Pbeservinq. 
Great Falls, Yellowstone Park, from Point Lookout. To preserve scenio 
wonders like this from ruin at the hands of people who wish to use these 
falls simply for power is one of the troublesome problems of the day. If ths 
falls can ba saved and the power used too, everybody will be happy. 
Should places like this be owned publicly or privately ? 

of land and -had the power to take it and keep it, the land 
was theirs. Might alone was right. 

As the English colonists came and settled in towns, the 
right to hold property, even land, became established. It 
broi^t with it a higher form of civilization, for from it a 
respect for others and their rights grew among the people. 
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Greater contentment existed, for it encouraged the people 
to work and to develop their resources, since they knew that 
for their labor they would receive a lasting reward. Since 
they developed it and made it serve mankind they felt that 
they could rightly claim a title to it. 

The ownership of land by private individuals even enjoyed 
a government guarantee. When the people realized that 
they had land of their very own to be protected, they were 
more willing to support the government. And so the entire 
community seemed to be benefited by the private ownership 
of land. 

But there is something else we must notice about private 
ownership of land. For some people it has been the means 
of creating extraordinary wealth, but for others the cause of 
poverty. There are three general ways in which land may 
bring wealth to the owner. He may sell it, he may rent it 
to others, or he may cultivate it. But sometimes he does 
not do anything with it when he first gets possession of 
it. While other people are developing the neighborhood, 
the owner may simply hold the land without its being im- 
proved, until it can be sold for a big price. Such speculation 
is sometimes very imdesirable, for by it, without work- 
ing at all, one man may gain wealth at the expense of 
many. 

A disagreeable result is the ill-feeling which renters are 
beginning to have for the rich landowner. He refuses to 
sell to them at a reasonable figure either the land or the build- 
ing that may be on it, and they are forced to pay high rents 
in order to have shelter. When such conditions exist to a 
great degree, private landholding is no longer beneficial. 

Have you yourself ever received any benefit from the private 
ownership of land? Is your community better off because of it? 
How would you like to have your community own ail the land within 
its boundaries ? 

If possible, trace back to the original owners the title to the land 
which your family owns. 
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51. Problems of Land Ownership. — In the country, 
too, there are problems connected with landholding. Many 
farms are mortgaged. That is, some one else than the owner 
has a money interest in the property. Sometimes this comes 
about when a person is not able to pay the full price at the 
time he buys the property. He may borrow some money 
or not pay all the price down, and then give the person to 
whom he is indebted a claim on the' property for the 
amoimt that is due. If he does not pay what he owes 
at the time he agrees to do . so, his creditor may cause 
the property to be sold and get what is due him in that 
way. 

To own and cultivate farms imder these conditions is often 
very unsatisfactory. Renting them brings about frequently 
the same situation. Much of the money which the struggling 
farmer takes in has then to go toward paying rent or interest 
on the mortgage, and he may be getting deeper in debt all 
the time. It seems as if he is working simply to help some- 
body else get rich. He loses heart, fails to keep the property 
in good condition, and drops into the hopeless, improgressive 
class of citizens who are of little use to themselves or to their 
community. Wherever a large proportion of the farms in a 
neighborhood are either rented or heavily mortgaged, you 
can be sure something is wrong. 

The renter in a city or town sometimes is in the same class 
as the '' tenant farmer,'* for he can not be expected to take 
the same interest in improving some one else's property that 
he would if it were his own. Yet in the city people often 
prefer to rent rather than own, in order to feel more free to 
change from one place to another than they would if they 
were tied down by owning a home. Some think that the 
land in the big cities should be taken over by the city for 
the benefit of all, since, they believe, private ownership of it 
has done all the good it can do for a densely populated 
community. When only one house and lot in ten in New 
York City is owned by the people who occupy it, it does not 
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seem that private property in land is any longer a great 
blessing to most New Yorkers. 

The question of assessing property, or putting the right 
valuation upon it, is sometimes diflScult. Part of tHe en- 
couragement to keep one's property looking well may be re- 
moved when the owner knows that if he paints his house 
the assessor may come along and add $200 or $300 to the 
assessment on it, and the owner will have to pay more taxes 
than before. That is not right, yet it has often happened. 

Suppose, too, that in a fine residential district your next- 
door neighbor sells out to a man who turns the place into a 
garage or crowded tenement house. Your own house at 
once becomes less desirable as a place to live in. Whole 
sections of towns may sometimes " run down " because 
cheap stores or factories or other unattractive elements make 
their way into them. To prevent the unnecessary occurrence 
of this kind of thing, many communities either have passed 
or are considering " zoning laws,'' which will lay down limits 
within which garages, factories, and the like may not be 
built, and specify certain sections to be used for particular 
purposes. In residential districts, when a new piece of land 
is divided into home sites, the property is sometimes sold 
with '* restrictions." Then the purchaser binds himself to 
put up a house worth at least a certain sum of money, or to 
set it a certain distance from the street, or in some other way 
to deal with the property so as to keep the neighborhood al- 
ways up to an established standard. 

The title to property is also sometimes a cause of trouble, 
especially if the property has changed hands several times. 
It is well for a purchaser to have a lawyer or other responsible 
party look into this question when buying real estate. One 
ought to be sure that all previous owners have disposed 
of all their claims, or if they have not, that he understands 
exactly what their claims are. There are some " title 
guarantee " companies that make a business of this kind of 
work. Then if any question is raised about the title after 
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they have investigated it, they will assume the responsibility 
ior any lawsuits that may be brought which would question 
their own findings in the ease. 

So that private individuals may not have to bear all the 
expense and work that is sometimes connected with such in- 
vestigations of titles, some of our states have adopted a plan 
known as the Torrens land title system. Under this plan the 
state or coimty determines the title to all registered land 
within its borders. Then when the land changes hands, 
it is a simple matter, with little expense, for the change td 
be recorded, and the buyer is sure of the title to his property 
and is saved the expense of having the title searched. 

What is meant by an ** absentee landlord"? Is it good for a 
neighborhood to have many of them? Would you rather own or 
rent the place where you live? Why? What people might prefer 
to have their property mortgaged and why ? Why are some situa- 
tions more desirable than others for stores, factories, or garages? 
What argument would you use with a person who asserted that it 
was nobody else's affair if he could improve himself in a business way 
by turning a part of his house into a store or automobile accessory 
shop? 

52. Methods of Cultivating Land. — There are two 
methods by which farming may be carried on. They are 
conmionly referred to as extensive farming and intensive 
farming. Though they difiFer greatly in many ways, each 
has its place, depending on the nature of the soil and the kind 
of product which is sought. 

In the Middle West of our country extensive farming 
thrives. The farms are exceedingly large, some covering 
10,000 acres. A great amount of investment in land, in ex- 
pensive and up-to-date machinery, and in money to pay all 
expenses until the crops can be marketed, is needed. 

Generally a staple crop such as oats, wheat, or com is 
raised on such a farm, the nature of the crop depending on 
the character of the country. Laborers of all kinds are hired, 
from expert managers down to men employed for only a 
short time. While the greater part of the work is done by 
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maebineiy, still, especially at harvest time, a large number 
of men are required. Sometimes the owner may live on his 
farm, but often he leaves it to the care of others. There 
can be no close relation between employer and employee under 
such conditions. 

Intensive farming, however, is more suitable for the man 
of small resources who prefers to -work for himself. This 
can be seen especially in the eastern states of our country 
where the farms do not cover on the average more than fifty 



CotirtttjiQf In 

A Middle West Crajn Farm. 

These machines shock and bind the {;rain. Without such machines these 

big farms would be impossible. 

acres. It is even more noticeable in a country hke Japan, 
where a fann may not include more than two or three acres. 

But in order to be successful several thii^ are necessary. 
The farm must be situated near a market to which the farmer 
can easily take or send his own products. A variety of crops 
must be raised and rotated from year to year so that each 
crop takes from and gives to the soil something which the 
precedii^ crop did not. 

The number of laborers required on such a farm is small, 
but ignorant laborers are not desirable. Besides, the farmer 
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Diminishing Returns. 



himself, in order to succeed, must know what his land can do 
for him and what work must be done upon the land. He 
must be familiar with the qualities of the soil and know for 
what crops it is best suited. Only then will intensive farming 
bring satisfactory results. 

In connection with the cultivation of land it is well for 
us to consider the law of diminishing returns. This applies 
in most industries, 
though it is especially 
evident in farming. 
Suppose a man has 
a piece of land to 
cultivate. By work- 
ing upon it and USmg Suppose we let the distances AB, BC, CD, 
u 1 • 4.U r Z ^^^ ^° ^^* represent equal amounts of labor 

capital m the form of ^nd capital combined. When the first amount, 
fertilizers, tools, and AB, is applied to a piece of land, the product 
other farm eaui]> ^ represented by the rectangle numbered 1. 

, . . When two amounts, AB and BC, are applied, 

ment he raises its ^^^n ^^ suppose that the farmer gets a product 
product from noth- that is represented by rectangle 1 and rectangle 
ins at all to an ^ ^^ addition, in the same way adding more 

X xi_ X u labor and capital, CD, DE, and so on, we sup- 

amount that may be p^ge to bring rectangles 3, 4, and so on, in 
represented by, let addition to l and 2. Rectangle 4 shows that 
us sav S500. Next ^^® principle of diminishing returns has begun 

' V \ + *® work. Seldom would a farmer, therefore, 

year pernaps ne puts p^^ j^^^e than three or four times the first 
on the same piece of amount of labor and capital on this particular 

land twice as much P*®^® °^ ^^^' ^^ "®^®^ would he go as far as 
T , J ., , eight times, for then the added returns are 

labor and capital as ^^^t^mg at all. 
before. Probably he 

will add to the amoimt produced, not only another $500, but 
some besides — enough to make $1200 in all. The following 
year he may use on this ground three times as much labor 
and capital as he did the first year. Perhaps this time he 
increases the total product not only $500 or $700 more, but 
enough to make it amount altogether to $2000. So far he has 
been rewarded by constantly incredsing returns in proportion 
to the amount of labor and capital he puts upon the land. 
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Now maybe he puts four times as much work and capital 
upon this land, but discovers that instead of adding $700 or 
$800 to his total product the increase is only $600. This 
means that the point of diminishing returns has been reached. 
Whether this would happen after the third, fourth, or some 
other multiple of the original amoimt of labor and capital^ 
he could tell only by experience. But after the point has 
been reached, it becomes less profitable, in proportion, to 
add new amounts of labor and capital. Putting on five 
times as much as at first might add only $300 to the product 
which would result from using four times the original amount. 

Just how far this process will be carried, the farmer will 
have to judge from conditions in general. Usually he will 
not add labor and capital much beyond the point where di- 
minishing returns begin, and will never knowingly go to 
the point where the added returns cease to be greater than 
the added labor and capital which he uses. 

This, then, is the law of diminishing returns : in the culti- 
vati^n of land or the working of a mine and to some extent 
in any other industry, the application of labor and capital will 
up to a certain point bring in constantly increasing returns 
in proportion to the amount used; but after this point is 
reached the application of additional capital and labor will 
not bring in returns proportionally as great. 

What do you know about extensive farming? Where else is it 
carried on except in the Middle West of our country ? Which way 
would you prefer to farm, extensively or intensively? Why? 
What kinds of crops are best suited for either method ? Have you 
ever seen instances of the working of the law of diminishing returns ? 

53. The Waste of Natural Resources. — When our fore- 
fathers first came to this country, they found a land gifted by 
Nature with extraordinary resources. Fertile soil, timber, 
minerals, water, and diversified animal life all were here. 

But from that time up to to-day waste and wanton destruc- 
tion of these gifts of Nature have taken place. Two-thirds 
of the great forests of our country have been cleared away. 
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Trees were cut down ruthlessly to satisfy men's greed for 
profits. No thou^t was given to setting out more trees. 
The water power of this great country has also been abused. 
The greater part of it already is in the hands of individuals 
and corporations, which use it for their own private gain. 
To let this enormous power go to waste is certainly not de- 
sirable, but to give the control of it to a few men who use it 
to make money out of the people is almost as bad. 



Forest Destructiom by Fire. 

This was set by a logging engine, but many fires are slill less excusable. 

Boulder Creek, Colorado. 

Then there are our great desert lands and our swamps and 
marshes, which people have shunned as being worthless. 
But all the time they were just waiting for labor to be appUed 
to them. When this has been done, the results have been 
wonderful. 

In the same manner that our forests have been destroyed, 
our mines also have been wasted. Private operators who 
thought only of the greatest possible gain secured control of 
many of them. In many cases only that part of the coal, 
iron, or whatever it might be, was taken out, which could be 
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worked with very little cost or trouble. The rest of the 
vein was often entirely abandoned and could now be opened 
up only at great expense. Consequently the supply of min- 
erals which ought to be available for us has decreased almost 
unbeUevably fast. 

Animal life, too, has not been spared. Many finely plumed 
birds have become almost extinct from being constantly 
hunted to gratify the vanity of thoughtless or selfish women. 
The passenger pigeon, which once traveled north and south 
each year in flocks of many thousands, has gone forever. 
The buffalo and other animals of use to many narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 

What has been the cause of this waste and destruction? 
Greed and ignorance are largely responsible. The men who 
got possession of our natural resources cared only about 
getting rich quickly. They showed neither thoughtfulness 
nor care. The worst part of the matter was that the people, 
through their ignorance of the situation, allowed this plun- 
dering to go on. They believed that our natural resources 
were so great that they would last forever, while in reality 
year by year they were steadily decreasing. Some of the 
people even had a " don't care " spirit and believed that they 
had no right to interfere in such matters. It is not much 
wonder that conservation of our natural resources seemed 
for a time a notion of " cranks," and that it was not easy to 
wake up the people to what was really going on. But now 
we reaUze that the men who preached conservation spoke 
the truth, and we are making an effort to correct the abuses 
which have existed. 

Give some particular instances of the waste of natural resources 
which you know or have read about. Should all animals be pro^ 
tected? Were you ever guilty of wasting animal life or property ot 
natural resources ? Why ? 

54. Conserving Nature's Gifts. — The policy of our govern- 
ment in the past has been partly responsible for the careless 
use of our natural resources. We seemed to have an un- 
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limited amount of land which belonged to the people as a 
whole and hence was called public land. To let this lie mi- 
cultivated would have been folly, but to go out and settle 
on it as a pioneer was an undertaking surrounded with perils 
and diflBiculties. 

To encourage people to take chances and undergo the trials 
of pioneer life our state and national governments were very- 
generous in offering the public land at ridiculously low figures 
to those who would settle on it. These " Homestead Acts " 
brought about the occupation of many thousands of square 
miles of some of the richest soil in the world. The westward 
movement of settlers into the Mississippi Valley and beyond 
is one of the biggest features of American history. 

But much land was given to railroads. Speculators wha 
had no intention of actually settling upon it got possession, 
of thousands of acres by evading the intent of the law. We 
were so very generous in virtually giving the land away that 
it is not strange that people got the impression that there was 
no need of being careful. 

Now most of the public land which is of any value in its 
present state for agriculture has been taken up, thou^ con-^ 
siderable remains that may be valuable for other purposes. 
Some of the western states contain marvelous scenery and 
wonderful natural features which can not be equaled any- 
where in the world. But whether it be the geysers of the 
Yellowstone Park, the falls of the Yosemite Valley, or the 
giant redwoods of the California forests, greedy money- 
makers would not care what happened to these marvels of 
nature if they could be converted into a source of wealth for 
men's private pocket books. Setting apart certain regions 
as National Parks is an effort to keep these wonderlands from 
being ruined by men who care for nothing but getting rich. 

In order to save the forests of our country from complete 
destruction, millions of acres of land, largely in the western, 
states, have been set apart as forest reserves under govern- 
mental control. Several thousand men are employed io 
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take care of these reserves. Their duties are to protect the 
trees from destruction, to plant new ones and to prevent or 
put out the many forest fires for which careless campers or 
woodcutters may be responsible. Many states also have 
forest reserves of their own and employ a forest commissioner 
to promote conserva- 
tion and to teach 
people the proper 
care and use of trees. 
The problem of 
water conservation is 
also of great impor- 
tance. Much loss 
and suffering has re- 
sulted from floods 
which are thoi^t by 
many to have been 
made worse by cut- 
ting down the forests. 
By the construction 
of dams and reser- 
voirs, flood water 
may be controlled, at 
least in part. 

So that the people 
may keep control of 
what water power re- 
mains in their hands, 
a new plan has been 
proposed. The use of streams for power can be rented to 
individuals or corporations and the user be required to 
pay for the privilege. In this way private speculators can 
not get entire control and the people as a whole get some 
of the profit from their natural resources. A commission 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 



A Ftbe Lookout. 

On the tops of soma of the high peaks of the 

mountains, kean-eyad men, employed by the 

Forest Service, keep watch for signs of forest 

fires. 
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created to oversee the use of the water power on our 
national pubUc lands. 

A great deal has also been done both by private corpora- 
tions and by the national government toward land conserva- 
tion. Our great western deserts have become fertile farms 
after the water from distant rivers has reached them. 
Many wonderful irrigation enterprises have been undertaken. 



The Arrowrock Dam, Idaho. 
The greatest inigalion dam in the world. It is 351 feet high. 

Great dams and canals have been constructed to aid in 
the work. Wat«r is carried many miles and then stored 
up for use. California has more irrigated farms than any 
other state, but all our states in the far West have benefited 
greatly by irrigation. 

Then there is the conservation of our swamp lands, found 
near the mouth of the Mississippi River and along the Gulf 
and elsewhere. Drainage canals have been constructed 
which make this marshy land profitable for agriculture. 
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This Dot only increases the value and importance of the land 
but also benefits the people as a whole, as swamp lands always 



The government also is takii^ a hand in conserving the 
minerals of our country. In Alaska, especially, where there 
is a great supply of coal, our government has refused to allow 
private companies to gain control. The policy has now been 
adopted of leasing these lands, charging a royalty on the 
products received and requiring thorou^ operation. The 



Beaver Dam.. 

These animals are much less common than formerly. It Is wonderful 

what they can do. 

states also are assisting in this great work and are beginning 
to assume some control over their mineral deposits and to 
insist on proper methods of mining. 

We have seen that animal life also has been wasted and 
destroyed, and so conservation applies to it as well as to 
land and water. All states have fish and ^me laws to pre- 
vent the extinction of these living things. Reserves have 
been set aside in the southern states to prot«ct the birds and 
every effort is made to care for them in the ri^t way. Be- 
sides, encouragement is given toward raising and preserviI^c 
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many animals of value to man, which have been almost 
totally destroyed by our lack of foresight. 

This problem of conservation is not, as some may suppose, 
a problem for the government alone. Each one of us can 
help in the great work by refusing to waste or destroy any 
gift which Nature has given us. 

Find out what such men as Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, 
and Franklin K. Lane have done for the conservation movement. 
What do you understand by conservation? Is allowing a water 
faucet to run continually when the supply of water is low a form of 
waste ? Why ? Is it better for the state or for individuals to attend 
to the conservation of natural resources? Why? Are there any 
birds in your neighborhood which need special care ? Is the small 
boy who kills birds really wasting our animal life ? Why does he 
do this ? 

56. How Each Factor Needs the Others. — We have al- 
ready seen the importance of land in industry. It is indeed 
the foundation of all economic activity. But of what use 
is land in itself? The huge trees that stand in the forest are 
of no service unless man with his human labor is there to cut 
them down and haul them to the market. And very little 
of this could be accomplished without implements of some 
kind. Thus we see that capital also is of vital importance. 

But so that we may understand the absolute dependence 
of the three factors, let us consider some one industry — 
farming, for instance. A farmer has a large fertile tract of 
land, but without laborers to work it the land is of no use to 
him. But labor is not all that is needed. Capital in the 
form of machinery and farm implements must be employed 
if the work is to be successful. 

But suppose that this same farmer has only the laborers. 
What can he hope to accomplish with neither a place nor the 
means for his men to work? Labor must have land to work 
on and capital to help in doing this work. 

Then suppose the case — rather uncommon, a farmer 
would say — that the farmer has only a supply of capital. 
But all his capital is of no use to him if he does not also have 
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land and labor. Without land, capital has no raw materials 
with which to work, and without labor to make use of capital, 
production could not take place. 

And ao we eee that it is only through the cooperation of 



The Factors in Production. 
This machine is lifting 74,000 pounds. To whal extent are land, labor, 
and capital serving In this picture ? Is labor any worse off because of this 
machine ? Compare this picture with the one on page 61. 
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these three factors that production is made possible. Each 
needs the other two. All are necessary to industry. What 
a mistake for those who control any one factor to presume that 
because it is necessary to industry they may dictate to the 
others the terms on which they will consent to its use ! How 
much better if all reaUzed their dependence upon one another^ 
and instead of trying to rule the rest, tried to work in har- 
mony with them ! 

Show how people in other occupations need all three of the fac- 
tors, as the doctor, the grocer, the bricklayer. Of what importance 
is good business organization ? 

66. Different Features of Industrial Life. — We have seen 
that there are many things which we want. In making use 
of the three factors of production to satisfy our desires, we 
may distinguish four phases of industrial life. 

The most fimdamental of these is consumption. This 
means the use of goods for the purpose of gratifying some 
want. It was the motive which first impelled primitive man 
to engage in activity of any kind. And all throu^ the years 
of growing civilization and progress it has continued to be 
the most important factor. 

Consumption in one sense means destruction, for we can 
not consume without destroying. When we eat an apple, it 
is destroyed at once. With our books, clothes, and our 
homes, this sort of consumption takes place more slowly and 
is not so evident, though it does actually occur. But whether 
the destruction of goods takes place slowly or promptly, 
the desire to use goods to satisfy our wants is always present 
and always increasing — and that is the main idea of con- 
sumption. It is really the foundation of our modem in- 
dustrial life. 

But we can not consume goods unless there are goods to 
consume. As man's desire to consume goods increased, he 
could not depend upon the things that Nature produced with- 
out any effort on his part. So he was forced to undertake 
to ^produce things by his own labor. This labor was very 
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simple at first — in fact it was done entirely by hand. Then 
rough stone tools were fashioned. Later bronze was used, 
and then u*on and steel. 

Some kinds of prodiLction continued to be very primitive 
imtil after the middle of the eighteenth century, when ma- 
chinery began to play an important part in industry. Mar- 
velous developments followed, imtil the compUcated pro- 
duction of to-day resulted. 

We have not yet stated just what production is. Man 
can not actually create goods. He can, however, create 
viilitiea, by which we mean the qualities that make the 
goods useful to him. He may take a tree from a forest and 
by various processes fashion the wood into a chair. While 
he is giving it this form utility, he is taking other utilities 
from it. The tree when cut down can no longer shelter the 
little birds or aid in preventing floods. Each step in the 
making of the chair tends to destroy the utilities which the 
tree once possessed. 

But further creation of utilities is necessary before the 
chair is ready for consumption. It must be shipped by the 
manufacturer to the furniture dealer, who keeps it imtil a 
customer desires to buy. Thus the railroad gives the chair 
a pldce utihty, while the dealer by keeping it until needed 
gives it a time utility, which it did not have before. All 
these people helped in producing the chair. And so we see 
that jiToduclion is really the putting of utilities into material 
things. 

If a primitive man produced many things, he would dis- 
cover that he possessed more goods than he could use. So 
he would go to a neighbor who had goods of his own and try 
to make a trade. But this kind of trade was often found 
to have many difficulties and gradually, as we shall see 
later, the system developed which we have to-day. This 
uses gold and silver or some substitute for them as the means 
to bring about trades. The use of money or substitutes 
for it as a convenience in trading is known as exchange. 
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It has come to be so important that we usually think of it 
as a distinct phase of our mdustrial life. 

Then there is another phase of our economic interests 
which we call distribution. This does not mean the trans- 
portation or marketing of goods, as we might at first think. 



Tremendous pressure is put upon th[s while-hol bar. What utilities does 
this corporation create in its various factories ? 

It has to do rather with the division of the returns that are 
earned by those who have helped in production. How much 
belongs to the landholder for what the land has done? 
How much to the worker who has contributed his toil? 
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How much to the holder of capital who has saved it from his 
past earnings and put it to use again? 

Formerly production was looked upon as the chief factor, 
and most of man's interest in economic discussion was 
centered upon it. All this is changed. Now distribution 
is bemg emphasized more and more. People are beginning 
to question whether all those who take part in production 
are being justly rewarded, — whether the laborer receives 
enough of the returns for his efifort or whether the employer 
is getting too much profit at the expense of his workmen. 
Because we usually can not repay the workers by giving them 
a part of the goods they help to produce, the problem be- 
comes still more complicated. Most of the social unrest 
of the day arises from the problem of distribution. We 
can easily see, therefore, the importance of this last feature 
of industrial life. 

Why can not each worker be rewarded with a part of the product 
of his industry? 

QUESTIONS 

What elements are necessary to make up a nation ? Why are not 
all nations equally great ? What nations can rightly be called great ? 

Name and explain the three factors in industry. Give illustrar 
tions of each. 

In what ways does land aid production? Point out the effects 
•f natural conditions upon the industries of a district or city. To 
what extent is land controlled by private individuals ? What bene- 
fits have come from private ownership of land? What harm? 
What evils often result from rented or mortgaged farms? What 
difficulties are connected with the assessment of property? with 
land titles ? Explain tenant farmer ^ zoning ^ the Torrens land title 
system. 

Describe the two methods of cultivating land. Where is each 
most common and with what kinds of crops? Explain the law of 
diminishing returns. 

Why have our natural resources been so recklessly wasted? 
Give examples from both plant and animal life. What steps have 
been taken to remedy these evils ? Just what is meant by conserva- 
tion f By what meana is waste land made usable? What were the 
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Homestead Acts and what was their object? Why do we have 
National Parks? 

Show how each factor in industry is dependent upon the others. 

Define the four phases of industrial activity. 

Why is consumption said to be the fundamental factor in in- 
dustrial life? How does consumption affect production? What 
do certain goods possess that makes man want them ? Distinguish 
between goods and utilities. Explain the kinds of utilities. How 
may destruction create utilities? Mention five forms of activity 
that add utilities to certain goods. Distinguish between modem 
and ancient methods of exchange. What change has taken place 
in people's thought of the importance of these phases of activity? 
Why? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Western Wheat Ranch. 

Truck Farming in the South. 

Why This Is a Great Nation. 

How Nature Affects the Life of Our Community. 

When Capital Was New. 

The Story of the Buffalo. 

The Imperial Valley. 

The Everglades. 

Great Irrigation Reservoirs. 

Controlling the Mississippi. 

Men Who Have Aided Conservation. 
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StHve and thrive. — Browning. 



67. Stages of Industrial Progress. — The way we work 
to-day is far dififerent from that of the first ages of man. 
All our ancestors, no matter where they came from, at some 
time in the history of the world Uved in a crude, primitive 
manner. From this imcivilized condition, some peoples 
have advanced steadily through the various stages of de- 
velopment, imtil to-day they stand, as we think, at the very 
height of progress. 

The very first stage through which man passed is known 
as the hunting and fishing age. During this time he was 
entirely dependent on the gifts of Nature. The herbs and 
fruits which grew wild, he used for food. From the himt 
he supplied himself with food, shelter, and clothing, if they 
were all required. 

He ate the flesh of the wild beasts and used the skins, 
either to make some kind of a rude tent or to clothe himself. 
In return he gave little or nothing. In fact he lived almost 
the life of an animal. He simply took what existed and 
trusted his future to Nature. 

The first great change took place when man began to tame 
and care for the once wild animals and the pastoral age 
began. He ceased to depend entirely on Nature. From his 
flocks he was assured food and clothing. He no longer 
struggled constantly for his very existence. 

Larger groups of society were formed than existed in the 
hunting age and life became somewhat more intelligently 
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organized. When good pastures were found for the flocks, 
a settlement was made until these pastures were exhausted 
and then new ones were sou^t. And so the pastoral age 
found man living the life of a beast in the forests and caused 
him to advance one stage in the process of development. 

After the pastoral age, 
came the age of agriculture. 
Man now began to settle 
down and to till the soil in 
order to supply his needs. 
At first the methods of farm- 
ii^ were very simple and the 
soil was soon exhausted. But 
gradually great improvement 
was made in the manner of 
cultivating the land and the 
productive life of the soil was 
greatly increased. Thus the 
necessity for moving about 
became less, and still larger 
groups of society were formed. 
Even entire nations have been 
almost wholly agricultural.' B<ir«iaBriadunAffaiFM. 

The greatest change, how- 
ever, came with the manu- 
facturing age. At first simple 
hand implements were used 
in the manufacture of cloth 
and other goods. But gradually machinery was introduced 
to do the work. Advancement followed rapidly. Now 

> A peculiar kind of industrial and social order known aa the feudal aj/a- 
Um prevailed in westom Europe during the period which we often call the 
Middle Agee. Its life centered in the nuiTiOT. This was an estate controlled 
by B lord, who usuallj' had to recognize the authority of a baron or king 
over him. In return for the protection which this higher authority was 
supposed M give, the holder of the manor was under obligation to render 
various kinds of aid or service. The interests of the manor were chiefly 



A Survival of Old Times. 

This Indian is from Flathead, 

Montana, but his manner of living 

lakes us back to the early stages 

of olvilization. 
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complex machinery run by electricity or steam does work 
never dreamed of before. 

To-day we are livii^ in what mi^t be called the capi- 
Udislic age. This has developed directly from the rise of 
expensive machinery, which makes large-scale production 
profitable in our factories. A great deal of capital is needed. 



CoMTUsy ofPtrrtsI SerwkA 

Tending the Sheep. 

On the National Forest Reserve near Fli^taff, Arizona. Perrais-sion is 

granted under certain conditions for such use of the Forest Reserves. 

Some things have to be done in about the same way as they were four 

thousand years a^. 

however, to carry on this kind of production. This capital 
has by various methods been brou^t under the control 



agricuItuTBl. though varioua other kinds of activity, such as blackami thing, 
weaving, and the like, might be found there. Moat of the people of tbe 
manor, other than the lord's family, were eerfe. They were considered a 
part of the estate. When the title to the eatata changed hands, the in- 
habitants went along with it. They could not, however, be sold off the 
manor as slaves. The feudal syeleiQ arose because the large organizations 
of society and government had, for the time being, broken down, and some 
kind of order had to be established. When trade and manufacture began to 
develop again, towns grew up. Strong kings also arose. These influences 
and others reduced the importance of the feudal lords, and the system 
gradually disappeared. Traces of it, however, can still be seen in Europe 
in a number of ways. 
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of a few people, so that business competition has been partly 
destrojred and sometimes huge monopolies formed. 

It must not be thought that each of these ages was en- 
tirely distinct from the previous ones. No precise divid- 
ing line can be found. Instead they were combined, not 
separated. As each race passes from age to age, it takes 
with it the activities of the earlier age and adds to them its 
new life. 

This can still be seen in our own country to-day. Our 
fishing industry, although we employ better methods than 
man of primitive times, still is a direct inheritance from the 
hunting and fishing age. Our meat is the product of pastoral 
life, while our crops and other food suppUes have resulted 
from agricultural life. 

Illustrate as much of this section as posssible from the life of the 
American Indian. Have all races advanced so far that they are in 
the capitalistic age to-day ? Mention some that have. Do you know 
any that have not ? If you do, in what age are they ? If there is still 
another age coming, what do you think it will be ? What do you 
suppose the people of the year 2021 will think of our civilization? 

58. The Industrial Revolution. — Between 1760 and 1840 
England passed through a tremendous change which sooner 
or later reached all other progressive countries. So far- 
reaching and thorough was it that it is known as the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Prior to this time, industry was indeed 
rather primitive. Manufacturing usually meant exactly 
what it means in Latin — making things by hand, although 
a few simple tools and some machinery were in use. 

The manufacture of woolen goods was the principal in- 
dustry of the day, while the iron trade was considered second 
in importance. Both the foreign and the domestic commerce 
of England were very small, nearly all of the local trade 
being carried on by traveling merchants. Labor and capi- 
tal alike were hampered by the existing conditions. 

But about 1760 the change began. The direct cause of 
it was a series of remarkable inventions, which had a £;reat 
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effect on the cotton and woolen industries of the day. The 
first inventions were made by Arkwr^t, Hargreaves, and 
Crompton. TTiese three men succeeded in perfecting ma- 
chinery which enabled 
the spinner to produce 
more yam than could be 
woven into cloth. 

But in 1785 Cartwright 
remedied this condition 
by inventing a power 
loom, wiiich finally put 
spinning and weaving on 
an equality. Meanv^ile 
another invention of 
great importance had 
been made by James Watt 
(1769). It was nothii^ 
leas than the steam en- 
gine, which was first used 
in the coal mines. 

With the increase in 
the output of coal, the 
iron industry grew rapidly 
and took on a new im- 
portance. Besides, im- 
portant changes were 
made in the means of 
transportation. Canals 
were constructed between 
important places, the 
hi^ways were greatly 
improved, and even rail- 
road construction was 

This old lady of Norway works in the . ,. . ' . , ., . 

^ame way Ihal all such work was done A direct result of this 

fore the Industrial Revoluiion. Industrial Revolution 
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was the growth of the factory system. The new machinery 
was very expensive. Consequently the ownership of capital 
gradually began to pass from the poor laborers to wealthy 
employers, who fumiahed the materials and tools for the 
work. TTien, in order to bring about greater efficiency, 
it was found neceasary to have a number of the machines 
in the same building and to divide the work amon^ the 



Spinners ih a Modern Mill. 

Imajflne what oloth-maklng would be like to-day if we sIMI had to spin as 

the old lady is doing 11 on page 110. 

various classes of laborers. Thus gradually resulted the 
complex factory system of to-day. 

While this revolution was taking place in England, the 
United States had gained its independence. Agriculture 
and commerce, however, were still our most important 
industries and we were forced to depend on England for our 
manufactured products. Gradually a spirit of industrial 
independence grew up and many attempts were made to 
promote the growth of manufacturing in this country. 
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But without the English inventions, which were bring- 
ing about such great industrial changes, the American manu- 
facturers could not hope to compete with their rivals. More- 
over, England did not wish to give the United States up as a 
market for her goods, and consequently laws were passed 
forbidding both the exportation of any plans or models of 
their new machinery and the emigration of skilled work- 
men. 

Nevertheless in 1790 Samuel Slater established a cotton 
mill in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and in 1793 EU Whitney 
invented the cotton gin. After 1808, when foreign trade 
was interrupted by the Embargo Act, American manu- 
factures began to advance. In 1814, with the invention of a 
power loom and the construction of Francis C. Lowell's 
factory at Waltham, Massachusetts, equipped with ma- 
chinery for both spinning and weaving, the factory system 
was really imder way in America. 

Since we had so much less manufacturing here than Eng- 
land had carried on, the introduction of new methods did 
not create the disturbance that it produced in England. 
Our " Industrial Revolution " was much less like a revolu- 
tion and more like a gradual introduction of new methods. 
For a long time, too, farming was so much more important 
than any other one occupation that the changes in manu- 
facturing did not mean so much to the entire country as 
they did in England. It was really not until after our 
Civil War that manufacturing took on anything like the im- 
portance which it has among us to-day. 

69. Division of Labor and Its Effects. — In very early 
times it was absolutely necessary for every man to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. He built and furnished his own house, 
he provided the food which his family ate, and somebody 
in the family made the clothes which they wore. In fact, 
each family performed all those tasks which were neces- 
sary for its existence. 
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But as population increased, each one began to give more 
and more of his time and attention to that work which he 
could do best. Some devoted all their time to building, 
some raised farm products, and some made clothing. But 
still the village carpenter was able to perform all the tasks 
required in building. He did both the foundation work and 
the finishing work. He made the doors and the windows. 



Courlait of Uniicit a.tOt Mac/tinerv Co- ■ 

The Gobbler's Shop of the Old Days- 
The view U not so very old, either, for the picliwes on the wall are Civil 
War scenes. This cobbler did everythlnf^ that was to be done in making a 
pair of shoes. 

and laid the floors. In fact, all the men of that time could per- 
form all the operations necessary in their chosen work. This 
stage of development is known as simple division of labor. 

But soon the operations of a single trade were divided 
among individuals or groups and complex division of labor 
resulted. No longer did the lone carpenter do all the work 
in the building of a house. Instead, one group of men would 
lay the foundation, another would do the finishing of the 
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home. This stage of devdopment we see all about us to- 
day. When we build a house, we generally employ an arohi- 
tect, masons, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, painters, 
paper hangers, electricians, and perhaps many others. 

Complex division of labor has advanced to the extent of 
specialization. Even professional men now specialize. The 
village doctor, who formerly remedied every form of ailment, 
to-day may care for the eyes only. The lawyer may take 
only a certain kind of cases and the professor may teach 
Latin and nothing else. The workman of to-day, although 
he may perform a very important task in some great in- 
dustry, still can not have quite the same feeling of satisfac- 
tion in his work that the workman once had when he alone 
produced an entire article. 

But division of labor has brought with it many advantages. 
First of all, it has increased production. When the miller 
himself ceased to plant and harvest the wheat which he 
ground into flour, and began to devote his time en- 
tirely toward producing flour at his mill, leaving the farm- 
ing to some one else, naturally he could grind more flour 
and do it better than ever before. So it is with the workers 
in a large factory. By performing only a few simple opera- 
tions, they learn to do these perfectly. Their efficiency is 
greatly increased and consequently production is more ex- 
tensive. 

Another economic advantage of division of labor is the 
fact that it often shortens the time required for prepara- 
tion. We have seen that the carpenter of former times 
had to be able to perform every task connected with build- 
ing. To-day, owing to the division of labor which has taken 
place, the employee in many a factory can quickly become 
skilled in the operation of some machine, and the employer 
no longer is forced to spend a great deal of time in training 
his workmen. Thus both are benefited. 

Socially, division of labor also has its advantages. Among 
men who work together all day at some particular task. 
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there is a certain spirit of cooperation developed which 
could not exist otherwise. They cease to think only of 
themselves and begin to take a personal interest in their 
fellow workers. 

Then, too, by organization the workers have gained such 
power that they can have something to say about the con- 
ditions under ^ich they work. From this fact, in part, 
have come the shortening of the labor day and other changes 
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that, from the worker's viewpoint at least, bring great 
benefits. The result is that the laborer has more time 
for recreation and self-improvement, and consequently may 
jMCome a real help to his community. 

But all the results of complex division of labor are not so 
beneScial. Continuously repeating the same simple task 
tends to destroy one's power to undertake something new. 
The w(5rkinan'9 intellect is stunted and his ambition lost. 
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since he can see no hope of securing a higher industrial 
position. 

Besides, this division of labor is often the cause of class 
distinctions. It prevents the employer and employee from 
getting together, since each belongs to a class, which the 
other either can not hope or does not want to enter. And 
it sometimes enables one small group, which is dissatisfied, 
to tie up a whole industry by refusing to work. Other 
workers have depended upon this group to do a particular 
piece of work, and if that group fails, the whole enterprise 
has to stop. 

Why was it that at first man performed all his own tasks? How 
was simple division of labor a benefit? Has complex division of 
labor advanced too far? Do you like to do the same thing over and 
over again in school? Would you like a job that required you to 
do that? 

60. Special Products of Nations. — Just as division of 
labor has taken place among individuals and among cer- 
tain groups of workers, so has it taken place among the 
different nations of the world. 

What are the causes of this territorial division of labor? 
Improved methods in transportation have aided its develop- 
ment greatly. Formerly each country was forced to be 
self-supporting. But now that we have swift trains and 
great ocean steamers to unite all peoples, this need has been 
removed and nations of to-day can more safely specialize 
in that industry for which Nature has best suited them. 

Nature, then, is largely responsible for the territorial di- 
vision of labor as it now exists. Climate, soil, mineral 
deposits, water power, and other natural resources decide, 
to a great extent, what the industry of a coimtry shall be. 
Some countries are best suited for agriculture, others for 
manufacturing, and still others for mining. Each nation 
produces something which aids the others. 

The important effect which natural resources have on the 
ndustries of a country can be seen in considering the prod- 
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ucts of difFerent nationa to-day. England, owii^ to its 
island situation and mineral deposits, has developed into a 
great commercial and manufacturing country. France and 
Italy, with their own peculiar soil and climate, produce the 
best wines and the finest silk that the world knows. Russia 
is not€d for its great production of ^eat, Germany for its 
diemicals, Brazil for its coffee, and Japan for its tea. Cuba 



Gatherino Coffee in Costa Rica. 

This Is one of the crops which can grow only where the climate and sol) 

are Just right. 

supplies sugar in abundance and our own United States, 
with its many diversified resources, is noted everywhere for 
its cotton, wheat, and meat, as well as for manufactured 
articles in great variety. 

To-day it is almost impossible for any nation to exist 
alone. We need the products of other countries and they 
in turn need ours. Perhaps our own country would come 
as nearly as any to being able to look out for itself, but even 
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we should find great inconvenience, to say the least, if 
we were wholly cut ofif from trade with the rest of the 
world. 

Is it good for nations to be thus dependent? Why? Mention 
some other countries which have their own special industries. What 
effect would it have upon the United States if every other country 
refused to sell us anything? 

61. Communities That Specialize. — Just as each country 
has its own particular industries and exchanges its products 
for those of other nations, so the different sections of a single 
country may specialize in a certain industry and supply 
the needs of other people with their goods. This specializa- 
tion of conmumities is perhaps more noticeable in the 
United States than in any other country, owing to the varied 
natural resources which it possesses. This " localization " 
of industry usually does not exist to-day by mere chance. 
There are many reasons for it. 

(1) The nearness of raw materials such as ore, fuel, and 
the like tends to attract manufacturing industries to a 
certain locality, since it is generally less expensive to ship 
the finished product. Coal is abundant in western Penn- 
sylvania and iron ore was at one time. Hence Pittsburgh 
naturally became the greatest iron and steel center in the 
world. Both coal and iron ore are found in Alabama in great 
abimdance. Consequently in this state the iron industry 
flourishes and Birmingham prides itself on being the " Pitts- 
burgh of the South." 

In the same way a great supply of lumber drew such 
industries as papermaking and shipbuilding to Maine and 
New Hampshire, while it brought furniture makers to 
Michigan. Cotton manufactures are now developing rap- 
idly in the South near the fields where the plant is grown. 
The meat-packing indu^ry has sprung up in the Middle 
West, not being far from the Great Plains where the cattle 
are raised. Over nine-tenths of the meat business is centered 
in Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Omaha. Indus- 
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tries are inevitably begun where there is easy access to the 
raw materials needed. 

(2) Nearness to market is another desirable featm« in 
estabhshing an industry. For this reason the greater part 
of the manufacturing of our country was always done in 
New Ei^land and the Middle Atlantic states. The great- 
est population was there, when manufacturing began, and so 
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were the leading ports from which the goods might be shipped 
abroad. 

As our people have moved westward, the manufacturing 
industry has gone along with them, for manufacturers would 
always be able to find people to buy their goods, unless other 
conditions positively forbade the establishment of the in- 
dustry. This need of having the consumer near at hand is, 
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however, no longer so important. It is now easy to trans- 
port goods a long distance. All the sections of a country 
can now draw upon almost all the others for the things that 
they need. 

(3) Waterways and water power also play an important 
part in the localization of industry. Owing to their posi- 
tions on important rivers, St. Louis and Cincinnati became 
flourishing cities. The success of many cities on the Great 
Lakes is due entirely to their favorable positions. Water 
power was an especially important factor in earUer days, 
and was the cause of the success of many New England 
towns, like Manchester, Lowell, and Lawrence, which are 
still prominent in manufacturing. 

(4) Climate and soil, too, must be considered in this 
localization of industry. Owing to the warm climate and 
fertile soil of our southern and southwestern states, agri- 
culture became the chief industry. In some sections it was 
found most profitable to raise cotton, in others fruit, and in 
stiQ others grain. For the same reason agriculture on a 
large scale did not thrive in the New England states, with 
their cold climate and rugged soil. They are now forced 
to depend largely on other sections of the country for their 
food and plant fibers. 

(5) In order to carry on any industry there must be a 
large supply of labor at hand. Manufacturing especially 
tends to grow up where laborers are plentiful. This is 
another cause for the rise of manufacturing towns in New 
England. The farms there were poor and small, and re- 
quired few workmen. Consequently many men flocked to 
the nearest city or town to seek employment. Thus the 
manufacturing industry was made easy. The same is true 
of other sections, as where the making of iron and steel 
products predominates. A great supply of labor is necessary, 
and industries in order to prosper must be located near it. 

(6) But the localization of industry in some particular 
nty is sometimes more a matter of chance, in that an in- 
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dustry just happened to get started in a particular town. 
The place became noted for that industry and other people 
went there to engage in it, either to get employment or to 
make use of the reputation of the place to advertise them- 
selves. Lynn and Brockton are the most important centers 
of the shoe industry. There is no particular reason why 
this should be so, except that some skillful shoemakers settled 
there and started a small business, out of which grew the 
industry as we know it. 

The same thing is true of Troy, New York, which produces 
three-fourths of all the collars and cuffs made in this coimtry . 
Detroit is known the world over for its automobiles and 
Akron for its rubber goods. Philadelphia excels in the 
manufacture of carpets in this country. The position of 
these places is the result of an early start. 

When this start has once been made, an industry does 
not tend to move about but rather remains fixed. For this 
reason Massachusetts still exceeds all other states in the 
production of cotton goods, even though the raw materials 
are much nearer to the southern mills. Likewise East Liver- 
pool and Trenton still excel in the making of pottery, though 
the fine clay used has to be transported from distant places. 

Can you think of other conditions which might bring about the 
localization of industry ? Which do you think is the most important 
factor in localization of industry? Why? Does this localization 
of industry make it possible to carry it on to better advantage? 
How? Is it good for a country? Why? Does your community 
have some special industry ? Why ? What does your community 
do for other communities ? 

QUESTIONS 

Name the stages of industrial progress. What are the chief 
characteristics of each? Compare the extent to which land, labor, 
and capital were used in each one. How did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion start? What changes were brought about by it? Compare 
the industrial change in England and in the United States. 

Explain division of labor. Trace the steps in its development. 
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What good results have come from it? What bad effects ? Show 
how and why nations specialize. Explain the localization of in- 
dustry. Give reasons why this has occurred, with examples of 
each. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Life in the Days of the Cave Man. 
The Life of the American Indian. 
Factories in the Early 19th Century. 
The Story of Watt and His Contemporaries. 
Eli Whitney and the Importance of His Work. 
The Manufacture of Shoes. 

The Industry of Troy (or Akron, or Detroit, or Pittsburgh, or 
some other place). 

The Industries of Our Town and Why We Have Them. 



CHAPTER VIII 
ICODEBN BUSINESS 



Jfothin^ is good work except the best that one is capable of. 

— Caibot. 



62. Factories and Their Effect. — We have already seen 
that the Industrial Revolution with its many inventions was 
the real cause of the growth of the factory system. Up to 
that time the home was the center of all industry. The 
spinning, the weaving, and even the making of the garments 
were done here. 

But industry entirely changed with the new inventions. 
Complex machinery could not be installed in the home. 
Consequently great factories were built that produced not 
handmade, but machine-made goods. 

Factories have brought with them many advantages. 
By increasing the output of goods, they have greatly reduced 
the cost of production for a single article. Articles which were 
formerly produced in the home with a great deal of care and 
expense can now be manufactured very easily in the factory. 
Lower prices result and the people as a whole benefit. 

Then, too, a uniform quality of goods is produced in the 
factory of to-day. Formerly one man might be more skilled 
in weaving cloth than his neighbor, and consequently his 
goods would be in greater demand and bring a larger price. 
But this has been changed. Under ordinary circumstances 
all the cloth turned out by a certain machine has the same 
quality. 

The factory system has also brought with it a decrease 
in the cost of labor required to produce some articles, but at 
the same time with this reduction has come an enormous 
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increase in the cost of capital, such as machinery and work- 
men's tools. 

Then, too, the factory system has been a great cause of 
the growth of our lai^ cities and towns. It brought the 
people together in certain districts and forced them more 
and more to depend on others to produce most of the things 



A Modern Loom. 
It takes only one person to operate this machine. ■ 

which they want. The cities could not exist without the 
country to feed them. Pittsburgh makes steel for the sky- 
scrapers of New York, but New York sells to Pittsbiu^ers 
many of the clothes which they wear and the books which 
they read. 

But the factory system has also its disadvantages. At 
first the chief disadvantage was the fact that many skilled 
laborers were thrown out of work by the introduction of 
liie new machinery. But this condition is no longer very 
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troublesome. It takes only a little while to get workers 
acquainted with new equipment, and if the product is made 
and sold more cheaply by the new method, the demand for 
it is likely to be so much increased that just as many work- 
men as before are needed to produce it. 

The factory system, however, still presents some serious 
problems. There are the evils of child labor and the dangers 
of unguarded machinery and poor ventilation to be consid- 
ered. Besides, the crowding of workmen into large cities 
results in conditions which encourage vice, disease, crime, 
and discontent. 

If you have ever visited a factory, what did you think of it? 
How would you like to work there ? If you know people who work 
in factories, ask them how they like it, and why. Has the factory 
system as a whole been harmful or beneficial? 

63. Capital and Its Importance. — We have already seen 
that capital is any product of past labor used in further pro- 
duction. We also know that it is indeed a vital part of all 
industry and that no business of to-day can get along with- 
out a great amount of it. Formerly this was not so. Capi- 
tal then existed only in small amounts. The rude bow and 
arrows of the Indian, who roamed about in our forests killing 
the wild animals so that he might have food and clothing, 
were really forms of capital, since, no doubt, he had fashioned 
them himself and was using them in further production. 
But as civilization increased, capital began to play a more 
important part in industry, until to-day it is necessary in 
carrying on any kind of activity. 

But what things are really capital? A man's personal 
qualities, such as honesty or truthfulness, we do not reckon 
as capital, since they can not be expressed in definite terms. 
Only material things produced by industry can be included 
in this class. But these material things must be used in 
further production. Office buildings, machinery in the 
factories, a workman's tools, the railroads, and even money, 
when it aids in producing more wealth, all are capital. 
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The persons then who own these things are really capitalists. 
Few people seem to realize this fact. The capitalist is com- 
monly looked upon as some rich, miserly man, who is trying 
to increase his own wealth at the expense of his workmen. 
How untrue this idea is I The laborer who owns one share 
of stock in the great plant is really a capitalist. The work- 
man whose tools are his own is a capitalist, and so are many 



Courta^ 0/ Brotm HoUttnt Uachbterjr Co. 

How Capital Saves Labor. 
All (hese hoisling machines were not exactly engaged In "further pro- 
duction," for they were being used by our government to unload war 
supplies at the army docks in France. Bui think what an enormous num- 
ber of men it would have taken to do the work of these machines. 

Others, who never think of themselves as such. In fact this 
country is full of small capitalists. Perhaps if every on© 
realized this, there would be fewer disputes between ^at we 
now t«rm capital and labor. What is needed is coopera- 
tion and good feeling, if industry is really going to prosper. 
Capital serves society in a very real sense. Suppose a 
railroad uses capital to construct a driveway under its tracks 
instead of having wagons or automobiles cross the tracks, 
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and keeping a man there all the time with a flag to warn 
people about crossing. The raUroad is recompensed by not 
having to pay the flagman's wages and by being able to run 
its trains more freely and swiftly at that point. But society 
is also better oflf. The flagman can now work at something 
that is really of more use, and people who ride imder the 
tracks go much more safely and conveniently than when the 
road and the tracks crossed at grade. Very seldom does 
the investment of capital in actual business fail to help the 
public somehow. 

What has caused capital to become so important ? Is money in 
the bank a form of capital? money stored away in an old box? 
Why? Are you a capitalist? How? Is it good for a country to 
have many capitalists in the sense in which we have used the word ? 
Why? Could capital be used more than it is in street cleaning, 
ditch digging, and the like? 

64. Ways in Which Business Is Conducted. — No busi- 
ness will nm itself. To be successful it must be under effi- 
cient management of some kind. To meet different condi- 
tions we have various forms of business organization. 

The simplest form of management is known as the single 
proprietorship. Sometimes we call it by the French term 
entrepreneur. The business is owned entirely by one man, 
who holds all the responsibility. All the profits are his, un- 
less he chooses to share them with his employees. Likewise 
he must bear all the burdens of loss, if his business is unsuc- 
cessful. This method enables the industry to be carried on 
in a imiform way. There can be no disagreement about 
the best way of doing things, for a man as a rule does not 
disagree with himself. 

This system is, no doubt, the best possible one for a small 
business organization, but difficulty soon begins if the in- 
dustry becomes large. One man finds trouble in attending 
to many small details. For this reason we have the other 
forms of organization which are in existence to-day. 

In order to divide the responsibility of a large business, 
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sometimes two, three, or even more persons may form a 
partnership. Each member contributes something toward 
carrying on the work. One may give his money, another 
his time, and still another his experience. All are necessary 
if the enterprise is to be a success. Then if profits are 
made, each receives his share, and if the result is failure, the 
loss is divided among them. 

This method, however, has its disadvantages. Each part- 
ner is liable for all the debts of the business. There is 



Where a Great Industry Beoan. 
Somewhat more than sixty years ago, the founder of the meat-packing 
firm which furnished this picture started business at Barnstable, Mass., 
on a capital of $20. 

always the chance for disagreement among the partners and 
if one member shoidd die the business must be reorganized. 
The best way to carry on an extensive business is to form 
a corporation. To do this, a charter must be secured from 
the state government. In some states this is a very easy 
task, while in others there are strict laws about organizing 
corporations. This charter states the kind of business the 
corporation may carry on and authorizes it to issue stock. 
The st«ck is then sold to various people who become inter- 
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ested in the businesB, and the profits are divided among these 
stockholders. In most cases a board of directors, with a 
president and other officers, is elected and this oi^nization 
is responsible for the management of the business. 

The advantages of the corporation are many. It makes 
possible the investment of the money of many people in 
one activity and secures their interest in it. It possesses all 



A Second Stage in the Meat Business. 
These stack yards helped to supply the wEuits of Chicago people for fresh 
meat, but no attempt was made to shfp it to other parts of the country 
unttl the refrigerator cars came Into use. 

the powers and privileges of an individual before the law. 
Besides, its existence is permanent, since the business is not 
generally affected by the death of a stockholder, or even of an 
officer. As one man put it, " corporations never die," A 
stockholder is not liable for the debts of the corporation, as 
a partner is in a partnership. 

When it was found that the corporation was such a success, 
some people decided to try still further combinations. Ac- 
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cordingly the trust was formed. Under this meihod several 
corporations that were engaged in the same industry turned 
their stock over to a joint committee of " trustees." Tlieae 
men then became the real managers of all the corporations 
which they represented. 

Several other ways of securing the same object have been 
undertaken. Sometimes a new corporation was oi^anized 



A Great Meat-Packjno Estabuskueht. 

The Chicago planl of Swifl and Company. They also have plants at 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul. St. Joseph, Fort Worth, and 

Denver. They employ all told over 50,000 people, and, collectively, can 

dress, on the average, 88 animals a minute or one in two-thirds of a second. 

which was to do nothing else than to own enough of the stock 
of several corporations so that it could dictate the way in 
which they should be managed. This was known as a holding 
company. Sometimes, too, the same men would own stock 
in different corporations and by some means get themselves 
elected to the board of directors of several of them. Then, 
of course, they could manage all the corporations with one 
particular policy in mind. This scheme is commonly called 
an int^lockiTig directorate. 
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The object of these combinations was to secure control 
of the production of certain articles and thus be able to 
regulate prices. But the trust was not always as successful 
as it was expected to be. It was often found too big and un- 
wieldy to be carried on to advantage. Besides, people feared 
that if a trust were successful it would have so much power 
as to be dangerous to the public. So laws were passed by 
Congress forbidding such combinations. Trusts are not a 
very common form of business organization to-day. There 
are many corporations which do an enormous business, but 
we must be careful not to think that bigness alone makes a 
trust. Neither do the words *' trust '* and " corporation '' 
mean the same. The trust is a combination of corporations. 

Which form of business organization do you think most numerous 
to-day? Why? Make a list of the business houses which you 
know, classif3ring them as described in this section. Which do you 
think the most efficient? Why do you think the trust was not as 
successful as expected ? What is the popular opinion concerning a 
trust ? Why is this so ? Could there be a trust formed to control 
something that was not produced on a large scale? Is it better 
for a young person just starting out in the business world to be 
connected with a large or a small establishment ? 

65. Large Scale Production. — As a natural result of the 
factory system has come large scale production. Such pro- 
duction requires an enormous amount of capital and labor, 
besides efficient business organization. Formerly most of 
the work in industries, as we have noticed, was done by means 
of simple hand tools. Not so in the large scale production 
of to-day. Complex machinery, run by steam or electricity, 
has now replaced the old muscular energy. But as these 
mechanical appliances can not be obtained for nothing, vast 
sums of capital must be centraUzed in the hands of a 
few men. 

The development of large scale production in the United 
States has been rapid. In no way has it been confined to 
one industry, but rather has spread to all the leading indus- 
tries in the country. It has many advantages. 
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Particularly, it lesaens the cost of production. This is 
brought about, in the first place, by the use of the most 
modem machinery, as we have already seen in our study of 
the factory system. 

Another way this is accomplished is &rou|^ the control 
of raw materials. Many industries that carry on large scale 
production possess the control of their product from the time 



Counesv 0/ V. S. Steel Corporatfpn, 

Iron-Mimino in Northern Minnesota. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation owns these mines, the cars and boats which 

cany the ore, and the factories where it Is converted into useful forms. 

it is raw material until it emerges finished. This may be seen 
in some of our great steel works of to-day, that control not 
only the ore and coal required but even the boats and trains 
which transport these raw materials. The Heinz Company, 
makers of pickles and preserves, have their own oUve groves 
in Spain. When every operation is controlled by the same 
company, the whole process of production is consequently 
carried on as cheaply as possible. 
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Then there is the advantage which comes from the utiliza- 
tion of by-products. By-products are the waste of an in- 
dustry — that is, that part of the raw material not needed 
in making its main product — and formerly were considered 
useless. But to-day by special processes these are converted 
into useful articles. The great western packer uses the bones 
of the animals to make combs, brushes, fertilizers, and glue. 
The fats are used in the preparation of soap and other toilet 
articles, the hides for leather. In fact, " every part of the 
hog is used," it has been said, " except the squeal." 

The picture on the previous page is a copy of an advertisement 
of a firm which wished to interest people in the manufacture of the 
by-products from the shark. What a list of unexpected articles 
can be made from the ox and the shark ! 

This same utilization of by-products is seen in most other 
industries. The development in the cotton-seed oil industry 
especially has been great. At one time the cotton-seed was 
thrown away as being entirely worthless. Then people be- 
^n to feed horses with it, and to-day we use it even in table 
food. Large scale production, then, by making such use of 
the by-products of an industry, has succeeded in greatly 
increasing the profits of the business. 

Still another advantage of large scale production is found 
in the greater efficiency of the work done. Minute division 
of labor has naturally resulted, and we all know that it 
brings with it highly specialized skill along a certain line 
of work. Every worker does one thing and does it well 
and quickly. 

Besides, the large amount of money available from large 
scale production enables industry to carry on extensive ex- 
periments which a small producer could not afford to make. 
It also aids the producer in securing foreign markets for his 
products. Both of these advantages are of great benefit to 
any industry. Besides, through its thorough organization 
it can spend money more economically in advertising. Some- 
imes it even has different factories in various parts of the 
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country, each one doing some part of the business for which 
its location gives special advantages. 

But large scale production may also have its disadvantages. 
An extraordinary amount of power is given to a small group 
of men by allowing so much capital to become concentrated 
in their hands. The results may be good or bad, depending 
entirely on the character of the men. This power may be 
used to crush out all competition or to try to secure special 
privileges from the govermnent. 

Likewise the benefits of decreased cost of production may 
be enjoyed, not by the community, but by the great capitalists 
themselves, in the form of enormous profits. The corpora- 
tion seldom will reduce its prices any lower than is necessary 
to get business, no matter how much they save by improved 
methods of production. Such results are harmful to the 
people as a whole. 

Then there is the danger that an industry, conducted on a 
large scale, may become too large and consequently hard to 
manage. Besides, as we noticed in speaking of the factory 
system, social and economic problems arise, especially from 
the crowding of many workers together in one place and from 
the lack of personal interest between the employer and em- 
ployee. These disadvantages, however, are not inevitable. 
They may be remedied if all people interested in an industry- 
will cooperate and consider the interests of others as well as 
their own. 

What factors have helped in making large scale production pos- 
sible ? Can you think of any other advantages that may come from 
it? Could modem society exist if production were still carried on 
on a small scale ? Is the consumer benefited by the use of by-prod- 
ucts? Mention some large scale producers whose names are 
familiar to everybody, and observe how far the statements we have 
made apply to each of them. Will all kinds of production be ulti- 
mately conducted on a large scale ? 

66. Efficiency in Conducting Business. — By efficiency in 
conducting business we mean securing greater and better 
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results with the use of as little labor and capital as possible. 
Any business in order to succeed must be carried on in an 
efficient way. Large scale production has aided greatly in 
making such management possible. 

We have already seen the distinct advantage of a favorable 
location for an industry. Formerly industries were scattered 
far and wide over the country almost by chance. If some 
one felt like starting a new industry in the town where he 
had always lived, he might try to establish it there, whether 
the place was fitted for it or not. But now, in order to secure 
the greatest possible efficiency, the location of an industry re- 
ceives a great deal of thought. Nearness of a suitable supply 
of labor, easy access to the raw product and to the supply of 
power to run the machinery, and favorable distributing 
facilities, all are considered to-day by the manufacturer 
who would carry on his business efficiently. 

Then, too, we know that every industry to-day must have 
a sufficient supply of capital. Without a factory equipped 
with the latest machinery the manufactiu'er can not hope to 
conduct his business in a way that will enable him to com- 
pete with other manufacturers. 

After selecting a favorable location and securing the 
necessary capital, the factory must be thoroughly organized. 
The stockholders in the corporation, as we have seen, elect 
a board of directors and these in turn appoint a president 
and other officers. The choice of these officers is of great 
importance, since on their decisions rests the entire business. 
Each one has his own special part of the work to oversee and 
has under him many men whom he directs. 

But even after the business has been so organized, there is 
still room for improvement in many ways. And so the prin- 
ciple often called scientific management has been developed. 
Under this method a close study is made of all the work of 
production, even down to the individual motions of the work- 
man. Wherever wasted effort or useless motions are noted, 
attempts are made to alter them. Sometimes the manner 
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of handling the tools is changed, sometimes the design of 
the machine is altered. The workmen are then trained in 
these perfected methods and may be encouraged by the offer 
of better pay for their eflfort. 

Undoubtedly scientific management, when properly carried 
out, results in the greatest possible efficiency, since all waste 
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Overhead Organization in a Large Business. 

This diagram illustrates the way the managing side of one business is 
planned. The Board of Directors elect a General Manager and expect him 
to have a general oversight of the whole business. He divides the ad- 
ministration into four departments, each with one man directly in charge, 
and these are organized into divisions or bureaus. You can probably tell 
from the names of those departments and divisions the particular kind 
of work which each does. 

effort is eliminated and the best possible working conditions 
are provided for the laborer, who is then willing to do his 
best work. The ordinary workman, however, unless the 
whole thing is fully explained to him, is likely to look upon it 
as simply another means by which his " boss '* is trying to 
get everything possible out of him. He seldom takes kindly 
to the idea, at least when it is first proposed. 
The '* chain stores " of to-day are good examples of effi- 
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cieney in eonductii^ business. Of course even in them there 
is waste, but it is indeed small when compared with the waste 
in most of the small stores. Chain stores, such as the " A and 
P," buy in enormous quantities and consequently buy cheaply. 
They also manufacture many of the products which they 



Machinery That Is Almost Human. 
This machinery is sealing the packages of the food product which Is 
made In this factory. II Is remarkable how many features of the manu- 
facture of this product and others are done more carefully by machine than 
human beings could do them. 

sell. Besides, they reach a much wider market and there is 
no chance of their goods not beii^ used. 

Such is not the case in the small country store. The owner 
can not have a large stock of goods, for his customers are not 
numerous enough to buy great quantities. If he buys too 
much of some commodity, his loss may be great, and so he 
is forced to limit his stock. Hence his customers have d i ff - 
culty in satisfying their wants and prefer the lai^ city store 
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or the " mail order " house, where all their needs may be 
met. 

And so we can easily see that with large scale production 
comes greater efficiency. Greater efficiency means a de- 
creased cost of production. Even the country grocer can 
adopt the principle of efficiency, and the more attention it 
receives the greater will be the returns of the industry, 
whether it is country-wide or limited to a little rural com- 
munity. 

Why is the location of an industry important ? How do people 
generally get the capital to start an industry? Do you think it 
desirable to have a detailed factory organization? Why? What 
is your opinion of the method of scientific management? Is it 
good for the worker? How? What do you think of chain stores? 
Is it desirable to have them? What locations are most suitable 
for them? What is the effect on small storekeepers? Is this 
right? Do mail order houses provide as high quality of goods as 
the local stores ? Assuming that they do, should a person patronize 
them ? Is it true, as it is sometimes asserted, that one's duty is to 
spend his money at his home stores, even if he has to pay a little more 
for the goods that he buys? Is money wasted in advertising? 
Which does the most good, window display, circulars sent through 
the mail, or newspaper advertising? 

67. Monopolies. — Where one person or a group of per- 
sons gains control of a certain conmiodity so as to regulate 
the quantity that is produced and fix its price, we say that a 
monopoly has been formed. Monopolies may be classified 
under five heads: government monopolies, private legal 
monopolies, monopolies of situation, monopolies of organiza- 
tion, and personal monopolies. 

(1) In our country the post office is the best example 
of a government monopoly. Uncle Sam takes complete charge 
of it himself and sees that he has no competitors. Italy con- 
trols the sale of salt to the people, and some countries, such 
as New Zealand and Prussia, operate their railroads entirely. 
Private individuals are forbidden to engage in these enter- 
prises in such countries. 
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(2) Private legal monopolies are granted by governments 
in the form of patents, copyrights, or franchises, good only 
for a limited time. It is only right that a person who has 
made an invention or has done something else just as worthy 
should get a reward of some kind, and so we permit him to 
control his product for a certain length of time and then 
give it over to the pubUc as a whole. 

Look up and explain patents, copyrights, and trade-marks. 

(3) We have also the monopoly of dtuatioUy which is the 
result of controlling the only location where the business 
can be carried on successfully. A railroad company may 
possess a certain stretch of land or mountain pass peculiarly 
suitable for a train route in that section of the country. By 
owning this most favorable location, the company excludes 
competition and enjoys a real monopoly. 

(4) A monopoly of organization is formed when all those 
who are engaged in a certain business are brought together 
into a imion of some kind. Many labor unions of to-day 
are good examples of such an organization. By banding to- 
gether, the workers are able to control the supply of labor and 
exercise an influence which otherwise would be impossible. 
The trust is also an example of this kind of monopoly. 

(5) Another form of monopoly, which is not as likely to 
be dangerous as some of the others, is known as personal, 
Sudi a monopoly exists when an individual is the only one 
in his commimity who engages in a certain activity. The 
people then must either accept his services or do without. 
The doctor, the photographer, or the blacksmith in a small 
country town may enjoy this kind of monopoly. But since 
they must do reasonably good work in order to prevent some- 
body else from coming in and getting the business away from 
them, the public interest commonly does not suffer greatly. 

All these monopoUes have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. When a corporation controls entirely the produc- 
tion of a certain article, naturally the cost of production may 
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be decreased greatly, while the price of the product may be- 
come lower and more miiform. Besides, all the savings that 
result from large scale production are made use of by the 
monopolist and thus he can serve the public better. Often 
it is most desirable for one company to have control of some 
public convenience, as the telephone or the street railway. 
Two or three street car companies running Unes in one sec- 
tion of a city would be exceedingly undesirable. Probably 
none would be run well and within a year no doubt all would 
have failed. And so it would be with the telephone if we 
had numerous private companies. You can imagine the 
inconvenience of wanting to call a friend and finding that 
his 'phone belonged to a different company from yours. 
Monopolies may sometimes be of great benefit to all in many 
ways, if properly administered. 

But, on the other hand, there is great danger to the pubUc 
in the centralization of so much power in the hands of a few 
men, who may use it to prevent competition and make un- 
reasonable charges upon the people. Especially is this harm- 
ful in the case of the real necessities of our social and 
industrial life to-day. If some corporation controlled the 
production of all the shoes made in this country, it could 
put the price at the point which would bring it the greatest 
possible revenue. Then when any one tried to enter the 
shoe business as a rival, it could reduce the price low enough 
to make the business unprofitable for him, and after getting 
rid of him, put the price back again to its former figure. 
When a monopoly can so control the price of an article 
which is of real need to the people, it has indeed become a 
menace to society and should be restrained in some efifective 
way. 

Many people to-day think that the monopoUst always sells 
his goods at an enormous price. But this is not true. He 
nelis them at that price which brings him the greatest returns, 
whether it be high or low. If a soap maker finds that by 
selling his soap at ten cents a cake he sells so many more cakes 
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that he makes twice as much altogether as he would by charg- 
ing twenty cents, naturally he does not charge the higher 
figure. Demand must be considered in determining price. 
It will probably cost him much less per cake to make 100,000 
cakes than it would 20,000, for example, and so he would be 
better off if he made a smaller profit per cake on a large num- 
ber of sales than a higher profit on fewer sales. 

Besides, there are other limitations which prevent the 
monopoUst from chargmg unreasonable prices. The possi- 
bility of competition, which we have mentioned, is of some 
real service. If a monopolist makes his prices exceedingly 
high, others may be tempted to enter the business and may 
make profit from it. So it is the aim of the monopolist to 
keep his prices just low or high enough to discourage others 
from engaging in the same business. 

Monopolists must also consider the power of substitution. 
Usually as the price of a certain commodity rises the people 
cease to use it and instead take something else, which is 
not so expensive. The high prices and limited supply of 
many things during the war taught us the use of substitutes, 
and even to-day the monopolist has much to fear from this 
source. 

But when both competition and substitution fail to regu- 
late a monopoly, the people are forced to turn to government 
regulation. By making and enforcing laws restraining mo- 
nopolies huge profits can be cut down and unfair practices 
stopped. We have probably not gone so far in this direction 
as we are likely to go. 

It used to be a common sajdng, "Competition is the life of trade." 
Is this true? Why? How does a monopoly come into existence? 
Is a monopoly of necessities good ? What may be its effect on the 
people? What are some of the wastes which come from competi- 
tion? Can these be removed? Do monopolies always succeed? 
Does a monopolist need to advertise ? 

68. How Industrial Changes Have Affected the Farm. — 
Most of our illustrations and discussions so far have con- 
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cemed manufacturing or some related industry. Lest we 
should think it is only in these lines that pn^irees has been 
made, let us notice a few of the developments which agricul- 
ture has experienced. 

In medieval times the methods of farmii^ were indeed 
very simple. Neither education nor preparation of any 
kind was required. The crude implements were generally 
made of stone, of wood, or perhaps even of bone, and were 
draped over the ground by the ox, the common beast of 



The Usual Way to Plow. 

□uld be much easier If he 
n page 145. 

burden of that day. The people also raised cattle, but with 
little regard for breed or quality. 

The famous Arabian steed, however, was one exception. 
It was bred with the greatest of care and every effort was 
uaed to produce the desired qualities. But gradually great 
clianges were made in these two kinds of farming, stock- 
raisii^ and agriculture, until to-day they are both hi^ly 
developed and no longer closely allied. 

Let us first consider the advancement made in stock farm- 
ing. In the early American period, very little thought waa 
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given either to the jare or the breeding of stock. Special 
attention was first given to this matter in European countries. 
The Jersey cow is the famous example of England's success 
in this work, while the Holstein represents Holland's. Sheep 
have also been developed until we have many varieties, each 
possessing certain desired qualities. In fact all farm animals 
have increased in importance, sinoe greater care has been 
given to their development. 



The First ExHieinoN op the Reaper. 
Great surprise and interest was shown by all the natives, black and 
white, at Steele's Tavern, Va., when McConnlck's Invention was first 
shown In public. This Is a copy of an old lithograph. On the sign attached 
to the fence is the nollce : '■ !n this field, July 25, 1 S3 1, will be tried a new 
Patent Grain .Cutter worked by horse power, Invented by C. H. McCormlck." 

But the advancement made in crop farming has been just 
as great. When our forefathers first came to this country, 
they foimd a land rich and plentiful. Year after year they 
raised the same crops on the same piece of ground. If, by 
ai^ chance, the crops a certain year were not satisfactory, 
the farmer would simply change to another piece of land. 

But this could not go on forever. The soil of our eastern 
ooaat was rapidly becoming exhausted, when an Englishman 
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came over to try bis theory of the rotation of crops, which is 
a yearly change of products raised on a certain tract of land. 
One year a fanner may plant com, which will take from the 
soil certain substances. The following year he will not plant 
com again, but rather will plant some crop which either will 
restore to the ground \rfiat the com took away or will use the 
substances left in the soil. And so the process goes, each 
crop taking somethii^ from the soil and giving something to 
it which makes it better for farming purposes. 



Plowing ano Harrowlnq with a Tractor. 
One such machine might be owned in common by the farmers of t 
neighborhood. Then all could have Ihelr plowing done the easiest way, 
without its costing them any more than by the more common method. 

A complete revolution of farming did not come about untD 
the invention of farm machinery. About 1831 McConnick 
invented the reaper, \rtiich did away with the need for hun- 
dreds of workers on our great western farms. Next came a 
combination reaper and binder, with many other improve- 
ments added later. But by far the greatest progress came 
through the invention of the farm tractor. By means of 
this both men's and horses' labor, as well as time, is saved. 
SB, the sUo for storing fodder, the Ford and other motor 
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trucks and cars, and electricity, have all played their part 
in changing the one-time methods of farming. George 
Washington, peihaps as great a landholder and planter as 
the country had in his time, could not fail to be amazed if 
he could visit a big modem plantation or ranch and see how 
differently things are now done. 

Where can this great development be seen best? What is re- 
quired to carry on such a farm? Was it desirable that the new 
machinery should replace so many farm hands? Why? 

One difficulty which many farmers have met in attempting 
to market their products or improve their working equipment 
has been that because of their distance from the large cities 
they could not borrow money when they wished to do so. 
To help them out of this inconvenience and to aid them in 
other ways, the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed in 1916. 
This law established twelve farm loan banks in different parts 
of the country and authorized farmers in any neighborhood to 
organize associations which would be responsible to the bank 
that served their district and which would arrange for 
making loans to farmers. On account of certain money 
conditions growing out of the War, the operation of the 
farm loan system was somewhat less easy than was expected, 
but considerable good has been accomplished by it. 

QUESTIONS 

What is meant by the factory system? What are its advantages? 
Its disadvantages? 

Show how the use of capital has increased. What services does 
capital render? Who are capitalists? 

Mention the different types of business organization. Discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. What are the chief 
characteristics of the partnership? the corporation? What is a 
trust ? Why were trusts undertaken ? In what different forms 
have they appeared ? 

Explain large scale production. What are its merits ? its faults ? 
Explain by-products and their importance; efficiency; scientific 
management; chain stores. How is a big business organized to-day? 
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What is a monopoly? What kinds of monopofies are there? 
Give examples of each. Are monopolies harmful ? What influences 
affect the price which a monopolist will charge ? Why and to what 
extent should monopolies be controlled by the government? 

Compare farm methods to-day with those prevailing a century 
a^o. Mention some notable respects in which changes have oc- 
curred. What are some new features of importance? How much 
does the modem farmer use machinery ? Why was the Farm Loan 
system established? How is it organized? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Capital in Our Business. 

The Mail Order House — A Detriment or a Blessing? 

The United States Steel Corporation. 

" Trust-Busting " and Why. 

The 57 Varieties. 

Scientific Management. 

The Woolworth Stores. 

Monopolies That Are Good. 

Farming at Mount Vernon in 1795. 

Farming in North Dakota in 1925. 

The Soil and the Crops. 

Valuable special studies may be made, especially in cities and 
towns, .of topics like the following. Wherever possible a visit 
should be made to the establishment to be studied. 

Some classes may find it wise to postpone consideration of these 
studies ujitil some or all of the topics in Chapter IX to XII have been 
taken up. 

A Successful Factory : 

Plant — location, construction, advantages, disadvantages, 
branches; departments; divisions of departments; methods 
of dealing with employees — hiring, systems of payment, 
promotion, employees' participation in administration, etc. ; 
purchasing raw material and supplies ; making investigations 
and studying for improvements; methods of advertising; 
dealing with customers ; sales agencies ; etc. 

A Modem Department Store : 

Organization — departments, managers, "overhead" opera- 
tion; building — location, construction, equipment; em- 
ployees — hiring, salary, provisions for comfort, etc. ; relations 
with management ; bujdng goods — sources, buyers, dealings 
with producers, standard and special goods; dealings with 
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customers — accounts, handling cash, delivery of goods, 
complaints; advertising; ** bargain*' and special sales; etc. 
A Country or Small-Town Store : 

Difference from big city store ; location, building, equipment ; 
special opportunities for trade; bujdng goods — local pro- 
ducers, the "drummer'* or "runner,** relations with jobbers, 
wholesalers and original producers ; problems of stock keeping, 
accounting, etc.; employees; customers — charge accounts 
vs. cash payments, supplying demands, meeting complaints, 
etc. ; competition with large city stores, mail order houses, etc. ; 
advertising — does it pay? 



CHAPTER IX 
THE FBODUOEBS 



If you can -fiVl the unrelenting minute 
W*ith sixty seconds' worth of distance mm. 

Yours is the earth and everything that's in it ; 
And, what is more, you'll be a man, my son. 

— Kipling, 

69. Kinds of Industrial Activity. — Up to this time we 
have been considering largely the material side of industry. 
We are now coming to the personal phase of production and 
are going to look at it from the worker's point of view — from 
the human side, so to speak. 

The framework of all industry is labor. The iron and 
steel industry, the wool industry, the leather industry, farm- 
ing, and all other forms of economic activity can not exist 
without it. Activity of any kind that is connected with 
production is really labor. Every one engaged in a business 
in any way is a worker and receives a reward of some sort. 
But not all labor is the same. In fact there are usually 
recognized three distinct classes. ' 

The first and least conmion type of labor is made up largely 
of the great leaders of industry and of the men prominent in 
professional work. Few people think of the president of a 
hugp firm as being a laborer, yet he is, as truly as the most 
poorly paid man in his employ. Without him and the rest 
of the executive force the business would go to pieces in a 
very short time. 

After the managing group comes the type of laborer some- 
times called the " white-collar " or " soft-handed " workman. 
This includes the clerical workers, such as bookkeepers and 
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stenographers, and all those irfiose work is characterized by 
mental rather than manual kbor. 

The workers of the other group are sometimes known ae 
the " hard^ianders " or " red-shirt " laborers. In thia group 
are found those whose work calls chiefly for manual labor. 
Machinists, engineers, and the great mass of skilled and un- 
Bkilled laborers are included here. 



Some ' 

[n the Employment Office of Mr. Ford's plant. Many lirma speak of this 
as the Personnel Department. 

Every large business in existence t»-day has these three 
types of labor. No one group should think of itself as 
sufficient but rather each should recognize the necessity of 
the others. All are necessary if industry is to be carried on 
successfully. 

Do you think that the different types of labor do recognize the 
importance of one another? If not, what is the reason? Are all 
kinds of labor neoessary? If not, mention some that you consider 
non-essential, giving your reasons. 
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70. ClsBSes of Workers. — But even the individual 
workers vary in their ability to do things. The ditch digger 
who works all day with his pick and shovel requires little 
more than physical strength and endurance to accomplish 
his work, while quickness alone is needed by the girl who sorts 
papers or does some other simple task. And so, since 
almost no special training is required, we call these workers 
lunskiUed. 



Cotirlas of stterildt and Z>aii SiPtr CoUon MlUi. 

Weavinc FN A Modern Mill- 
The wBaver in the front ol the picture had been at work in the same 
factory for 32 years at the lime this picture was taken. What class of 
■worker Is he ? <f ^ -'; -■; ■ - ■ 

Next come the semiskiUed workers. These require at 
least a little training and some experience before they can 
do their work well. A telephone operator or a street-car 
conductor will serve as an example of this group. 

The skilled laborer is the next type. He must have a 
considerable period of training, perhaps even as much as 
foiu' years. He must possess enough originaUty and respon- 
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sibility to adapt himself to any job, no matter how different 
it may be from others. The paperhanger, the carpenter, 
and the plumber belong in this class. 

Going still further we come to the expert or professional 
class. All those who require some special intellectual or 
scientific training or practice belong here, such as the doctor, 
the teacher, and the chemist. 

Are these classes entirely distinct in this country? Which class 
do you think is the most numerous? Which class receives the 
highest pay generally? Is this right? Study a few pages of your 
city directory and try to determine the proportion of the various 
kinds of workers. 

71. Rewards of the Workers. — Always the manner of 
payment for his work has been of great importance to the 
worker. Long ago, in the primitive days of labor, a part of 
the product made was the reward. If a man was employed 
by some herdsman to look after his cattle or flocks he might 
expect to receive cows or sheep as at least part of the payment 
for his labor. The man who received the animals then might 
have to exchange with a man who received other farm prod- 
ucts as wages, if he was to satisfy all the needs of his family. 

But as division of labor became more and more complex, 
such payment became impossible. No man, for instance, 
would wish to receive iron rails as wages. It would indeed 
be doubtful if he could use them in exchange for other products 
which he had to have. Since a direct exchange of products 
could not help being at times an intolerable nuisance for 
the individual, people were forced to get away from giving 
and receiving products as payment for services. And so 
workmen began to enter into contracts and to receive money 
as their wages. 

To-day there are four different methods of payment in use. 
The most conmion of these is time payment. The workers 
are paid not for how much they do, but for the time they 
spend in doing it. The efficient man, although he may do 
twice the work of the inefficient one, still receives no greater 
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reward. This reduces the incentive for a workman to do his 
work swiftly and accurately. 

But this kind of payment has its advantages, for in many 
forms of work it is the only method possible. Especially 
is this true in clerical work, which varies from day to day 
in the amount to be done. So it is with the carpenter, who 
may be lajdng floors to-day and building stairs to-morrow. 
Besides it would often be extremely unfair to pay one man 
more for doing his work than another man, although he might 
seem to get more done. A common example of this is the 
case of two workmen engaged in digging. The one may have 
only soft earth to work on, while the other may strike hard 
rock, which will cause him great trouble. And so it is im- 
possible to pay such laborers in any other way. 

Then there is the piece method, which pays for the amount 
accomplished rather than the time spent. This method 
recognizes the individual ability of the worker and gives the 
skillful man a chance to earn larger wages. The person who 
can make ten baskets a day receives more than the one who 
can make only five. 

It seems only just that this should be so, especially in 
industries where individual pieces are produced. But 
workers often complain that what the fastest worker can do 
is taken as a basis for estimating the rate of pa3nnent, and 
that those who are not unusually skillful are thus forced to 
work at a rate that is harmful to their health in order to get 
anything like living wages. 

The third method is known as the boniLS system. Each 
worker is paid a standard rate, regardless of the amount of 
his production. However, a standard time is set for doing 
a certain piece of work, based on what the average worker 
can do under ordinary circmnstances, and any worker who 
passes this standard receives extra payment in the form of a 
bonus for his increased production. In this way, both the 
time and piece methods are combined and the result is on 
the whole satisfactory. The salesman who is paid a salary 
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and also given commissions on sales over a certain amomit is 
working on the same principle. 

Another method of payment is by jyrofit sharing. Besides 
his regular wages, the worker is also given a share in the 
profits of the business. In this way production is often 
greatly increased, for the worker realizes that any gain in 
business is his gain and consequently he puts forth his best 
efforts. We shall have more to say about this later. 

What kind of worker generally prefers the time method? The 
piece method? Which of these two methods do the labor unions 
generally prefer? What are their reasons? What do you think of 
the bonus system ? Of profit sharing ? Give examples of industries 
that seem particularly suited to some one method of payment. 
Should we think of labor as a commodity, which can be bought and 
sold, or as something personal ? 

72. The Risks of Industry. — Under the old English com- 
mon law, accidents in industry were thought to be inevitable. 
It made no difference whose the fault was, people just looked 
at it as the risk a worker took by being engaged \jx such an 
industry. If he was injured he was forced to bear the entire 
burden himself. No one thought that he should receive com- 
pensation while his injuries prevented him from working. 

In America this same idea has prevailed. Every year 
thousands of workers have been injured and their families 
have suffered from lack of the food and clothing which they 
no longer could supply. In the end society as a whole has 
been harmed, for the worker has been unable to do his part 
in producing things, and quite likely he and his family may 
have needed help through charity. 

We have now realized that not all accidents are inevitable. 
We are taking great care to prevent accidents and thus to 
preserve our man power. " Safety first " campaigns of all 
kinds have been begun. . These tend toward making people 
more careful, thereby escaping accidents. The traveler on 
the train and the worker in the factory are expected to watch 
where they are going and what they are doing. Railroads 
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are forbidden to keep mea at work more than a limited length 
of time. Factory owners are expected to keep covered all 
dangerous parts of machinery that may injure their workers, 
and to see that such conditions exist that no one's health ia 
needlessly impaired by working there. Both Congress and 
state legislatures have taken a hand in enacting such man- 
saving laws to enforce the saviiy? of life if the people refuse 
to look out for themselves properly. 



Cavruinor U, S. Sled OamotaHm. 

Entrance to a Coal Mine. 
How would you like to work in such a place day afler day? Why? 

We have concluded, too, that it is wrong to make an in- 
jured workman suffer all the loss and expense that result 
from accident, particularly if the accident is not his fault. 
So Workmen's Compensation acts have been adopted, that 
the individual worker may no longer have to bear the 
whole burden if he is injured. Instead, the risk now rests 
upon industry as a whole. Of course, the public really 
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bears the burden in the form either of higher prices or of 
higher taxes. But it can well afford to do so, for society 
itself really benefits when men are saved from misfortune 
or reUeved from suffering. 

Mention some industries where the risks are gfreat. How are 
the workmen protected? What besides laws are needed to remedy 
andesirable conditions in this connection? Can we do anything 
ourselves ? 

73. The Work of Women. — In very early times women 
were looked upon almost as necessary drudges. Even to-day 
in some foreign countries much of the hard, menial labor is 
done by the women. But such a condition has never existed 
in this country. In fact, imtil about seventy-five years ago, 
few women were engaged in any industry in the United States 
except on the farm. Even then teaching school and keeping 
boarders were considered the only genteel occupations for 
them if they had to support themselves. 

But the opening of factories created a demand for workers. 
Many women were therefore employed. Women thus en- 
tered permanently a new field. The recent Great War caused 
a marked change in women's work. Owing to the scarcity of 
labor, which naturally resulted when so many of our men 
entered war service, employers were forced to take women 
if they wished to continue their business. Women have 
now gained an industrial position in the world which they 
had never enjoyed before. 

It seems, then, that women are in business to stay. Some 
are no longer willing to confine their activities within the 
home. Others prefer to be independent and to live on no 
man's charity, since they realize that there are many things 
which they can do as well as the men can. Still others, out 
of necessity, are forced into the business world. Such a con- 
dition can not easily be changed. 

Some problems, which are indeed serious, are raised by 
the employment of women in the business world. Women 
are not the physical equals of men. They can not stand the 
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strain of certain kinds of work or of exceptionally long hours 
as men can. And so in order to save their own health and 
to protect the future generations, some special labor laws 
have been passed, regulating the number of hours a woman 
may be permitted to work. 

Many states also have laws to reduce the evils resulting 
from the acceptance by women of extremely low wages. 



Healthful Work for Women. 
Most of the making of this food product is done by machineiy, but this 
partlcutar part of the work requires Che service of women and girls. Note 
the cleanliness and order Chat prevail. 

These are called minimum toage laws, and set a figure for 
wages w*ich must be met by employers who hire women 
workers. 

Women's lack of organization and their extreme willing- 
ness to work have caused their pay, even for equal work, 
to be less than that of men. The standard of men's wages 
has thus been sometimes greatly reduced, especially in the 
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occupations where women are employed. Women, too, have 
sometimes been led to accept situations that were minous to 
health and morals in order to support themselves. 

The last and most serious problem is the effect in the 
home of women's going into industry. Many think that 
when the mother finds such outside interests the home life 
is entirely destroyed. If this is so the result is indeed un- 
fortunate. We must not permit this to be the case. The 
home life and spirit should be maintained at all costs and we 
must see that business does not destroy it. Girls, particu- 
larly, should remember this truth. 

Is it good for women to go into industry? Should women and 
men receive equal pay for equal work? Mention some occupa- 
tions in which women will probably never engage to any great 
extent ; some for which they are particularly fitted. 

74. The Work of Children. — Another menace to our 
home life is child labor. Thousands of children under six- 
teen are employed at hard work for many hours a day in 
the mills, mines, canneries, and in various forms of agricul- 
tural work in this country. Now what is it that has forced 
these children out into the industrial world before they have 
secured any real foundations to begin life ? 

The greed of employers is often the cause. They are often 
quite willing to take children to do their work, especially 
when they can be employed so much cheaper than men. 
The financial condition of the home often seems to justify 
the children's going to work. The family may be large and 
the father's income too small to supply the necessary food 
and clothing. 

Sometimes, however, the parents themselves are lazy, 
and they put their children to work so that they themselves, 
may lead an easier life. They do not seem to realize the 
wrong they are doing and the children can not prevent it, 
for they are ignorant of the real situation. Then again, boys 
and girls about twelve or thirteen begin to get restless and 
become tired of school, which to them often seems dull and 
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uninteresting. They desire to get a job and to do something 
that seems real to them, and so many of them enter industry 
and often lose all chance of ever becoming really successful 
in life. 

The ruinous effects of child labor are many. First of all, 
any child who is forced to work long hours sitting or standing 
in one position is likely to stunt his body and dull his mind 
so that he can never become the strong, healthy, man he was 
intended to be. Besides, when these children grow up, their 
children in turn are almost certain to be weak physically and 
mentally. Thus the health of future generations is impaired. 

Child labor has a disastrous effect on the condition of all 
labor. It affects imfavorably the wage standard of older 
workers. Ignorant and unskilled laborers can not do their 
work as well as intelligent workmen. In the end the employer 
himself is the one who pays, for his greed has brought him only 
inferior and inefficient work. 

Then society as a whole suffers. The education of child 
workers is almost impossible, for no child can work and 
study at the same time. If he works all day in the factory, 
he can not be in our schools, and he is usually too tired to 
study at night. He is still further harmed by making ac- 
quaintances that are, to say the least, not helpful, by acquir- 
ing low ideals, and by developing a disposition that will be 
marked chiefly by either faultfinding or stupidity. 

With citizens of this sort we surely can not hope to have 
an enlightened government. They are among the number 
who must decide what the future of this country shall be. 
How can they perform this duty well when, often through no 
fault of their own, they have been deprived of all that tends 
to make them good citizens ? 

But our government has now reaUzed the seriousness of 
the problem. To-day all the states have some laws concem- 
mg child labor, although not all these laws are really effec- 
tive. As a rule, the law requires that children must not 
work over eight hours a day. They must be at least fourteen 
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years of age before taking regular employment, and if they 
are below sixteen they must attend a continuation school. 
Thus they are forced to receive at least a little education, 
which is singly better than none at all. Besides, Congress 
has also assisted by levying a high tax on products of child 
labor which are transported in interstate commerce, thus 
making child labor improfitable to the employer. The only 
place you can make some men feel anything is in their 
pocketbooks. 

But laws alone can not remove the evil. Only by a thor- 
ough understanding of the problem by children and parents 
themselves and an active interest in it by all the people can 
we hope to maintain desirable conditions. 

Should children do anything while attending school? If so, 
how much? 'What can city children do? What can country chil- 
dren do ? Why is it that some of our child labor laws are not effec- 
tive? Can we remedy the existing conditions in any way? How? 

76. Conditions of Work. — When a person, old or yoimg, 
enters the business world, there are certain conditions of 
labor which it is desirable and right for him to expect. All 
factories and other places of work should be properly lighted 
anci ventilated. Sanitary conditions of the best kind should 
prevail. The building should be as nearly fireproof as possible 
and provided with easy means of escape in case fire does 
occur. Besides, the worker has the right to expect protec- 
tion from the machinery and medical attention if he is sick 
or injured as a result of his w6rk. In every way the physical 
welfare of the worker should be considered. 

But in some forms of labor it is impossible to eliminate 
entirely all the undesirable conditions. The men who work 
around the great blast furnaces can not enjoy the proper ven- 
tilation, and the dangers which come from their leaving the 
extreme heat of the furnace room for the coolness of the out- 
doors are many. But as yet no remedy has been foimd. So, 
too, in other industries it seems at times impossible to prevent 
the workman's health from being endangered. But it is for 
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lis to see that the employer does all he can to make working 
conditionB as good as possible. 

Many evils from certain kinds of labor have already been 
done away with. Formerly it was very dangerous to work 
in a match factory. The disease called " phossy jaw " was 
frequent. But as a result of an act of Cor^ress white or 



utvtety of t7. S. SUii Corporattan, 

At a Blast Furnace. 

Hot metal from the furnace is pouring into a great ladle, from which it 

will be conveyed into molds. This corporation maintains an extenslva 

system of aid for Injured employees and tries to Induce them to avoid 

danger by being careful. 

poisonous phosphorus is no loi^r used dn making matches 
and the danger has practically disappeared. 

In other industries where the filing of brass is required or 
niiere arsenic or mercury is used, the workmen are forced 
to wear safety appliances of some kind to prevent them from 
inhaling poisonous fumes or other dangerous substances. 
In fact, great steps are being taken in the ri^t direction 
throu^ our legislatures. It remains for both the employer 
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and his workmen to do their part in carrying out theae 
lawB. 

Perhaps the worst possible conditions of labor are to be 
found in what is commonly termed a " aweatshop." By 
this we mean a place where many people work for long hours 
and low wages in surroimdii^ not fit for any purpose. 
Ready-made clothing, cheap cigars, or artificial Sowers are 
the commodities most often made in such places. 

Often whole families from the mother down to the youngest 

diild have engaged in such toil for twelve or even fifteen 

hours a day, ^ile their 

pay mi^t be only fifty 

or sixty cents. Since it 

is quite likely that the 

entire family would eat 

and sleep in the same 

room where the work was 

done, sanitary conditions 

of the worst kind must 

have prevailed. Disease 

Home Work tm a New York Tenement. "*^ °^^^ Common and 

On= of the lini= fallows docs not s«m "ontagion has often 

to realize how serious it Is Ihat the family spread not Only among 

works on these artificial flowers at home the workers, but also 

ta order to make both «nds meet. ^^^^^ ^^^^ p^p^^ ^1^^ 

use garments made in such places. Thus the health and 
welfare of all society has been menaced. 

But if sweatshops are such a menace why is it that they 
have existed ? The greed of the " sweaters " or contractors, 
and the ignorance and poverty of the workers themselves, 
who are mostly foreigners, are largely responsible. 

Many states have passed laws to remedy this evil, re- 
quiring that all places of work shall have a sufficient supply 
of air and light. Like all other laws they must be enforced 
in order to be of any use. The public, too, can do its part 
by refusing to buy products made in sweatshops. Only by 
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an active interest on the part of all can we hope to abolish 
such undesirable conditions. 

Mention some trades wliich were once dangerous but are not any 
more. What caused the obange? Mention some trades which are 
still dangerous to the workman. Can conditions be remedied in 
any way? What ciroumstancea might compel a family to work in 
a sweatshop? Who is to blame for such conditions? How can 
one tell if bis clothing is made in a sweatshop? 

76. Conditions at Home. — Just as essential to the worker 
as favorable conditions of work are favorable conditions at 



Cotatat 0/ Fori Uour Co. 

LivtNC Conditions That Need Improvement. 
The Ford Company tries to pay Its workers enough so that they will have 
no excuse for living like this, and through Its " advisors " alms to promote 
clean living among them. See Ihe same room later on page 164. 

home. He has the right to expect a decent place to live in, 
good, substantial food to eat, and clothing to protect him. 
Besides he should have the chance to improve mentally and 
otherwise by the reading of good books and by engaging in 
other forms of activity outside of his everyday work. 
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But do such home conditions prevail ? Not always, by any 
means. Sometimes the workers in our great mills and fac- 
tories live under conditions of mere existence. After the 
day's work is over they come home tired and hungry, not to 
a bright attractive place but perhaps to one of our huge tene- 
ments where many families live under conditions far from 



OurMm of Fori ifaer Ct>. 

!mprovembnt. 
This Is the same room Ihat appeared In the picture on page 163, from a 
different corner. The " advisor " seems to have done some good. There 
are few people who can nol live neally if Ihey try to do so. 

desirable. The few small rooms are scantily furnished. 
Light and air seldom reach them and they are dark and 
musty. 

In the winter the entire family sleeps huddled together 
around a small fire, if they are fortunate enough to have one. 
In the summer the narrow streets, the fire escapes, and the 
roofs are thronged with men, women, and children trying to 
get a breath of air to cool them. And such conditions aa 
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these do exist. The East Side of New York is notorious for 
its slums. Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, — in fact, 
all the large cities of our country, have this problem to deal 
with. 

But is it desirable that we should have a class of people 
that Uve almost Uke animals in some parts of our cities, while 
in other parts there are people who havemiUions to spend? 
The worker himself is harmed, for living under such condi- 
tions he can not hope to advance in any way. His children 
are sure to suffer. They grow up ignorant and with health 
impaired, unable to meet the problems of life. Industry 
and society then are harmed. Ignorant and inefficient 
workers can not perform good work, nor, as we have said, can 
ignorant citizens run a government properly. And so if we 
are to make conditions within this country of ours better, 
we must first see to it that the workers receive enough com- 
pensation to enable them to maintain decent conditions at 
home, for the way they live affects the whole nation. 

Make a list of ten things which are not absolute necessities, but 
which you think every worker has a right to expect in connection 
with his home life. Do the workers whom you know possess them ? 
If not, why not ? Who is to blame ? 

77. Getting Employment. — No country can be really 
great and prosperous, if many of its people are out of work. 
Unemployment brings with it many harmful effects both 
to the worker and to the entire public. It produces idleness, 
and with idleness comes crime. 

Seldom do we hear of a man with steady employment going 
about stealing. It is the man who has nothing to do, who 
turns to such practices to get the things he wants. Besides, 
the idle man becomes discontented. It is easy to interest 
him in any wild scheme to overthrow government or to get 
the things he does not have. 

All society is endangered by his presence. He loses his 
ambition and sometimes even his ability to do work well. 
Consequently his family often suffer from lack of food or 
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clothing and must become a burden to their conununity. 
Every one is affected in some way. 

There are many causes that tend to bring about such a 
condition of unemployment. A man may be sick or injured 
and when he gets out again he may find that some one else 
has his job. He may lack ability and be imable to do any- 
thing well or he may be just naturally shiftless and lazy, 
having no public spirit or desire to help our country produce 
the things it needs. 

Strikes and other labor difficulties often cause many men 
to be thrown out of work and bring about a great loss in 
time and wages. Sometimes there is a period of business 
depression. Then hard times prevail everywhere, and thou- 
sands of workmen with their families endure great suffering. 

Some trades do not furnish steady employment for the 
entire year. The carpenter and the builder are often out of 
work in the winter, while the coal dealer is quite busy then. 
Besides, labor tends to stay in one place. Men are not al- 
ways willing to go where the work is. They prefer to live 
in the city rather than on the farm. They are not willing to 
move to another city or town where labor is scarce and they 
could find steady employment. They sometimes even refuse 
to work for less than a certain sum and prefer to remain idle 
if they can not get as high wages as they want. 

What can be done to remedy such conditions? In some 
cases the worker himself is to blame for his being idle. The 
first thing to do then is to change his attitude toward work in 
general. Make him see the evil of laziness and put into 
him a spirit that wants to do something, no matter how small. 
Then improve his efficiency, so that he may become skilled 
in his work and of real service to society. 

But not always is the worker at fault. And so both the 
national Department of Labor and many of the states con- 
duct employment bureaus, whose duty it is to keep all sec- 
tions of the country or of the state informed of labor condi- 
tions in the other sections. It sometimes happens that in 
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one city hiindredB are out of work, •while in another city 
labor is very scarce and in great demand. There is no doubt 
that such employment bureaus are of great service and it 
is the duty of our government to maintain them forthe good 
of the people. 

Private employment agencies have also been estabUshed, 
but here abuse is more common. Owing to their narrow 



Brinoino Workehs and Jobs Together. 

A United Slates Employment Bureau In New York City, which lakes 

workers for places In many parts of the country. 

scope and their desire for private profit their services are not 
so dependable. 

Some people think that the government should plan all 
its public works so that it will need the most helpers when 
work is slack in other occupations. Others favor insurance 
gainst unemployment, but if such a plan were adopted all 
abuse would have to be carefully guarded against. However, 
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any plan which will at all tend to decrease unemployment 
among our workers is certainly worth considering. 

What is the present state of unemployment in your community? 
Is it the same as at other times or different? Why is this so? 
Are private employment agencies good? Mention some of their 
good and bad points. Can you fix the blame for the various causes 
which keep men out of work ? Who must in the end bear the burden 
of idleness ? 

78. Qualifying for a Position. — The average man of to- 
day must earn his own living. It is only ri^t and desirable 
that he should. But in order that he may do his best possible 
work, he should receive special training of some kind. 

No one can doubt the desirability of education. It is the 
very foundation of success, and the boy or girl is indeed wise 
who gets all the schooling possible before he starts out to 
show the world what he can do. In the end he will find him- 
self amply repaid financially and otherwise for what may 
have seemed to him mere waste of time. 

Is it then advisable for every one to train for some special 
occupation? Should the boy while yet in hi^ school have 
chosen his vocation and already be preparing for it? True, 
his entire ambition for life may change many times during 
his school course, yet by aiming at some definite goal he may 
perhaps be saved from drifting along, accomplishing nothing. 
The poor boy who must go to work early is then fitted for 
some business or trade, while the more fortunate one can go on 
to college and become even more skillful in his chosen work. 

But what shall we do about our gu-ls ? Formerly a mere 
grammar school education was considered sufficient and few 
hi^er schools of any importance were intended to be used 
for their instruction. Now the majority of pupils in our 
high schools are girls. We have opened to them all the fields 
of learning. 

Is it then desirable that, like the boys, they should train 
for some particular kind of work which they desire to do? 
Even though the great majority of them do not expect to 
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work as wage eamera for the remainder of their lives, they 
must have some means of employment. To carry on their 
work well, they need training, just as any man does. 

Woman's one greatest vocation is home makiog Cookii^, 
sewing, and the details of home management should form a 
part of every girl's school course at some time. Her educa- 
tion should be a broad one and, like the boy, she should be 
well acquainted with all subjects of great social importance. 
If, in addition, she desires special vocational training she 



Carnegie Institute or Technology, PrrrsBURQH. 
All kinds of trades are taught here. Day and night classes make 1: 



should have it. But above all else every girl should be trained 
for those important services which men can not do. 

But how is any one going to know the occupation for 
which he is best suited? It would seem even worse than a 
waste of time to spend some years preparing for a trade or 
profession, only to find that after all it was unpleasant and un- 
profitable. No doubt many a boy has thought that driving 
a dump cart would be great fun. Somebody must drive 
dump carts, it is true, but most people could serve them- 
selves and society better by doing something else. 

Sometimes we may go wroi^; if we follow the advice of 
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friends who do not understand our own capabilities as well 
as they ought. Sometimes we do not learn as much about 
the occupation itself as is necessary to enable us to judge 
it intelligently. We read stories, for instance, about the 
exploits of a telegrapher or the big income of a mining 
engineer or the fascinating studies of some inventor, and 
immediately conclude that we will follow in the footsteps of 
the hero of the story. Advertisements either of correspond- 
ence schools looking for pupils or of employment bureaus 
hunting for men to fill jobs often mislead their readers. 

How much better it would be if in school we weris given 
some opportunity to study different occupations, with the 
idea of finding out just what quaUties are needed to make a 
success in them, and what they have to offer in the way of 
service to the community or enjoyment in performing them, 
or in financial returns! When a person has thus learned 
something about the various occupations, he can sift the 
Ust down to the three or four in which he takes the most 
interest, and after carefully studying these, he may finally be 
in a position to settle on one of them with the assurance that 
he will probably make no mistake. 

The best schools are providing such opportunities. Some- 
times they even arrange for actual work in different vocations, 
so that a student can judge by experience as well as by the 
advice of others whether he would like the particular trade- 
of which he has been thinking. Schools al^o maintain 
vocational bureaus which try not only to get jobs for pupils 
when they graduate, but to fit the pupil to the job and to 
advise him what to study in order to make the best use of his 
talents. In consulting with his teachers, parents, or friends 
they may be able to learn, some things about him which he 
does not reaUze himself. 

Make out a table for the principal trades or professions which are 
likely to be available for people in your school or community. Pro- 
vide in this table for statements of advantages and disadvantages 
of each occupation, necessary preparation, income, and social 
importance. 
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It has been suggested that one might help himself in considering 
his fitness for some occupation if he would make a list of the qualities 
that are most useful in it, such as honesty, jud^^ent, perseverance, 
trustworthiness, intelligence, courtesy, and the like, giving to each 
quality a certain rating by figures or words. Then he can com- 
pare his own qualities in these particular elements, rating them 
in a similar way. Let the class work out a scale or table for a few 
common occupations, and then let each member test himself by this 
scale. If members of the class are interested in other less common 
occupations, they may prepare a scale for these and then judge 
their own fitness for them. 

Perhaps representatives of different trades or professions can 
come and speak to the class or the school. If they do, be sure to 
find out the unpleasant as well as the attractive side of the occu- 
pation which they represent — not because you want to look for a 
soft job, but because there may be some kinds of hard work which 
you can do better than other kinds. 

Can you think of any occupation that you would care to follow, 
where a high school education would be of no benefit ? Does the 
financial start which one's family can give him settle definitely what 
he must do in life ? Are there any occupations which girls should 
make no attempt to enter? 

But even after a person has gone to work, there are many 
ways in which he may secure greater efficiency. We have 
night schools in nearly all our large cities that offer to the 
worker an opportunity to improve his work and to study 
the great problems of the day. There are such institutions 
as the International Correspondence School and the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute that aid many workers in bettering 
their positions. Indeed there is no good reason to-day why 
any worker can not better himself if he has good health. His 
opportunities are many. 

79. The Number of Workers. — In every country the 
supply of available workers is of great importance. To a 
very great extent it is the means of determining what the 
standard of wages shall be m a community. When the 
supply of workers is large, wages are generally low, but when 
there is a scarcity of labor, high wages naturally result. 

Such was the condition during the war. Men who once 
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were satisfied with three or four dollars a day soon found that 
without them business could not go on. And so they de- 
manded higher and higher wages, almost always getting their 
demands on account of the great scarcity of labor which 
resulted from sending so much of our man-power to Europe. 

But where do the workers come from ? From what sources 
do we get our supply? The natural , growth of population 
within a country is sometimes the only source. Each year 
the number of births exceeds the number of deaths, and the 
supply of workers tends constantly to increase. But in some 
countries, such as the United States, foreign immigration 
has for many years made up the chief source of supply. 

Every civilized country has increased greatly in numbers 
in the last hundred years, but we notice this growth especially 
in the United States. Immigration to this country has been 
greater than to any other in the world. Away back in 1790 
our people numbered a little less than four milUons. The 
census of 1920 recorded one hundred and five milUons. 

The reasons that brought immigrants flocking to our shores 
are many. First, conditions within their own countries 
often were impleasant. The failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland in 1843 and 1844 made many seek a new land if they 
desired to keep from starving. The failure of the revolution 
in Germany in 1848 caused many more to leave the Old 
World. And many others came to this country to escape 
religious persecution or the compulsory military training 
required in their native land. 

But there were other reasons for their coming. They had 
heard wonderful stories of America, the richest land in the 
world. The demand for labor here was great and the work- 
man received better wages than he could ever expect to earn 
in any foreign country. Besides, liviiig conditions have 
always been better here than elsewhere. 

Our homestead laws also hi^lped immigration. Not so 
many foreigners as we might have expected were willing to 
take up land of their own to farm after working so many 
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years as they had for selfish " absentee " landlords. But 
when native Americans went west, they left a place in the 
East which the immigrant could step into. 

But now that they are here, what shall we do with them? 
The social and political problems which they have introduced 
are indeed serious. Lately we have discovered that they 
have not become so thoroughly American as some of us sup- 
jwsed. Indeed many of them still preserve the customs of 



The iMMlORANT. 

A Russian family just after leaving the train in Detroit. 

their homeland and seem to prefer to create a " little Italy " 
or " little Russia " in our own cities. Besides they are easily 
influenced and often serve as the tools of unscrupulous agi- 
tators and politicians. 

But we have now awakened to our great responsibility. 
The foreigner must be Americanized ; he must be made a byal 
citizen of this great country'. In other words he must be 
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inspired with that spirit and love of democracy on which 
this government was founded and without which it can not 
exist. Many of them respond heartily and nobly to efforts 
which are made for their betterment. When so many native 
Americans fail to understand the great economic and social 
problems of our own country it is small wonder that the 
foreigner often fails to do so. But we must see to it that 
the foreigner gets the chance to know the best rather than 
the worst that we can offer him. 

Why has immigration not been so great to Mexico, France, China, 
or Spain as to the United States? What is our duty toward the 
foreigner? What is his duty toward us? Which is the more im- 
portant ? 

80. Labor Unions. — " In union there is strength." Just 
as these words were true long ago, so they are to-day. Labor 
especially has profited by such union. One man alone can 
have little influence on his employer, unless he is an excep- 
tionally skillful worker, but when thousands of workmen 
get together and make demands, even the most obstinate 
employer is forced to recognize their power. 

Realizing this fact, the workers in many industries have 
formed unions. At first these imions were made up only of 
people in one city who were engaged in the same form of 
work and had united to make demands from their employer. 
But gradually they spread out to include all the workers in 
a certain industry in many states, as the United Mine Workers 
of America. Lately the tendency has been to bring many 
different unions into one great federation. Perhaps the best 
example of this nation-wide union is the American Federation 
of Labor, with Samuel Gompers at its head. It already in- 
cludes over one hundred separate national unions and has 
gained for itself. such great power that its infiuence is felt 
everywhere. 

Since the imions came into existence, standards of hours 
and wages have been greatly improved. How much of the 
credit for this should be given to the unions can not easily 
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be determined, but certainly they have accomplished much 
in stirrii^ up public interest. Ei^t hours has now become 
the standard day's work for men, ^ile formerly it was twelve 
hours. At the same time wages have increased greatly. A 
man who would formerly have worked for a dol'-ar a day and 
considered himself lucky, now demands five times that much 
and get« it. 

Besides, better conditions now prevail within the factories 
themselves. Some of the best are almost as clean as a well- 
tept house, with plenty of air and light and all the modem 
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sanitary conveniences. Even well-equipped rest and recrea- 
tion rooms are often provided for the workers. 

To the workman who feels his weakness, labor unions 
have been of great advantage in helping to get more favor- 
able conditions of work, higher wages, and fewer hours. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, the policy of labor unions enables 
lazy, inefficient workers to enforce unwarranted demands 
for more pay and less work. The union, too, may be of no 
advantage to the stroi^, capable worker. He may do more 
and better work than the man next to him, but there is no 
difference in their rewards. Surely some way should be 
found to remedy such unfairness, 

Aloi^ with the good that the unions have accomplished 
we must admit one very unfortunate result. They have too 
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often emphasized class distinction by refusing to recognize 
any tie between capital and labor. The fault is not all theirs, 
of course, but, whoever is to blame, there should be no 
separation of interests. Both must work together. If the 
labor unions could only realize this and help bring about 
that spirit of cooperation, they would be gaining far more 
than mere increase in wages for their members. They would 
be serving society as a whole. 

Is it desirable for society that workers be organized in unions? 
Why? How great should their power be? What should be the 
aim of the labor union? Why are the "white collar'* workers 
seldom unionized ? 

81. Labor Controversies. — When any labor controversy 
does arise, there are three methods, all of which may be en- 
tirely effective, which unions may and do use to obtain their 
demands. The first of these is collective bargaining. This 
means that the officers of the union deal with the employer 
in behalf of all its members, instead of each individual work- 
man's making his own terms. If the employer and officers 
can agree, they generally sign a contract which is supposed 
to be binding on both parties for a certain length of time. 
Such an agreement is Ukely to be beneficial to all concerned. 
The employer isnot troubled with several hundreds or thou- 
sands of workmen, each making individual demands, and 
the workmen are almost certain to obtain more consideration 
when they work together as a unit. 

Along with this collective bargaining, the imions favor a 
" closed shop," which is simply an understanding that only 
union members will be employed in the establishment. The 
employer, however, generally prefers the " open shop," where 
he may hire any one whom he pleases. He usually feels that 
he should have the right to do so, since the factory belongs 
to him and not to any union officer. 

The next step usually taken by the union officials, if the 
first proves unsuccessful, is to order a strike. When this 
occurs all the members of the union are expected to refuse 
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to work for their employer until their demands are granted 
or some agreement is reached. Such a method of gaining 
one's end can be justified only when the employer is un- 
reasonable in refusing demands which are just and lawful 
and which are for the bettering of undesirable conditions. 
Even then every other means should be used before the entire 
public is inconvenienced. 

But any strike which is only for a selfish purpose, to benefit 
a few at the expense and discomfort of many, can in no way 
be considered justifiable. .Unions sometimes even go so far 
as to declare a " sympathetic strike " in order to force their 
own employer, against whom they have no grievance, to 
urge another employer to grant his employees' demands. 

Still another method often used is the boycott This is an 
organized effort to induce all strike sympathizers to refuse 
either to use the products of any industry where a strike is 
in progress, or in any way to help to " break " the strike. 
Sometimes strikers undertake a secondary boycott, which is 
a refusal on the part of the strikers to deal with any one who 
has anything to do with the one who is being boycotted. 
This is often found to work harm to thoroughly innocent 
people, who have no real interest in the strike itself, but only 
a desire to carry on their business, treating every one fairly. 

But employers are not without their weapons when dis- 
putes do arise. They may establish a lockout and refuse to 
let their employees work until the latter are willing to make 
more reasonable demands. They may publish a black list 
with the names of any troublesome workers on it, and when 
those workers try to get a job with another employer, they 
find that they will not be hired. Employers have some- 
times called upon the courts to issue injunctions, commanding 
union officers to refrain from certain actions which may en- 
danger them in some way. Labor leaders always protest 
violently against this use of the injunction. 

But what should be done when a disagreement occurs? 
The people as a whole do not desire to be ruled either by a 
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small group of capitalists or by a few labor leaders. They 
desire that all shall have a square deal, and they think that 
the pubUc's welfare should first be considered before a strike 
or lockout is declared, since the innocent people who would 
be inconvenienced are so many. 

But, as a rule, the pubUc receives no consideration. Many 
families may freeze for lack of coal, people may starve be- 
cause there is no way to get their food to them, and all be- 
cause a few selfish individuals put their own demands above 
the public's need for their service. This certainly does not 
seem Uke justice to the person who has to suffer through no 
fault of his own. 

By far the best thing to do when such a disagreement 
arises is for both sides to refer the whole matter to a board 
of arbitration, which has no direct interest in the controversy. 
This body should investigate the situation and report its 
findings, which should be accepted by both sides. A peaceful 
settlement should then be made. Later we shall mention 
some of the methods by which this end is sou^t. Labor 
unions do not like any plan which takes away their " right " 
to strike. But if an impartial arbitration board can be 
found, the unions, the employers, and the pubUc, all will be 
benefited. 

Mention some good and some bad features of collective bargaining ? 
Why do the unions favor the "closed shop"? Who should decide 
who the workers in a factory will be ? Can you think of some strike 
which to you seems to have been entirely justifiable? Mention 
some unjustifiable ones. What is your opinion of the "sympathetic 
strike"? Is it desirable that the employers should also have some 
weapons? Why? How much should the public be considered in 
such disputes? What do you think about the idea of compulsory 
investigation of labor disputes by a government board? 

82. The Need of Understanding and Co5peration. — 

Clearly something is wrong with our present industrial sys- 
tem. Capital and labor seem unable to get together, and 
consequently are losing wonderful opportunities for advance- 
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ment. Both seem striving for something to bring about 
that feeUng of satisfaction which should prevail in all in- 
dustry. At one time labor supposed that high wages with 
short hoiirs would remedy all the existing evils, while capital 
beUeved that increased production with larger profits would 
bring the desired results. 

But to-day, although wages have increased rapidly along 
with the decrease in the number of working hoiirs, and al- 
though production is greater than ever before, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction is very conmion. Plainly something else 
besides mere material increase is needed to make industry 
a real success. It is an invisible element — a spirit of good- 
will and cooperation among all those who take part in any 
form of work. 

But why is it that this spirit does not exist as it should? 
The impersonaUty of modem business is largely respon* 
sible. Once, before the time of machinery and complex in- 
dustrial organization, it was possible for the average laborer 
to express his own individuaUty by means of his work. The 
work of the village carpenter or shoemaker was known 
throughout the community as his product. Naturally he 
took pride in making it an expression of his best skill, when 
he knew personally each one for whom he worked. He was 
interested not only in the price it would bring, indeed that 
was often secondary with him, but in the quaUty of what he 
turned out. 

But now the average workman has no chance to express 
himself in industry. The whole process has become so com- 
plex and mechanical that the workman is now no more than 
a tool, a part of the great machine. He no longer knows 
who may use the product which he helps to create. As a 
rule he does not even know the man for whom he works. 
Small wonder then that he has no pride in his product. He 
works merely for wages, which can never be satisfactory, 
no matter how much they are raised or the hours of labor re- 
duced, for they are the only reward of his expressionless task. 
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Capital may well bear a large share of the blame for this 
condition. Too often its aim seems to have been to increase 
profits, rather than to encourage good workmanship. So in- 
terested did the employers become in making money that 
the workmen themselves were forgotten in their " speeding 
up " processes and often were entirely lost in the great 
machine. The rich employers, if they ever thought of their 
workmen at all, considered them only as tools and treated 
them as such, forgetting that they were real men, without 
whom the employers could accompUsh nothing. 

Labor, too, has sometimes taken the wrong attitude in this 
matter. In its effort to remedy conditions it has tended to 
discourage ambition among the workers by forcing them to 
comply with a great mass of union rules and regulations. 
Life and work alike become burdensome under such condi- 
tions. 

Besides, the average worker of to-day is entirely out of 
sympathy with his employer. He considers him, as we have 
said, only as a hard master trying to get the most possible 
work done for the least possible pay, and seeking always 
to keep his employees down. He can find nothing to bind 
them together. In his mind they are and must always be 
separate and distinct. 

What can be done then to bring about the right attitude 
between these two great classes? Of course, the old per- 
sonal relationship between master and workman has been 
destroyed by the complexity of the present industrial age, 
but is it not possible to create such a spirit of understanding 
and cooperation among men everywhere that all selfish 
interests will be forgotten? 

No man can have anything or be anything which does 
not in some measure belong to all men or is not necessary 
to the welfare of all. Labor is necessary to capital and 
capital is just as necessary to labor. In reaUty they belong 
together, for neither can exist alone. Each must do its 
part for the good of society. 
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Such a spirit is an invaluable asset in any organization. 
It is bound to create a loyalty and devotion between manage- 
ment and labor which can not be produced by any shop 
discipline or complex organization which might be tried. 
This spirit, if it can only be created, and there is no reason 
why it can not be, will certainly contribute more than any- 
thing else to permanence, progress, and profit. 

There is no mechanical way out of the present difficulties 
in an industrial world. Some of the many schemes and 
plans for accomplishing improvements will be discussed 
later. But it is a new inward attitude toward one another, 
a new spirit of understanding and cooperation, which is 
needed before permanent relief can come. 

Can you think of any way by which this spirit of understanding 
and cooperation can be brought about? What must capital do? 
What should be labor's part in the matter? 

83. Work on the Farm. — There is another serious laboi 
situation — the problem of farm labor. It has always 
been of vast importance. But to-day it has taken on a 
more serious aspect than ever before. Never has it been so 
hard for the farmer to get laborers, and without them he 
can hope to accomplish Uttle. Production will be greatly 
decreased, and if such a condition prevails for any length 
of time, people throughout the entire country may suffer 
from lack of food. 

But why is it that things are so far awry? What makes 
farm Ufe undesirable to so many people? The wage feature 
seems to be the main drawback. UnUke most classes of 
people the farmer has not yet gone on a strike to demand 
shorter hours and higher wages, yet he is constantly called 
on to pay more and more for the city products which he uses. 
Naturally, since this is true, he can not afford to pay high 
wages to his laborers. 

They must work from early morning until late evening 
during harvest time for what a city man might earn in a 
few hours. Do you wonder, then, that boys who have been 
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brought up <m the farm are constantly coming to the cil^, 
where they hear of men working but eight hours a day 
^o get more pay liian they can earn in a whole week of 
hard labor? And certainly few city boya would be willing 
to go on a farm and stay there juat for the pleasure of work- 
ing in such a place. 

Besides, the recent war took many of the farm boys. 
Perhaps, for the first time, they got a glimpse of our great 



Old-Stylb Haiti no. 

This Is the most common and most tiresome method of ^tting hay from 

the field. Sometimes it is the only method available. 

dties throbbing with life and excitement. Some were sent 
to Europe and may have visited Paris, London, Brussels, 
or some other foreign city. They saw the gay life in the 
cities, they took part in it, and liked it. And so when they 
returned home farm life seemed dull and uninteresting to 
them. The song put correctly the case with many of them, 
" How are you goii^ to keep thera down on the farm after 
they've seen Paris? " 

But the farmer is the one who has suffered. He can offer 
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laborers, during the time when he needs them most, neither 
short hours nor high wages, not to mention aa enjoyable 
leisure time. At other seasons when the work is easy, the 
fanner needs much less help, and does not feel that he can 
afford to keep workers the year round at wages hi^ enough 
to attract people to the job. The question now is, What can 
be done to remedy such a condition? 



Farmerettes at Wohk- 
These girls accepled the offer of the New York Stale Industrial Employ- 
ment Bureau to get places for them on farms where they could have a 
vacation and earn money at the same time. This kind of farm work they 
can do as well as anybody. >.• ' ■ 

During the War, when labor everywhere was exceedii^ly 
scarce, many girls went out to work on the farms as " farm- 
erettes." Their labor could be obtained more cheaply than 
a man's and at the same time they were quite capable of 
doing the light work around the farm. But all the hard 
manual work which is connected with every farm was too 
much for them. 

Here, too, the boys sent out by the United States Boys' 
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Working Reserve failed. They could perform the small 
jobs, but when it came to handling the huge machinery, 
husky men were needed. And so it seems doubtful that the 
emplojrment of girls and boys as farm laborers would to any 
great extent solve the present problem. The effect on the 
health and education of farm boys and girls, too, would be 
such as to force us to throw out any such suggestion. 

Some have suggested that the farmer unite with the great 
labor organizations. Although labor itself desires this, 
such a union is impossible. To begin with, they have noth- 
ing in common save that both are dissatisfied when a state of 
high wages and high prices prevails. However, they differ 
in what they consider a desirable condition. Labor wants 
high wages and low prices, while the farmer is unwilling to 
give large pay for little work. He, on the other hand, wants 
low wages and high prices. 

Besides, the farmer, as a rule, belongs to all classes. He 
supplies land, labor, and capital himself. Since this is true, 
how can he hope to gain anything from a union with labor? 
It seems hardly possible that he would be benefited in any 
way. 

Just how to remedy this condition, then, is indeed a diffi- 
cult problem. Tne farmer needs sympathy and cooperation 
from the city people. Instead, continuous efforts were 
made to force down the price of farm products, while for a 
long time little complaint was made against the high prices 
of city products. 

Since the city people are always complaining of the cost 
of farm products it is only natural that the farmer wants 
to know where all this money goes, for he himself seldom 
receives it. He may sell his strawberries for six cents a 
quart and the city buyer may be forced to pay thirty-five 
cents for the same berries. But the innocent farmer is forced 
to take the blame for the huge profits the middlemen receive. 

Some people seem to forget that the farmer also is affected 
by the numerous strikes that occur which bring with them 
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hi^er wages and higher prices. To keep up to the times, 
he too must increase his prices and then the trouble comes, 
for the city people, perhaps the very men who through their 
striking made higher prices inevitable, refuse to buy his 
products. In this the fanner can see no justice. To him it 
is wrong to boycott farm product* and at the same time 
wilhngly pay twenty dollars for a pair of shoes. 



A push-rake brings up the hay, two men pitch ]| Into the press, and 
at the right the bales are loaded on the truck which carries them from the 
field. On a small fann this might be out of question, but on a good-sized 
farm like this one in Mississippi It is just the thing. 

The thing to do, then, is to see the farmer's point of view. 
He has no small task before him and the feeding of a nation 
is a job of which any man can well be proud. Farm life has 
pleasant features as well as disagreeable ones, like every- 
thing else, but so much attention has been called to the 
latter as to make the work impopular among those who are 
looking for easy jobs. If the only way to get people to work 
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on farms is to pay high enough prices for farm products so 
that the farmer can pay attractive wages, we shall have to 
come to it — that is all. 

What advantages does farm life have to offer? Compare them 
with the advantages of city life. Which do you prefer? What has 
been the farmer* s attitude toward "daylight saving" ? Is he 
justified? What would be your plan for remedying present farm 
conditions? 

QUESTIONS 

What is your definition of a laborer ? What are the three different 
classes of laborers ? Give some examples of each. 

Distinguish the different classes of workers. What was the ear- 
liest manner of paying workers ? Why is it that workers are not 
paid in this way to-day ? What are the four methods of pa3maent 
in use now? Describe each. 

What was the old English attitude toward accidents? Does 
this attitude still prevail? What is being done to remedy con- 
ditions ? 

What is woman's industrial position in many foreign countries? 
Compare her position in this country. What has always been con- 
sidered woman's proper place ? What great changes did the recent 
war make in woman's position ? What reasons cause women to go 
into business? What problems are raised by the employment of 
women in the business world? How can these problems be 
met? 

What are some of the most common industries where children are 
employed? What are some of the reasons that cause children to 
enter the industrial world? What are some of the bad effects of 
child labor? What has been done by oui* government to remedy 
these evils ? What still remains to be done ? 

What conditions of work does a person have the right to expect ? 
Mention some conditions of work which are undesirable. What is 
being done to remedy such conditions? 

What are some of the evils of the sweatshop ? Why have they 
existed? What has been done to remedy this evU? 

What conditions does the worker have a right to expect at home ? 
What conditions often do prevail? What are some of the evils of 
such home conditions? 

Mention some of the important causes of unemployment. What 
are the bad effects of this condition? How have the government 
employment bureaus helped? Compare the private employment 
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agency with the public one. What plans have been offered as ways 
to prevent unemployment? 

What are the advantages of si>eoial training while still in high 
school? I^ education always desirable? How does it affect the 
one who has it, financially and otherwise? How may one, while 
working, secure greater efficiency? 

Is it desirable that girls as well as boys should have the benefit 
of education and si>ecial training? Why? What is the greatest 
vocation in life for a woman ? How should she be trained to render 
this service well? 

What are some mistakes to be avoided in trying to consider what 
occupation you will follow ? What should be taken into account 
in making your decision ? How may one get the information nec- 
essary to make a wise choice ? What should the school do in this 
connection ? 

How does the supply of workers affect wages? Give examples. 
What are the sources from which the supply of laborers comes? 
What have been the causes for the great immigration to the United 
States? What social and political problems do the immigrants 
present ? What is meant by Americanization ? 

Why were labor unions first formed ? Describe their growth up 
to the present time. How have labor conditions been changed 
since the unions have existed ? What disadvantages do they some- 
times create ? 

Explain the following terms: collective bargaining^ closed shop, 
strike, boycott, secondary boycott, lockout, black list, injunction. Who 
makes use of each, the employer or the worker? Which seem to 
you to be justifiable and which unfair? 

Who usually suffers when a strike or lockout occurs ? Who then 
should be considered? What is the best way to settle labor 
disputes ? 

What is the chief cause for the lack of good feeling between 
capital and labor? How is capital to blame for this condition? 
How has labor's attitude also been wrong in the matter? What 
is needed to bring about the right attitude between labor and 
capital ? 

Why is it that farm labor is so scarce? What compensations 
does farm life have to offer the worker? Compare them with what 
the city can give. How did the War effect farm laborers ? What 
work did the Boys' Working Reserve and the "farmerettes" do 
during the War? Why is it impossible for the farmer to unite with 
the labor organizations ? What injustices are often done the farmer 7 
How can the condition be remedied ? 
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SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Pleasures and Troubles of Office Work. 

The Ideal Stenographer. 

How I Would Pay My Employees. 

Dangerous Jobs. 

Women's Work in War and Peace. 

The Ideal Home Life. 

How I Would Undertake to Get a Positiom. 

School Vocational Bureaus. 

The Immigrant's Idea of America. 

The Rules of a Labor Union. 

A Summer on the Farm. 

What Education Means in Money. 

SPECIAL STUDIES 
Preparing for a Vocation 

Opportunities for trades and professions in our community : 

Number engaged in each at present. 

Wages paid in each. 

Are any overcrowded ? 

Which are in particular demand ? 

Chances for advancement. 

Is there any reason why I could not plan for a life work here? 
Qualifications necessary for different occupations : 

Education, general and special. 

Practical experience. 

Personal qualities needed for success in each. 
What I am doing to prepare myself : 

Training given by our school. 

Chances for further preparation. 

Qualities that fit or unfit me for particular occupations. 

Deficiencies I should overcome. 

How I hope to get a position. 

Means of improvement I shall employ after securing work. 
If no other opportunity is afforded during the school course for a 
study of occupations, a few weeks could very profitably be spent at 
this point in making such a study. This will be even more profitable 
if it is based mainly on the observations and investigations of the 
pupils themselves rather than merely on a textbook. The sugges- 
tions on pp. 170 and 171 and those given above can be developed 
extensively, if it seems desirable. 
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For those who wish to spend considerable time on the study of 
vocations, the following books will be helpful for reference : Occupor 
tiona, Gowin and Wheatley (Ginn) ; Vocational Civics, Giles (Mac- 
millan) ; Vocational Guidance for ProfeasionSy Brewster (Rand, 
McNally) ; Vocational and Moral Guidance, Davis (Ginn) ; Foca- 
tional Guidance, Puffer (Rand, McNally) ; Profitable Vocations for 
Girls, Weaver (Barnes), ProfUahle Vocations for Boys, Weaver and 
Byler (Barnes) ; Descriptions of Occupations, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The Vocational Guidance Movement, Brewer (Ginn), gives a 
survey of the whole subject, with an extensive bibliography. 

Race Problems in the United States 

Statistics as to number of different races — white, black, red, 
yellow. 

Location of each. 
The negro : 
In the South : 

His place, industrially and socially, before the Civil War. 
Extent to which that war changed his position. 
Advancement made by the negro. 
In the North : 

Relation between white and negro as compared with the 

South. 
Reasons for movement of negro labor northward. 
Industrial changes that may foUow. 
The Indian : 

Extent of civilization. 
Wealth and poverty among them. 
Occupations of Indians on reservations. 

Extent to which they may be assimilated in white settlements. 
Chinese and Japanese : 
Why they came first. 
Motives for coming to-day. 
Occupations — East and West. 
Reasons for restrictive immigration laws. • 

Attitude toward Oriental laborers in the West. 
Our proper policy. 



CHAPTER X 
OABBTINa GOODS 



W^ are not dependent, nor are we independent, hut we are all 
interdependent. — Dreier. 

84. The Value and Importance of Trade. — When we 
speak of a nation as civilized, we intend to pay it a compli- 
ment. We mean that it is not satisfied simply to exist, but 
that most of its people desire and many are able to have 
things that make living comfortable and pleasant, and that 
they know something about the world and how work ought 
to be done. 

But very few nations, as we have seen, are so situated that 
from their own soil or industry alone they can supply every- 
thing they would Uke to have. It would be a most unusual 
man or woman, too, who could look out for all his own needs 
even in the most favored country. If civilization means 
variety, and civiUzed people need many different things, 
they can get them only by trading with one another. 

This requires carrying goods from one place to another 
— in one word, transportation. In this chapter we shall 
not discuss the value of the goods t'lat are carried, but shall 
take up just a few of the facts and questions relating to the 
actual moving of the goods — the supplying of place utili- 
ties. The difficulties connected with the other problems of 
trade we shall leave till the next chapter. 

The simplest kind of trade we may call local trade. The 

farmer brings his potatoes into town and disposes of them to 

the storekeeper or to private families. The product of what 

is to-day one of the greatest organ factories in the world 

190 
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was at one time sold by peddlers who went from village to 
village and among the farm houses with a wagon no bigger 
than a grocer might use now. This kind of trade must 
always take place, for it is the only way by which we can 
provide ourselves with some things. 

But different sections of a country are specially suited 
to produce certain commodities. Why not let them do so, 



Takcnc Cotton to Mark 
Roads like Ihis mean a ^eat deal to the grower and the manufacturer. It 
|3 said that thirteen cotton mills are located on or near this hlf^hway. 

and exchange their products for those of other sections? 
Thus came about intersedional or interregifmal trade. 

All the rest of the country needs the cotton of the South 
and the Southwest. The wheat and meat of the Central 
Valley and the Great Plains will be readily taken by the city 
resident of the East. In turn the products of eastern fac- 
tories make life in the southern and central states more com- 
fortable. And whether we want to or not, we must go to 
the mountains of the West for many of our metals. They 
give us our gold, our silver, and most of our copper. 
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Should there not be trade between countries as well as 
between sections of the same country? It is not so hard 
to bring goods from London to New York as from San Fran- 
cisco. There are some difficulties, it is true, of which we will 
speak later (§ 92), hut foreign trade is desirable, even neces- 
sary, for every civilized nation. 

Let us see what are some of the results produced by trade. 

(1) It gives us a variety of goods to satisfy the wants of 
different people, as well as the many wants of each individual. 

(2) It gives the people of a neighborhood a common 
interesty since they have to make use of the products of one 
another's labor. 

(3) For the same reason it holds together sections of a coun- 
try which might otherwise feel that their interests were not 
alike. If the South, when the Civil War broke out, had been 
as closely bound by railroads to the North as the Northeast 
was to what was then called the Northwest, there might 
have been no war. 

(4) It helps to unite the world. Trade is almost the one 
interest toward which aU people act alike. Not even religion 
or learning, mighty though they are, has yet done so much 
to bind the world together aaid teach each part about the 
rest. 

(5) It produces a sense of dependence in persons and in 
nations. We can not sell unless there are people whom we 
can depend upon to buy our goods. We can not have many 
of the things we enjoy unless we can depend upon others 
and they depend upon us. 

Mention five articles which are likely always to be obtained 
through local trade ; five through interregional ; five through foreign 
trade. 

Make a list of the things that formed your breakfast. Where 
did each come from? To what city, state, or country are you 
indebted for the articles of clothing which you have on? 

85. Early Means of Transportation. — Crude enough 
were the means by which our forefathers had to travel 
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By boat on the bays aad BtreamB was the safest way to carry 
fre^ht. On land about the only way to go long distances 
was on horseback, thoi^ by the end of the 18th century 
stagecoaches were making regular trips between some of 
the few large towns. One man advertised a " flyii^ ma- 
chine " (drawn by horses, of course) whose regular time from 
New York to Philadelphia was a day and a half. 

After the disturbances of the period of the Revolution 
were over and the country began to settle down, the need o£ 



The Stagecoach. 

Once this wsts the most common means of travel, but now il has given way. 

even In the back districts, to the automobile. 

better means of communication was strongly felt. So an 
age of " tinnpike " construction set in. The first really 
decent road in the eoimtry was the so-called Lancaster pike, 
built westward from Philadelphia, and opened in 1792. 

These new roads were constructed by private companies 
who chai^d toll to those who traveled over them in order 
to pay the cost of keeping the road in repair and make a 
profit on their venture. So much interest was aroused in 
the work that state governments gave help in many cases. 
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Even the national government was drawn into the game. 
It appropriated what seemed then a large sum to construct 
the famous " Cumberland Road " or " National Turnpike " 
from Cumberland, Maryland, through Wheeling to the West. 
How much might have been spent by the national govern- 
ment for this purpose is hard to tell. But Presidents 
Madison and Monroe got worried about the right of Con- 
gress under the Constitution to spend money in this way, 
and by vetoing bills of this character put a stop to the 
practice for a good many years. 

In 1807 Robert Fulton's successful trip up the Hudson 
with his steamboat Clermont turned people's interest again 
toward transportation by water. In 1811 a steamboat 
started from Pittsburgh down the Ohio, and from that time 
on its use on the inland lakes and rivers helped mightily 
toward the opening up of the vast region west of the Alle- 
ghenies. These waters became great passageways for 
commerce. 

Soon after this a new craze seized the country — for canals. 
To read about travel on the canals as Charles Dickens and 
others described it makes one wonder how civilized people 
could have put up with it. Yet after all it was easier and 
cheaper for a long time than to travel by land. 

The period of canal construction lasted from about 1816 
to 1850. Millions of dollars were spent by private companies 
and state governments in this way. Many more were con- 
structed than were needed, and four-fifths of them finally 
ceased to be used at all. It was a bad waste of good money, 
yet some of the canals were a wonderful help to the settle- 
ment of the interior and the development of trade. 

The most famous of these was the Erie Canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson River. It was opened all the way in 
1825 after eight years of work. It reduced the cost of carry- 
ing a ton of goods from New York to Buffalo from $120 to 
$14, and for other distances in proportion. It turned a great 
deal of interior trade in the direction of New York and 
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was a great factor in makiug that city the chief port 
in America. 

These early means of transportation have by no means 
entirely disappeared. Canals still cany freight, and indeed 
we are to-day talking about constructing more of them. 
For years and years the stagecoach was the only public means 
of getting to thousands of communities in this country. 
The pony express and the 
overland stage were abso- 
lutely vital factors in keep- 
ing communication with 
the Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts and the Pacific Coast 
in the days when men from 
the East first became in- 
terested in those regions. 
The history of the Wells 
Fargo Company and others " J"*"'*'^""' " ' 

hkfi them m the early days ^ ^°Py "! » f'^ °! """ °\ "^f ""' "'" 

•' Z tempts at a bicycle or velocipede. 

of movement to the far 

West is full of thrills, adventure, and romance that will 
always stir us when we read about them. 

How would you like to travel by stagecoftch ? Could otu- great 
oities exist if we had only the means of transportation described in 
this section ? Why not let roads be constructed by private compan- 
ies with the right to collect toll from travelersf What factors 
determined the main routes of transportation? 

86. The Railroad. — It was tlie railroad that put the 
canals out of business — not all of them, of course, but many 
of them. Even the primitive railroad was so much faster 
than the canal as a means of getting anywhere that the 
American, who is always in a hurry, would not be satisfied 
with traveling on the canal boat or waiting for bis goods to 
come by that means. 

A railroad resUy means a road made of rails. That kind 
of railroad existed in this country as early as 1S14, when one 
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was constructed in connection with a quarry near Hones- 
dale, Pa. When people began to lay strips of iron aloi^ 
the top of the wooden rails, travel became still easier. But 
there was yet a world of difference between such a road and 
the road of to-day with its steel rails we^hing 100 pounds 
to the yard. 

The first railroads were intended to be used to draw wagons 
upon, with horses or mules as the motive power. Some 
even tried cars with sails attached. If that had been all 
there was to the railroad, it could never have become the 



The Old and the New. 
You see here the first train which ran over what Is now the New York 
Central Railroad. The Initial trip occurred on October 31, 1831. It was 
known as the DeWlll Clinton. Compare its entire length with one of the 
great engines now used on the same road- 
mighty factor that it is to-day. The locomotive was what 
did it — the iron horse instead of the animal. 

The Englishman, Geoi^ Stephenson, was the first to make 
a steam locomotive a real success. A few years later the 
idea was put into operation in America, The first railroad 
in the present sense of the word was the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which opened a few miles of its line in 1828. 

Queer-looking affairs were these first engines and cars. 
Most of the first railroads, too, did not extend more than 
fifty or a hundred miles, and in traveling even a moderate 
distance one would have to change cars several times. The 
story of the change from these flimsy " carrif^es " of early 
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days, when the passengers all got filthy with dirt and had 

their eyes blinded by cinders, to the steel coach and the 

comfortable Pullman of to-day is remarkably interesting. 

Fascinating, too, is the record of the combination of small 

roads into great railroad systems, of the building of roads 

across the mountains to the Pacific coast, of great feats of 

engineering like the Hoosac tunnel and the tunnels under 

the Hudson, the wonders of tracklaying in the Rockies, of 

the career of great railroad " kings " such as William H. 

Vanderbilt, James J. Hill, and Edward H. Harriman. But 

these things belong more to history than to our study, and 

we will stop with only the mention of them here. 

Do you enjoy traveling by railroad ? What pleasant or unpleas- 
ant things do you find in it ? Of what use are parlor cars and sleep- 
ing ears for any other purpose than comfort? 

87. Influences of the Railroads. — Now what have these 
railroads done for the country? For we all know that we 
feel absolutely dependent upon them to keep our nation 
going. 

(1) They have tied the land together as if with great 
bands of steel connecting at first the East and the West 
and now the South and the North as well. Without them 
it would not be by any means easy to keep together forever 
such a vast area as that of our country. 

(2) They have encouraged wonderfully the expansion of 
the nation westward. Even if people could not quite reach 
by rail the new lands they wished to occupy they could get 
a long way toward them. And sometimes the railroad 
was there first and brought the settler along afterward. 

(3) They have built up big cities, and indeed made them 
possible. Industry can be centered there and ship its 
products all over the country, while the raw material and 
the food that their people need can be brought in from all 
directions. 

(4) They have been the greatest of all creators of place 
and time utilities. By giving these qualities to goods, the 
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railroads are real 'producers of marvelous imi)ortance, even 
though they actually make little tl^t is new. 

(5) They have broadened the knowledge and culture of 
the people, by encouraging travel and the distribution of 
information by newspapers, magazines, and letters. 

(6) They have made all sections of the country dependent 
on the others and all of them dependent on the railroads — 
sometimes for the very means of keeping alive. So necessary 
do they seem to the welfare of the nation that the questions 
arising from their control and operation are among the most 
important that this country or any country has to settle. 

Probably it is only fair to add that the power which the 
railroads acquired was not always used for the best interests 
of the people in general. On this accoimt some of the roads, 
perhaps rightly, became at some periods very impopular. 

What would your community be without the railroad ? Find out 
what countries have the largest number of miles of railroad in pro- 
portion to their population and see how they compare in progressive- 
ness. What influences determined the routes which railroads should 
follow? Are poor people better off because of the railroads? 

88. The Government and the Railroads. — It takes 
money and land to start a railroad. Where are these to 
come from? 

As soon as it appeared that railroads were going to be a 
great benefit to the public, both state and local governments 
began to be very generous toward them. Charters and 
franchises were given on very liberal terms and without 
requiring much in return for them. Extensive grants of 
land were also made. When the great far-western railroads 
were planned, the national government presented them 
with millions of acres of land. Much of this was used 
to lay tracks upon and to put up the necessary buildings ; 
but some of it was disposed of to settlers, and in some cases 
fraud and dishonesty occurred in the handling of it. 

After the people had learned to depend on the railroads 
and the railroads had found out how important they were, 
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aome of the roads were guilty of inexcusable and unjust 
practices. A road could ruin or build up any town by charg- 
ing high or low rates for carrying goods to and from the 
place. For instance, just for illustration, a road might charge 
more for carrying a ton of freight for the " short haul " from 
Buffalo to Erie than for the " long haul " from Buffalo to 
Cleveland. It could make specially low rates to some ship- 
pers •who sent goods over it, and thus give them an unfair 
advantage over their rivals. It could use the money and 
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other power which it possessed to buy the votes of members 
of state legislatures so that these bodies would pass laws for 
the special benefit of the roads. 

We might expect that some roads woiild reduce tieir 
rates in order to compete with other roads. So that they 
could avoid doing this, several roads which were in the same 
section of the covmtry would make an agreement by which 
they would all chai^ the same rate. They would agree 
that each road would carry the amount of frei^t which came 
to it naturally, and divide the total receipts of all these 
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roads for a year in accordance with a proportion fixed before- 
hand. This practice is known as " pooling.'' 

When people found out that roads were doing such things, 
they were much dissatisfied. A strong demand arose that 
laws should be passed to stop such performances. For 
several reasons it seemed entirely proper for the railroads 
to be subject to special laws : 

(1) Some roads had been specially helped by government 
loans or grants of money and land. 

(2) Many railroads were practically monopolies and could 
not be safely left uncontrolled. 

(3) Railroads were " conmion carriers/' and were supposed 
to carry goods and passengers on the same basis for every- 
body. 

(4) The roads were often given the right of "eminent 
domain," which might be exercised in such a way as to aiffect 
the rights of private citizens. 

For these and other reasons the demand that the govern- 
ment should take a hand in dealing with railroad problems 
finally became so strong that it could not be denied. Our 
national constitution does not give Congress power to pass 
any laws regarding trade that is entirely within a state. 
That kind of business therefore has to be supervised by state 
authority. Most of the states now have a Railroad Com- 
mission or Public Service Commission with powers over 
roads inside their states. 

Trade between places in different states — interstate 
commerce — is, however, subject to the laws of Congress. 
In 1887 Congress exercised this power for the first time by 
passing an Interstate Conmierce Act. This act prohibited 
the unfair practices mentioned above and provided that the 
President should appoint an Interstate Conmierce Com- 
mission which should hear complaints against the roads and 
recommend what should be done about them. 

The powers of the Commission were afterward enlarged 
greatly. It now has eleven members, who may not only 
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hear complaints against roads but investigate without wait- 
ing for complaints. Any interstate rates charged by the 
roads — and by telegraph, telephone, express, and sleeping- 
car companies and oil pipe lines as well — must not go into 
effect imtil they have been approved by the Commission. 
These powers and others possessed by the Commission make 
it a very important body. The I. C. C, as the railroads 
call it, is not very popular with the railroads, but there is 
no question that the members of the Commission have been 
on the whole able men who have tried to do what was best 
for the roads and for the public. They have accomplished 
a great deal of good. 

During the Great War the control of the national govern- 
ment over the railroads was extended further than ever 
before. It was necessary for the government to be able to 
have the roads under such control that it could do exactly 
as it pleased in carrying men, moving supplies, and the like. 
In order to do this it was also necessary to permit some things 
to be done which it had not seemed wise to allow when the 
roads were privately managed. 

So in December, 1917, President Wilson assumed control 
of the railroads under the powers given him by a law of 
Congress passed in 1916, when a railroad strike was threat- 
ened. He appointed first William G. McAdoo and later 
Walker D. Hines to be Director-General of the Railroads 
and to have actual charge of their administration. For a 
time some people wondered whether this government opera- 
tion might not be permanent. But there were very many 
difficulties with which the government had to contend as 
a result of the tremendous strain of carrying on the war. 
After the fighting was over the President and Congress 
decided that the time had not yet come to attempt govern- 
ment operation permanently, and so on March 1, 1920, the 
roads were given back to their former owners and managers. 

Have you ever heard any complaints about the management or 
operation of the raikoads of your community? Do people ever 
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find fault with railroads when they have no right to do so? Is 
there any reason why raiboad rates should be higher on shipments 
eastward than on shipments westward? 

89. Getting Funds for the Railroads. — We must have 
money to operate railroads, as we have said, and we have 
shown how railroads at the beginning often received govern- 
ment help in the way of land grants and the like. Since 
railroads were usually built by corporations, money could 
be obtained by selling stock to people who believed that prof- 
its could be made from the business and were willing to take 
a chance on it. Thus provision would be made for getting 
the road started. 

After the road was in operation its managers often wished 
to get more money to make improvements in it and to extend 
its lines. To do this they might sell bonds. These bonds 
would become a part of the debt which the road must pay 
back some time ; but it is often considered good business 
to borrow money to make permanent improvements, if the 
saving or extra profit that would come from the improve- 
ments is more than enough to pay interest on the bonds. 

Yet it would not do to borrow money to pay the daily 
running expenses of the road or for any part of its equipment 
that would soon wear out. Such costs must be met by the 
charges for carrying freight and passengers. As a rule the 
freight business is much more profitable than the carrying 
of passengers. 

Right here comes a very troublesome part of the railroad 
problem. People do not like to pay high fares or heavy 
freight charges. They want to ride or have their goods 
carried as cheaply as possible. Yet at the same time they 
complain if the roadbed is rough, if the cars are not com- 
fortable, if the stations do not look attractive. Good man- 
agement, it is true, will provide these things when careless 
management would not ; but the best of managers can not 
make something out of nothing. 

If the public is to have all the comforts and conveniences 
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it asks for, it must expect to pay for them by higher charges 
for freight and travel. Workers on the railroads are in a 
position to demand and to get fair wages, and these must 
be met by charges on the people who use the roads. Men 
are not going to operate the railroads for charity. If people 
are not willing to pay enough to enable the managers of the 
roads to operate the roads in good shape and to make fair 
profit besides, there is only one other thing to do. That is 
for the government to take over the roads and operate them, 
and then lay taxes on the people to make up the loss that 
would result if low rates were charged. 

Do you know any people who own railroad stock? Try to find 
how many stockholders in the railroads there are in the country. 
Do you think they are willing to pay high fares on the railroads? 
Is it good business for a railroad to build expensive stations ? 

90. Other Agencies to Aid Transportation. — Before 
goods are bought and sold, orders often have to be taken. 
Then in connection with the shipping of goods, much corre- 
spondence frequently takes place. Means of conmumica- 
tion are therefore important to busmess as well as means of 
transportation. 

When America was new such means were poor indeed. 
There were only 75 post offices in the country in 1790. It 
took a letter two weeks to go from Virginia to Charleston, 
South Carolina. Stagecoaches, horseback riders, and sail- 
boats were slow at best in getting anywhere, but a messenger, 
whether he belonged to the government's postal service or 
was sent on a private errand, had no other choice. 

Now we have a postal system that carries in a year over 
twenty biUion pieces of mail. Since 1913 the parcel post 
has been of great service in carrying packages of fifty poimds 
weight or less. The business world finds these of wonderful 
value. 

Besides the service given by the steam railroads, we have 
many other means of conmiunication. Samuel F. B. Morse 
gave the world the telegraph. The name of Alexander 
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Graham Bell is inseparably linked with the telephone. The 
perseverance of Cyrus W. Field successfully estabUshed the 
Atlantic cable, and now all parts of the world are reached 
by this means. Marconi and wireless mean almost the 
same to us. Business men would not know what to do with- 
out these means of communication to-day. 

Electricity serves the business world also in furnishing 
power for street railways in cities and towns, for interurban 



Handuho Parcel Post. 

If this is an ordinary day's business in the Boston office, what do you 

suppose it is like at Christmas time? 

lines, and to some extent on some of the greater railroad 
systems. The first electric car ran in 1886. For about 
thirty years after that, a tremendously rapid expansion of 
these lines occurred. Then when the prices of everything 
took an upward leap, the cost of operatii^ these lines was 
very greatly increased. If they raised their fares very much, 
people would travel on them much less. But if they could 
not get more money somehow, they had to go out of business. 
It became, and still is, a very great problem — how to keep 
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theae electric roads going and still keep their charges within 
reason. It seems as if we mufit have them in our large 
cities, to reach the suburbs, and to serve the country districts 
between the towns. 

Just lately a new means of conveyance has become very 
popular — the automobile for passenger travel and the motor 
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truck for delivering goods. Even for long distances the truck 
will often do as well as the frei|^t train. But without good 
roads its use is Jiopeless. So we may get back again to the 
old days when highway construction was the biggest need in 
transportation. Railroads have all they can do now. 

We must not fail to mention travel by air. Mails and 
newspapers already are delivered between cities by airplane. 
That this kind of thing will be more and more used as the 
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years go by seems certain, but we will not try to prophesy 
just yet how soon it will relieve to any great extent the prob- 
lem of carrying goods on the surface of the earth. 

Which means of conuuunio&tion would the businesB man misfi 
most if he were deprived of it 7 Show how the electric road helps 
city people ; country people. What effect do you think the auto- 
mobile has had or will have on the electric road? 



91. Carrying Goods by Water. — One relief to the prob- 
lems of land transportation is at hand if we will accept it. 
During the first half century of our national history, water- 
ways were used almost entirely for carrying heavy goods. 
The sailboat, the canal boat, and the steamboat for many 
years carried by far the greater part of our freight and many 
of our travelers. But then the railroad appeared. In our 
anxiety to get things done in a hurry we proceeded to neglect 
Nature's own facilities for transportation. 
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Before the Civil War our flag floated over every sea. Our 
"merchant marine" — our Bhips engaged in commerce — 
was second only to Great Britain's. Confederate raiders 
harmed it greatly during that war, and other causes combined 
to produce a continuous reduction. We seemed to be con- 
tent to let the ships of other nations cany our goods. 

To remedy this disgrace — for it was little less than that 
— some people proposed the scheme of a ship st^sidy — that 
is, that the government should give money to companies 
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which would build ships to use in trade. But the idea did 
not gain enough favor to cause its adoption. It took the 
emergency of a terrible war to wake us up to reaUze what 
we might do and ought to do for ourselves. 

When German submarines were sinking so many of the 
ships of our allies during the Great War and we needed so 
many more to help carry our troops and supplies for them 
across the Atlantic, we discovered what we had to do. Our 
government set aside 850,000,000 to build ships. The United 
States Shipping Board was oi^nized to have general over- 
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sight of the matter and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
was organized to build the ships. Shipyards already in 
existence became wonderfully busy. New ones were con- 
structed, like that at Hog Island near Philadelphia, and whole 
towns were built to care for the workers and their families. 

A marvelous change resulted. The tonnage of American 
ships was about doubled in a very short time, and once again 
we are second only to Great Britain in this respect. Surely 
we shall not lose the advantage which the war unexpectedly 
brought us. 

Water transportation could be used for many more goods 
than it is. Its cost is usually less than by rail, and it 
would relieve the great strain upon the railroads. It often 
takes longer, it is true, but for goods which do not readily 
rot or spoil, this makes little difference. People would simply 
have to allow a Uttle more time for their orders to be delivered. 

For inland traffic, locks and dams will have to be con- 
structed to avoid the falls and rapids in some of our rivers, 
and canals will be needed to connect one waterway with 
another. A great system of inland waterways has been 
planned, and when the industries of the country are again 
in a stable condition, probably work will be started on the 
necessary improvements. To connect Pittsburgh with Lake 
Erie, to make a continuous passage possible from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and to have a system of canals connect- 
ing the important bays and harbors all along the Atlantic 
coast are some of the enterprises which have either been 
planned or partly undertaken. 

Make a list of ten commodities which could be carried by water 
just as well as by land. From what part of the United States does 
each of these come or to what part would it have to be carried? 
Would it be possible for water transportation to be used in every 
case? 

92. Trade between Nations. — Is there any reason why 
nations should not trade with one another as well as sections 
of a country or towns or even individuals? If the principle 
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of co6perati(Hi, of exolmnge of goods, is sound in one caBe 
it should be in the other. Surely if one nation can produce 
aomething more easily than another nation can produce the 
same thii^, it would seem li^Iy to be good business to let 
each do what it can do best, and then exchange their products, 
lliere are some difficulties, it is true, in trading between 
nations, which do not hamper trade between sections or 
cities of the same country. The people may speak different 
lat^uages — yet their wants are not very much different, 



after all. There may be different laws in each country about 
the receiving of goods from outside and paying taxes on them 
— yet while these are an inconvenience they can be changed 
if a country finds it to its advantage to use the foreign goods. 
Different systems of money may be in use in each country, 
as Ei^land reckons in pounds sterling, the United States 
in dollars, France in franca, and Japan in yen. But they 
all know gold when they see it and are glad to get it ; and 
with the great increase in the use of drafts, bills of exchai^, 
and the like, which we shall take up in the next chapter, 
actual coin or bullion need not be used for payment very often. 
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The difference between the value of goods which a country 
exports and those which it imports is often spoken of as its 
balance of trade. It used to be thought desirable for a nation 
to sell more goods than it bought and thus have a " favor- 
able " balance of trade, rather than to buy from another 
country more than it sold to that country and thus have an 
" tmfavorable " balance of trade with it. 

But this is a wrong way to look at it. Japan or India 
can produce tea so much more easily than we can that it 
would be ridiculous for us to try to raise much tea. In a 
less degree this is true with many other things. If in order 
to raise enough beets to produce all the sugar we want, farm- 
ers h9,d to grow less of the wheat for which much of our soil 
is so well fitted, we should have made a poor change. We 
should not worry, therefore, about buying much more from 
Cuba than we sell to Cuba. The money that we save by 
getting our sugar cheaper, we can spend on other things that 
we want ; and the balance of trade against us in the case of 
Cuba can be made up by the balance of trade in our favor 
in our dealings with some other countries. 

Trade between nations is to be encouraged, not discour- 
aged. It helps to keep peace and to maintain mutual ac- 
quaintance between different peoples. It is no harder physi- 
cally to trade between New York State and Canada than 
between Ohio and Kentucky. Trade enables every nation 
to do better for its own people than if it tried to compel 
them to produce things they were not fitted to produce. 
Cooperation here is essential to the world's progress — not 
isolation but commerce and good-will among nations ! 

What kind of people might oppose trade between this nation and 
some other? If all our ports were blockaded by an enemy in what 
ways would we suffer most? How did the Great War illustrate 
any of the conditions relating to trade between nations? 

92. The Tariff and Trade. — Closely connected with the 
matter of international trade is the question which has both- 
ered several nations. Shall we have or shall we not have a 
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protective tariff? Before we go any further, let us be sure 
that we know what a protective tariff is. It is a tax levied 
by the government on imported goods so as to make them 
cost as much as home-made goods, or more. Its purpose 
is to induce people to buy home goods instead of goods pro- 
duced abroad, and to encourage home manufacturers to 
produce articles which would otherwise be imported. 

Manufactured goods are better suited to protection than 
any other kind. A tariff can not make the soil any more 
fertile or a mine any richer, and so farming or mining can not 
be aided by a tariff as easily as some other industries can. 
England made a mistake in this respect years ago when she 
had her " com laws " in order to encourage the growing of 
grain at home. When she foimd that the only result of 
these laws was to make grain cost more for everybody, these 
laws were repealed. 

England then adopted a revenue tariff policy — that is, 
she put taxes on some imported goods in order to get money 
to carry on the government, but not with any thought of 
inducing people to produce these goods in England. On 
the other hand, Germany seemed to find a protective tariff 
a help toward her great rise to industrial prommence during 
the forty years before the Great War. 

Now what should be the proper policy of the United States 
in regard to a protective tariff? Such a tariff can not help 
interfering to some extent with our foreign trade. Is this 
interference desirable ? During the greater part of our his- 
tory we have had a protective tariff in some form, though the 
rates have by no means been always as high as they are now. 
Alexander Hamilton, though he believed in a protective tariff 
for the country in his day, recommended duties less than half 
as great as those of the Underwood tariff of 1913, which was 
framed by people who were not specially friendly to the idea 
of "protection.'' People's views differ greatly about this 
matter. Let us set side by side some of the leading arguments 
for and against " protection." 
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Far 

It induces home manufac- 
turers to produce goods that 
would not be produced without 
it, and gives this country a great 
variety of industries. 

It makes a nation more in- 
dependent and able to look out 
for its own interests. Especially 
in time of war would this be 
very valuable. 

The prosperity of this country 
is the result of the protective 
tariff. Higher wages are paid to 
American workingmen than to 
any others^ 



Against 

It makes goods cost more, 
and the people in general would 
be better off if they bought their 
goods more cheaply, no matter 
where they came from. 

It creates ill-feeling between 
nations and encourages unpleas- 
ant rivalry. If nations are de- 
pendent upon one another, there 
will be a strong influence to pre- 
vent war. 

Interests that enjoy benefits 
from a protective tariff have a 
very dangerous influence in poli- 
tics. The tariff has helped build 
up some great monopolies. 
Other influences than the tariff 
are responsible for high wages. 
England, without protection, 
pay? higher wages than Ger- 
many with it. 

In our political history the present Republican party has 
always favored a protective tariff. The Democrats have 
favored either a revenue tariff or lower protective duties 
than the Republicans wanted. It is hard to judge just what 
effect would be produced by a really scientific tariff law of 
any kind, because in almost every law we ever had, poUtical 
influence of one kind or another, as much as sound reasoningi 
was responsible for many of its provisions. 
' Very Kkely the tariff has not had, one way or the other, 
ISO important an effect as some people think. The parties 
to-day do not really differ so widely, after all, as they did once. 
No intelligent person would think of recommending that 
the country should do away with the protective tariff all at 
once. At the same time no intelligent person can doubt that 
some of our tariff duties have been inexcusably high and ought 
either to be reduced or abolished. Some things we can pro7 
duce more easily than other coimtries can. Such articles 
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do not need to be '* protected." Some other things never 
could be produced here satisfactorily, no matter how much 
" protection " we put on them. 

Quite likely the tariff should not be a political issue at all. 
How can the ordinary person, even though he is a Congress- 
man, have enough expert knowledge to decide intelligently 
what, if any, duty should be imposed on each one of a 
thousand different articles? We now have a Tariff Commis- 
sion to look into the details of our tariff laws carefully, and 
then reconmiend to Congress one by one any changes that 
they think are desirable. There is surely no sense in over- 
hauling the whole system just because a diff rent party gets 
control of Congress. 

QUESTIONS 

Show the relation of trade to progress. Explain the different 
forms of trade. What are the definite results produced by trade? 

Mention the means of transportation that were in use at the end 
of the 18th century. What improvements came into use about 
that time? Whose names are specially remembered in connection 
with any of these? Why did the national government stop giving 
money for road construction? TeU the main facts about the era 
of canal construction. 

Describe an early railroad. What changes have since taken place 
in the railroads? Point out the ways in which the railroads have 
influenced our history. What was the early attitude of our govern- 
ment toward the railroad? What harmful practices brought about 
more control by the government over the roads ? Why is it specially 
proper for the government to exert close supervision over the rail- 
roads? TeU about the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
powers. How did the Great War affect the relations of the govern- 
ment and the railroads? 

How do railroads get funds to carry on their work? What should 
be our attitude toward the request of a railroad for higher rates? 

What were our means of communication in 1790? How have 
these means been improved since that date? In how many ways 
does electricity now serve us for purposes of communication ? What 
names of persons are famous in this connection? What are the 
most recent developments in transportation ? 

Compare the extent to which water transportation was used in 
1800 and 1900. What made the difference? For what kinds of 
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goods is water transportation suited? What improvements wiO 
be necessary before this can be used most extensively ? How did the 
Great War affect our merchant marine? 

Are there any differences between domestic trade and foreign 
trade? Explain the meaning of balance of trade. Why should 
foreign trade be encouraged? 

Distinguish between protective tariff and reveniie tariff. Give the 
leading arguments for and against a protective tariff. What have 
been the attitudes of our political parties on the matter? What is 
the Tariff Commission? How can it be useful? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Turnpikes and Toll Roads. 
What We Import and Why. 
What We Export and Why. 
America's First Railroad. 
Great Names in Transportation. 
Railroad Kings. 
Great Names in Electricity. 
The Great War and Our Foreign Trade. 
The Pullman Company. 
Wells Fargo and Company. 
The Erie Canal — Once and Now. 

Resolved, that it is wise for the United States to maintain per- 
manently the protective tariff. 



CHAPTER XI 
OONVEVIEirOES OF TBADE 



JSo I make a jest of Wonder, and a mock of Time and Space, 
The roofless Seas an hostel, and the Barth a m^arket place, 

WTiere the anxious traders know 

Each is surety for his foe, 

And none may thrive ivithout his fellow's grace. 

— Kipling, 

94. Barter and Money. — If I have more of something 
than I want, and you have more of something else than you 
want ; and if I want the thing which you have too much of 
and you want the thing which I have too much of — then 
we can swap, and both of us will be pleased. That is the 
simplest kind of trade — barter , direct exchange of one thing 
for another. It still occurs when a boy trades a jackknife 
for a bag of marbles or a farmer trades the eggs and butter 
from his farm for the sugar and coffee which a grocer has on 
band. 

Even to describe this kind of trade in simple language is 
not easy. How much more difficult must it be to carry on 
actual barter when a dozen or a himdred different people have 
an equal number of different things to trade ! Man No. 1, 
who has a sheep to dispose of and wants some hens, may have 
to bimt a long time before he finds Man No. 50, who has some 
hens to dispose of and wants a sheep. 

To get around this difficulty, the easiest way is to have the 

conmiunity agree upon some one thing which everybody will 

take in exchange for his work or for the goods which he has 

to trade. Then he can give this same thing to another man 

when he gets what that man has to offer. Anything used 

for such a purpose may be called money. It may be defined 
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as "waning any material which people generally will accept 
as a convenience in making a trade. 

A great many things have been used as money in different 
times and places. Stdns, shells, salt, beads, and tobacco are 
some of them. But they all have some very evident disad- 
vantages. For this purpose men finaUy came to use metals, 
the first of which was probably iron. Bronze and gold, which 
were good for adornment as well 
as for trade, were also used at an 
early date.* 

Even with such materials there 

was much confusion. Men could 

not agree as to just how much 

any particular Imnp of iron or 

bronze ear-ring might be worth. 

An early step was to put the 

metal into the form of coins. This 

was probably done first in China. 

A, 0.. Ro,™. Co,». Then, in time, the king, or Other 

rulers took into their hands the making of coins, since to allow 

everybody to make his own coins gave too much chance and 

temptation for dishonesty. 

To make it less easy to imitate these coins, the ruler's 
picture or some other marks or words mi^t be stamped on 
them. Then to hinder people from rubbii^ or trimming 
metal from the edges of the coins they were given the treat- 
ment known as miUing. When all this had been done, the 
modem coin had practically arrived. 

Have you ever engaged in barter? Have you seen any one else 
do it? Was it easy to bring about the trade? Have you seen any 
"token" money iaaued by private firms? What objection would 
these be to UBing such money commonly? 

96. What Money Does for Us. — Some people seem to 
think that nothing but money is needed in order to produce 
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happiness. Yet money itself is absolutely useless for food, 
clothing, shelter, or enjoyment. It is one of the things whose 
value in use is almost zero. We want it for what we can gpt 
with it. 

We ought to think of money as we would think, for in- 
stance, of a railroad track — as a material thing which has 
a particular kind of service to perform. Money offers conven- 
iences which make trade easier — in fact, we may almost 
say that it makes modem trade possible. 

What then are some of these conveniences resulting from 
the existence of money? 

(1) It is a medium of exchange. That is, it will be accepted 
by a person who has something to dispose of, because with 
it he can get something that he wants, and because by its use 
it is not necessary to bring people together to make exchange 
directly. 

(2) It is a measure of volume or basis of calculation. We 
estimate the value of everything else in comparison with a 
dollar, for example, and are thus enabled to compare the 
values of things with reference to some common standard. 
On this account we can make trades to-day and pay for the 
goods at a later time on the basis of what they are worth 
when the trade occurs. 

(3) It makes savings possible on a much greater scale than 
could otherwise take place. A farmer who raises potatoes 
would have some trouble in preserving them for food in his 
old age, but by exchanging the potatoes for money he can 
keep the money or invest it in some way so that it will be 
ready to buy food or something else later on. 

« Can you add other uses of money that would not belong under 
any of these heads ? Point out very definitely how money is of use 
to a factory worker, a farmer, a doctor, a grocer. 

The various uses of money and the things which take the 
place of money (§ 98) make up that branch of our business 
life to-day which we call exchange. This concerns, you see, 
not the actual moving of goods from one place to another, 
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but the conveniences by which it becomes possible for people 
to pay for goods which they have bought. The sellers of 
these goods may be people whom the buyers have never seen 
and who may Uve himdreds or thousands of miles away, as 
well as people with whom the buyers trade directly. 

96. Materials That Are Good for Money. — In showing 
how the use of money came about, we mentioned a number 
of commodities which have been used for that purpose at 
some time or other but which are no longer so used. Let 
us see what the quaUties are which anything should possess 
in order to be suitable for money. Then we may understand 
better why we use the particular materials that we do to-day. 

(1) It must be durable. Surely we want something that 
will not wear out easily. A coin made of any other kind of 
material could not be depended upon to be worth its supposed 
value for any length of time. Besides, money which would 
wear out would be imsuitable for savings. 

(2) It must be portable. Money which was heavy and 
inconvenient to carry would be a nuisance in making trades, 
and might be only a little more advantageous than barter 
itself. 

(3) It must be divisible. We want to represent different 
values by coins of different size, and so the material must be 
of such a character as to permit this. 

(4) It must be recognizable. It must not look too much 
like other materials; if it did, coimterfeiters would have an 
easy time. 

(5) It should be valuable in itself. On general principles 
we do not like to accept anything in return for our work or 
for something that we have made, unless we know from its 
quaUties that we can get other people to accept it in exchange 
for the things that we want. In some respects this particular 
quality is more important in primitive commimities than in 
places where settled habits in business and an orderly gov- 
ernment have been established. 
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What ia the matter with iron, alnminum, platinnm, tobaooo, or 
mahogany as money? Do gold and stiver poBseas all the deairable 
qualities? Why do these metals lerre aa the basis of the money 
systems of the world? 

The mention of this last desirable quality ot money may 
lead to the question, How can we use paper for money, if 
money must have value in itself? On the other hand, some 
people have ai^ed that all we need to do for money ia to set 
the printing presses going and to say to the people by law 
that everybody must accept the paper which the government 
prints and issues as money. What is the truth in the matter ? 



A State Bank Dollar. 

Before the Civil War, a great deal of such paper money was in ciroula- 

lion. Whether one would accept it or no! would depend on how much he 

knew about the bank which issued it. On the note we have another view 

of early shoe-making. 

We can answer these questions better after we have studied 
a little about credit. But we may say first that the " big 
idea " in regard to money is that we are willii^ to take things 
that are of no real value to us directly if we can get with 
them the things that we do want. So, if we know we can 
exchange a piece of paper for gold or silver in case we want 
the metals, we are usually very ready to accept the paper. 
Part of our paper money is actually issued in place of gold 
and silver coins or bars which are kept in the United States 
Treasury. 
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But a considerable amount of our paper money does not 
actually have gold and silver to back it up. Some of it is 
really nothing but a promise on the part of our government 
that it will pay. If we believe that the government will keep 
its word, we will take its promise to do so and pass it from 
one to another as if it were the money itself. Some of the rest 
of our paper money would be made gpod, if necessary, by dis- 
posing of bonds, notes, and other forms of " credit instru- 
ments " (§ 99) which are in the possession of our banking 
institutions. As long as we beUeve that such obligations 
would really be met, or as long as we are able to exchange 
paper money for metal, if we want it, we are satisfied with 
the paper. 

But suppose there were nothing at all in back of any of the 
paper money, and all we had to do was to print it and say, 
" You must take it." There would be a great temptation 
to print more of it than was really needed. Besides, if we 
bought goods from foreign coimtries, they would not be likely 
to want to take in payment merely some paper that did not 
represent any real value at all. Moreover, if our own people 
could get real gold or silver in other coimtries they would 
prefer to sell their goods away from home instead of taking 
paper for them here. For these and many other reasons it 
would be foolish now, at least, for any coimtry to try to gpt 
along with money which did not have real value itself or 
represent real value in some way or other. 

From your knowledge of American history review the story of the 
Continental currency and what became of it. Find out what the 
Greenback party wanted. Can you lmag:ine any circumstances 
under which it would be wise for us to have only paper money? 
Why do you suppose gold and silver money has been more popular 
in our western states than paper money ? 

97. The Money of the United States. — When this coun- 
try gained its independence, most of the money which our 
people used was either English or Spanish. Thomas Jefferson 
had, it is true, proposed a coinage system as far back as 1784, 
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but it did not get in working order for some time. The 
dollar was made the standard, and this was finally fixed by 
law as 23.22 grains of gold. 

For many years the attempt was made by law to keep 
also as a standard dollar an amount of silver just about six- 
teen times as great as this. Here is the origin of the term 
" 16 to 1," which was used very often in political discussions 



The Treasury Building. 

The building at Washington Is the headquarters for the handling of the 

money belonging to the United States government, but no money is 



some years ago. The poUcy of having two metals as stand- 
ards in this way is known as bivietaUism,. In practice, how- 
ever, it did not prove much easier to keep a fixed amoimt of 
silver actually equal in value to 23.22 grains of gold than it 
would have been to keep a certain amount of potatoes eqiml 
to it all the time. 

At last, in 1900, we gave up the undertaking and adopted 
the policy of monom^aUism — that ia, we would have the 
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one metal, gold, as the standard. We still have silver coins, 
of course, but whatever metal our government needs for its 
other coins than gold, it buys in just about the same fashion 
that a maker of silverware would buy it for his business. 

Our coins are made at a few great mints, in Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Denver. Strangely 
enough, the gold dollar,' though it is the standard of our 
currency, is too small for convenience, and is not now coined 
at all. The gold coins which we now make are the quarter- 
eagle, half-eagle, eagle, and double-eagle — $2.50, $5, $10, 
and $20. Silver dollars are still in circulation, but we are 
now coining only the half dollars, quarters, and dimes of 
silver. We also have a great deal of use for the five-cent 
pieces, which are made of bronze and nickel, and the pennies, 
which are of bronze. 

For money of the denominations of one dollar and upward, 
we use paper currency very extensively, especially in the 
East. Of this we have several varieties : 

(1) United States notes, often called greenbacks. — These 
are nothing more than promises of the United States govern- 
ment to pay money. A certain amount of gold, called the 
gold reserve, is kept in the Treasury to pay these notes if 
coin is asked for them. But since this amoimt is no- 
where nearly as much as the total amoimt of the notes, there 
is really nothing but the credit of the government to make 
these good. 

(2) National bank notes, — In order to issue these, national 
banks are obliged to own government bonds or something 
of similar character to serve as security for them. Because 
the next two kinds of paper money are used so extensively, 
national banks do not issue their own notes as much as 
formerly, and in time will stop doing so at all. 

(3) Federal Reserve notes, 

(4) Federal Reserve Bank notes, — These two kinds of 
money are issued under the laws establishing the Federal 
Reserve system (§ 101). They are made good by notes or 
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other securities held by the Federal Reserve banks. The 
Federal Reserve Bank notes bear the name of the Reserve 
bank through which they are issued. 

(5) Gold certificates. 

(6) Silver certifi^ccUes. — These are backed up by coin or 
bullion held in the Treasury. Gold certificates are not now 
issued in denominations below $10.^ 

Get samples of as many varieties of money as you can, both coin 
and paper. Study the paper money especially, and see how one 
kind differs from another. 

The following table shows the amount of the different kinds of 
money now in circulation in the United States, and the amount of 
each kind in circulation on January 1, 1879. Compare the relative 
importance of the various kinds at the two dates and see if you can 
explain the difference. Is there any reason why we should need so 
much more money per capita now than in 1879 ? 



Kind op Monet 



Gold coin and bullion . . 
Gold Certificates .... 
Standard silver doUars . . 
Silver Certificates .... 
Subsidiary silver .... 
Treasury Notes of 1890 . . 
United States Notes . . . 
Federal Reserve Notes . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes 
National Bank Notes . . 

Total 

Estimated population of U. 



S. 
Money in circulation per capita 



Oct. 1, 1920 



$ 835,498,298 
387,016,649 
136,031,799 
123,125,065 
258,515,704 
1,642,138 
337,388,247 
3,278,383,996 
229,728,860 
710,434,542 



$6,297,765,298 
107,407,000 
$58.63 



Jan. 1, 1879 



96,262,850 

21,189,280 

5,790,721 

413,360 

67,982,601 



310,288,511 



314,339,398 



$816,266,721 
48,231,000 
$16.92 



98. Substitutes for Money. — Suppose your father wants 
to pay his milk bill. Quite possibly he sits down and writes 
some words on a printed form, signs his name to it, seals it in 



1 There are also a few ** Treasury Notes " which were given out in connec- 
tion with the purchase of silver as required under a law passed in 1890, 
which is no longer in effect. 
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an envelope, and says to you as you go to school, " Be sure 
you mail this check." Perhaps you and your mother went 
to Rosenbaum's, where you saw a coat that you Uked. She 
said to the clerk, " Charge it, please," and the deUvery truck 
brought it to your house the next day. Everybody seemed 
to be satisfied. You got your milk or your coat and yet no 
one in your family paid a cent for either. How can this be? 

Such deaUngs are possible simply because there has grown 
up in the civiUzed world a very extensive use of what we call 
credit. Credit means simply the giving or receiving of a 
promise to pay in actual money. We see it in very many 
forms. 

When we say of some one, " His credit is good,'- we mean 
that he has such a reputation for keeping his promises and 
paying his bills that people are wiUing to let him have goods 
simply on his promise that he will pay for them at some time 
in the future. This idea is at the bottom of the practice of 
many of the stores in permitting people to have a charge 
account or book credit with them. 

Another form of credit is a promissory note. This is nothing 
more than a promise that at a certain time or " on demand " 
a person or firm will pay a certain amount of money. Com- 
monly such notes carry with them a promise to pay interest 
also. To make sure that he gets his money, the person in 
whose favor the note is made sometimes asks that some one 
else besides the one who owes the money shall " indorse " 
the note. Then this indorser can be called on for payment 
if the other person fails. 

But often in making payment no real money is handed 
over. The check, to which we referred above, is only an 
order instructing the bank to pay a sum of money to some 
one. Unless I have some reason for thinking that the person 
who wrote the check does not do business with that bank, 
I will probably accept the check almost as readily as if it 
were cash, and sometimes perhaps more readily. By " in- 
dorsing " my name on the back, I can pass it on to some one 
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else just as if it were money, except that in this case he must 
consent to accept it. 

Somewhat similar to the check is the draft This is an 
order from a person or firm known as the " drawer " telling 
another person or firm, called the " drawee,'' to pay a sum of 
money to a third party, termed the " payee." The making 
of the draft assumes that the drawer and the drawee have 
business deaUngs with each other such as to warrant the 
transaction. Drafts are sometimes made payable some time 
after they are written. Banks often " discount " drafts and 
notes. That is, if a person who receives one of these wants 
his money at once, the bank will subtract from the full amount 
of the draft or note a sum equal to the interest on that amount 
up to the time when it is to be paid, and give the person the 
rest of it. 

On the same principle as the draft is the hill of exchange. 
This is much used in dealing with foreign countries. It is 
somewhat more complicated in form, and is often made out 
in triplicate — that is, with three copies alike, to make sure 
that one arrives. Then when one of the three is paid the 
others become worthless. 

A practice that has recently gained considerable favor is 
the use of the trade acceptance. This is an order to a person 
or firm that has bought goods, telUng the buyer to pay to 
some bank at a specified time the price of this particular order 
of goods. When the buyer has " accepted " it by writing 
on the face of the order the necessary words and signing his 
name, the seller can take it to a bank and have it discounted 
the same as if it were a note. When the time comes for the 
payment to be made, the seller's bank makes a demand upon 
the bank with which the buyer does business and the bank 
then charges the necessary amount against him on its books. 
In this way some convenience has been rendered to every- 
body concerned — except, perhaps, the banks, and probably 
no money at all has been used. 

Post office money orders, express money orders, traveler's 
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checks, and the like, are other means by which one sends or 
accepts an order or a promise instead of actual cash. 

Bonds and stocks are still other examples of credit certifi- 
cates. They represent money that has been invested in 
some business or lent to responsible persons. They do not 
pass from one person to another as a substitute for money, 
however, so readily as checks, drafts, and the like. 

Try to get samples of cancelled checks and other forms of credit 
instruments and become familiar with their form and lan^a^e. 
They are not always just alike. Discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using any one of these in place of money. 

99. The Importance of Credit. — Merely reading about 
the different kinds of credit instrimients must make you think 
that an enormous amount of business is probably done with 
their help. Very hkely in nineteen trades out of every twenty 
some form of credit is used. Credit is based on the idea that 
money exists and can be had if it is needed. If anything 
should happen so that any great number of people should at 
the same time demand real money instead of all these prom- 
ises and substitutes for it, an awful smash-up financially 
might occur. It is of great importance, therefore, that our 
system of credit shall be kept sound and healthy. Assmning 
that this is done, we notice these advantages in the use of 
credit : 

(1) It is wonderfully convenient. How awkward it would 
be if every one always had to carry with him coins enough to 
buy everything he wanted! Many large business deals 
Would be almost impossible if this were necessary. 

(2) It makes long-distance trade possible. Transactions 
between Philadelphia and San Francisco, New York and 
Shanghai, London and Boston are about as easy as if they 
were made across the street. If it were not for this use of 
credit, commerce between people of different nations could 
hardly be on a basis much different from that of barter. 

(3) It saves the use of the precious metals, gold and silver, 
^o that they can be employed for other purposes. 
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(4) It enables governments and corporations and in- 
dividuals to undertake great enterprises which could not be 
considered if the actual cash had to be in hand before the 
work was started. To carry on a war or construct the 
Panama Canal or lay out a railroad would be out of the ques- 
tion to-day without the use of credit. 

But like all other good things credit may be abused. When 
a bank makes a loan to some one, for instance, it probably 
does not give him money but lets him write checks on that 
bank up to a certain amount, and makes him pay interest 
on it just as if he received the real money. If a bank makes 
too many credit loans which can not be collected on short 
notice and then if something happens which calls for an un- 
expected use of money by the bank, it may have to close its 
doors until its affairs can be straightened. 

When people do not have to pay cash for things, they are 
sometimes tempted to order more than they should. Buying 
stocks on a " margin," when one pays down only a little part 
of the entire value of the stock, expecting its price to go up 
and then to sell it, is a kind of gambling which has brought 
ruin to many people. Corporations, too, have been known 
to issue stock that did not represent any actual investment 
in the business and then to undertake to pay dividends on 
this stock just as on the legitimate stock issued. This prac- 
tice, known as stock watering, is frequently unwise and 
unfair both to their employees and to the public. 

But with all the possibilities of misuse — and we have not 
mentioned all of them — credit is absolutely essential to 
modern business. Its benefits are so many and so great 
that our thought about it should be simply, " How can we 
make it as safe as possible and most nearly prevent its 
abuse? " 

To what extent does your family make use of credit, either in 
business or in family matters ? Why do stores often ask people to 
open charge accounts with them, when it always costs them some- 
thing to carry such accounts? 
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100. Banks and What They Do. — We have mentioned 
banks several times, taking for granted that you know that 
there are such institutions and that they have something to 
do with money. Before going further, we ought to consider 
a little more definitely their services, for they are of tremen- 
dous importance. 

A bank has a charter like any corporation and is organized 
on about the same principle, for the purpose of receiving, 
keeping, and lending money and making possible the use of 
the various forms of credit. Its profits are paid in the form 
of dividends to those who hold its stock. 

Years ago almost anybody who could get a person to 
trust him with some money might start a bank just as he 
might open a barber shop if he felt so disposed. But so 
much harm was done by bankers who were rascals or who 
lacked judgment that laws had to.be passed to regulate them. 
For many years banks were regulated or inspected only by 
the state government, and many banks to-day are chartered 
by the state. But in 1863 our present system of national 
banks was begun. Out of it has developed our great Federal 
Reserve system (§ 101). 

All banks are inspected every little while by some agent 
of the national or state government, depending on whether 
it is a national or state bank. They make statements of 
their condition, showing their assets (what they possess or 
what is owed to them) and their liabilities (what they owe). 
These are. printed in newspapers and filed with the proper 
government officers. 

Find in the newspapers or in the report of the proper state official 
such a statement for your local banks and find out what the different 
items mean. 

But what are the particular things which banks do? 

(1) They receive, keep safe, or lend money. If it is left 
with them for any length of time, many banks pay interest 
on it. Of course they charge interest for any money that 
'"^ev lend. 
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(2) By collecting small savings from many people, banks 
make it possible, by lending these savings, to use them in 
large enterprises, where small savings would not count for 
much by themselves. 

(3) They encourage the use of credit instruments such 
as checks, drafts, and the hke. They themselves make a 



The inside view of the bank appears on page 237. 

great deal of use of credit. Without their aid business men 
of to-day would be very greatly inconvenienced. 

(4) Many banks have special savings departments, safe 
deposit vaults, real estate departments, and the like, and 
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attend to various kinds of matters connected with money 
or property. 

National banks are not allowed to lend money which they 
cannot collect on short notice and are also not pennitted 
to do such business as looking after the property of deceased 
persons or those under twenty-one years of age (who are 
known by law as minors). Other institutions, however, 
which are often called trust companies, make a specialty of 
this kind of service, as well as doing a regular banking busi- 
ness. Be sure you do not confuse these with the use of the 
word " trust " in Section 64. Savings banks, as the name 
suggests, are established particularly for the purpose of receiv- 
ing funds in small amounts and keeping them some little time. 

What have banks ever done for you f How much do any of your 
family make use of them ? How did the banks help the government 
during the Great War? 

Since every bank doing a regular business receives checks 
drawn upon hundreds of other banks and has many other 
dealings with them, a great amount of trouble would be 
caused if every bank had to deal separately with every other. 
So a country bank in New England will probably have some 
one bank in Boston as its agent or correspondent and will 
handle all its Boston business through that bank. 

In the large cities, too, the banks unite in conducting a 
clearing house. This institution balances up the accounts 
of all its members with one another, and makes it unnecessary 
for a bank to send money or drafts back and forth between 
itself and every other bank in the city. The clearing house 
considers itself the representative of the general financial 
interests of the city, and sometimes takes special action when 
its members are in difficulty through no fault of their own, 
or when for some other reason the city may need something 
out of the ordinary in a financial way. 

Find some fibres that show the amount of money represented in 
the business done by the clearing houses in the various cities during 
a year. See how the cities compare in this respect. 
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101. The Federal Reserve System. — Almost every bank 
of any importance in the United States is now a member of 
the great Federal Reserve system. This is organized under 
a law passed in 1913, which is often called the Glass-Owen 
act, from the names of a representative and a senator who 
had much to do with its passage. This law requires all na- 
tional banks to belong to the system. It permits banks to 
join which have charters only from their state, and the ad- 
vantages of membership are so many that these banks are 
very ready to come in. 

At the head of this system is the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is composed of several men. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency are always 
members, and the other five are specially appointed by the 
President. This board has very extensive powers in direct- 
ing the entire system and determining its policies. 

The country is divided into twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. In an important city of each district is established a 
Federal Reserve bank, which becomes in a way the financial 
center of the district. This bank does not do business with 
individual depositors, but for the other banks of the dis- 
trict it performs the same kind of services that the ordinary 
bank would do for its depositors. It discounts notes for 
them, lends money to them, issues paper money, and does 
anything that may be needed to keep the district safe and 
sound in a financial way. 

Very soon after the system was put into operation in 
this country the Great War started. The war put upon 
every nation in the world the severest kind of test financially 
that could be imagined. But our country came throu^ it 
with much less strain and trouble than most people thou^t 
would be possible. For this happy result the lion's share of 
the credit may belong to the successful working of the 
Federal Reserve law. Just now, anjrway, no one seems 
to have any notable improvement to suggest in connection 
with it. 
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Look at your paper money again and see what you can find on 
any of it that will tell you something about the Federal Reserve 
system. 

102. How Banks Safeguard Their Business. — If a bank 
had to keep on hand all the money which was left in its care, 
and return this same money later to its owners, the banking 
business would be no different from what it was at the be- 
ginning. Then the banker's only profit was the charge 
he made for keeping the other man's money safe. But 
the banker to-day earns his profits by lending the money 
which is intrusted to him and getting more interest on 
it than he has to pay to the person who deposited it with 
the banker. 

The banker has to be prepared to pay back the money 
which is left in his care. But experience has shown that only 
a small part of this is Ukely to be called for at any one time. 

* 

Therefore, if the bank keeps on hand enough currency to 
meet any demand that is likely to be made, it can safely lend 
the rest of its deposits and get interest on them. The Federal 
Beserve act requires some banks to keep at least 12 % of 
their deposits as '* reserves " where they can always get hold 
of them, others 15 %, and others 18 %. Part of this amount 
must be kept in the bank's own vaults, and part of it de- 
posited with the Federal Reserve bank of its district. 

In order to keep its reserves always at about the same 
point, the bank must arrange its loans so that they will be 
repaid at such times as will keep the bank's funds reasonably 
constant. Banks lend some of their funds on ^^ call" — that 
is, so that they can demand that the amount be repaid when- 
ever the bank asks for it. The rest is largely lent on *' short 
term " notes, which are due in 30, 60, or 90 days. Conmier- 
cial banks can not safely let much of their funds be out for a 
much longer time than that, though frequently when a note 
is due, the bank will permit it to be " renewed." Savings 
banks, however, often lend money on mortgages and in other 
ways which do not permit it to be collected on very short 
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notice. That is why they reserve the right to require & 
depositor to give eeveral days' or weeks' warning when he 
wishes to draw out a lai^ sum. 

Banks are careful, too, about the people to whom they 
make loans. They will not lend to a person who is not known 
to them or who doesnot have a good standii^; in his commu- 
nity. When a person gives thema promissorynote, theyof ten 



A Run oh a Bank. 
1 these people have joined the idea that they are in 
e hurrying (o draw them out l>efore 



request him to have some other person " indorse " it, so that 
if any difficulty arises about the payment, the Indoraer can be 
called upon as well as the original maker of the note. Some- 
times a person receiving a loan from a bank is required to 
turn over to them something as " collateral." This may be 
bonds or some other " paper " that has a recognized financial 
value. Then if the loan is not repaid as it should be, the 
" collateral " may be sold and the bank thus assured of 
getting what is due to it. 
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What conditions would you expect to exist with reference to any 
person or firm in order to gain a good standing financially ? Find 
out what the names "Dun" and "Bradstreef* signify in this 
connection. Business men and firms are rated in different classes 
in regard to their financial soundness. What differences could there 
be among people doing an honest business that would justify 
making distinctions? 

Perhaps you say, all this is very good from the bank's 
viewpoint, but what reason does the depositor have for being 
sure that he will get his money back if he intrusts it to the 
bank? The chief reason is this — that nowhere is it more 
true than in the banking business that " Honesty is the best 
policy." No bank can do business very long unless people 
trust it, for if they do not have confidence in it they will not 
let it have their money. In order to get money to lend, 
bankers must be square and honest themselves. 

But since honest men sometimes make mistakes, and since 
once in a great while a dishonest man gets into a position of 
responsibility, there are laws passed by both state and na- 
tional governments which aim to prevent such misfortunes. 
Banks must comply with these regulations or lose their 
charters. Inspectors appear every two or three months, 
with authority to look into everything the bank has done, 
and statements of the financial condition of the banks are 
published in the newspapers and in oflScial reports. 

In spite of every precaution a rascally cashier will some- 
times be able to conceal thefts of a bank's money for some 
time, but sooner or later he will be discovered. All the 
responsible oflScers of a bank are heavily bonded. That is, 
other men or bonding companies have pledged to pay a 
considerable sum of money in case the oflScial goes wrong. 
When a bank because of dishonesty or bad management is 
obliged to close its doors, paying back the depositors' money 
is about the first thing that is undertaken. Stockholders 
can be called upon for additional payments if necessary to 
make good what is due the depositors. 

Much excitement is usually aroused when a bank gets into 
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difficulties, but the number of bank failures is exceedingly 

small in comparison with the number of banks doing business. 

All in all, it would be hard to find a safer place to put one's 

money than in a bank. 

If any banks that you, know of have failed, what was the cause ? 
Where would your money be safer, in a savings bank or invested 
in the stock of a banking company? . 

103. Paying Debts between Nations. — Let us under- 
stand ri^t at the start that we do not mean to discuss here 
any pajmaents which governments make to one another. Diu*- 
ing the Great War the United States govermnent made loans 
to the govermnents of our allies, and they did some lending 
among themselves. But in ordinary times this is not very 
common. The payments made between nations are usually 
what the citizens of one country owe to the citizens of another. 

The two most common ways of paying such debts are by 
shipping gold and by sending bills of exchange. It is incon- 
venient to ship gold, it is somewhat risky, and there always 
has been a kind of prejudice which has made people hate to 
ship gold out of their own country. So it is seldom done ex- 
cept when the cost of carrying the gold, insuring it, and the 
like, is less than the rate charged for bills of exchange. 

Bills of exchange, by the way, are bought and sold by 
people who have occasion to do it, or who make it their busi- 
ness, in almost the same way as the goods which are to be 
paid for. Because countries have different money systems, 
the paying of foreign debts is somewhat more complicated 
than paying debts at home. Before the War the English 
pound sterling was a kind of general standard, because of the 
financial importance of London as a center of the world's 
business. The War, however, upset the money conditions 
of Europe completely, and New York gained greatly in im- 
portance, with the result that the American dollar came into 
common use as a standard of payment. As it was some- 
times expressed, dollar exchange began to take place of the 
sterling exchange. 
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But whether bills of exchange are expressed in dollars or 
pounds, when a man in New York or Philadelphia o^es money 
to a firm in Liverpool or London, he may buy from some 
banking house in his city a bill of exchange and send it to his 
creditor in England for payment. This creditor will probably 
deposit it in his own bank, which will call upon the English 
banking house mentioned in the bill. Very Ukely the Eng- 
lish banking house and the American bankers who sold the 
bill have a permanent account with each other, and make 
no attempt to make payments back and forth for every 
single transaction between them. 

One question that may occur *to you is this : Suppose one 
country year after year buys from another country more 
than it sells to it. How is the country which does the buying 
going to pay for the goods? This has been the case between 
Great Britain and the United States for a long time. 

Let us understand first that any particular debt of $10,000, 
for example, may not be paid by any particular pajmaent of 
$10,000. A great many things help to balance th« account. 
If Americans had to pay English shipowners for carrying 
goods to and from this country — and this has been conmion 
— it would help to pay for what Englishmen owed us for 
goods. Then many more Americans visit England and 
spend money there than there are Englishmen who spend 
money here. 

Some of the balances are adjusted by what is often called 
three-cornered trade. A common way of showing this is 
the following: Suppose the United States buys more from 
Brazil than we sell to Brazil, and Great Britain sells more to 
Brazil than she buys from Brazil. Then what we owe to 
Brazil and what Brazil owes to Great Britain will balance in 
part what Great Britain owes us. Of course half a dozen 
countries might be involved in this balancing process, in- 
stead of just three. 

No nation can forever buy more from the rest of the world 
^han it caii pay for. If Britishers have made investments 
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in the United States, these could be turned over to pay for 
the goods they bou^t here, if this were the only way the 
goods could be paid for. 

Look up the flgureB about the f oreiga trade of this country. Find 
out what countries are our creditora and what countries our debtors. 
See if you can explain why irt each case. 



The Interior op a Bank. 
This Is the Asia Banking Corporation's place of business in Shanghai, China. 

104. Selling Stocks and Bonds. — Among the forms of 
credit very commonly mentioned in discussing business 
operations are stocks and bonds. These represent money 
actually used in business, except, aa we have seen, that what is 
called " watered stock " does not represent any actual new 
investment. Both stocks and bonds are issued by corpora- 
tions that wish to get people to let them have money to use, 
but there is a difEerence between them. 
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Stock ifi sold in " shares," most often reckoned at $100 
each. Usually each share of stock entitles its holder to cast 
one vote in a stockholders' meeting where the officers of the 
corporation are elected or other business is transacted. The 
profits of the business are divided among the stockholders 
in the form of " dividends," in proportion to the amount of 
stock that they own. 



Stock Certificate. 
The most common par value of a share of stock Is $100. but other 



— $50, $25, $ 10. or even $ 1 —are sometimes preferred- Ordi- 
narily the holder of this certificate would have two votes in a stock- 
holders' meeting. 

If the business is prosperous and pays large dividends, 
its stock will rise in price and may sell very much above 
" par," that is, what its value is supposed to be. If the re- 
turns are small, the stock may sell very much below par. 
Stock is sometimes issued in two forms. Preferred stock 
is limited to a certain rate of dividend, but this must be pro- 
vided for out of the profits before any other dividends are 
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paid. Common stock takes whatever is left for dividends 
after the preferred stock is provided for. Sometimes, there- 
fore, it may not get any at all, but if the business is very 
profitable, it may get even 
more than the preferred stock. 

Bonds represent money 
which has been borrowed. 
They are a kind of promis- 
sory note, on which the corpo- 
ration agrees to pay a certain 
interest at fixed times. They 
are usually issued in different 
amounts, such as $100, $500, 
$1000, and so on, and may 
be bou^t and sold like any- 
thing else. The bondholder 
is a creditor of the corpora- 
tion, but, unlike the stock- 
holder, has nothing to say 
about its management. If 
the bonds do not bring a hi^ 
rate of interest, they may 
sometimes sell below par, 
even though nobody is afraid 
that tiiey will not be paid 
when they are due. No one 
worries, for instance, about 
Uncle Sam's ability to meet 
his obligations, yet most of 

the Liberty bonds are bou^t Treasury Building. The building 
andsoldundertheirparvalue. tl^e '=» side of the street with the 

Concerns which have stock ?' ' 
or bonds to dispose of may not 
wish to bother with the actual work of selling them. Besides, 
people who wish to invest their money in this way find it 
convenient to have a place to go for information and other 



New York's Fjnancial Center. 

The crowd in the foreground are 

:urb brokers. We are looking up 

Broad Street toward Wall Street. 

At the end of the street is the U. 3. 



front is the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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service ; so a business has grown up which is entirely devoted 
to this kind of thing. People who engage in it are known 
as brokers. 

In every large city is an organization called the stock ex- 
change. In this are represented the brokers who do business 
in stocks . that have a recognized value. People who for 
some reason wish to dispose of stock in some corporation can 
intrust the sale of it to a broker. He in turn will try to find 
another broker who has been asked to buy some of it, and 
if the two can agree on the price, a sale will be made. 

Stocks in corporations which have not established a repu- 
tation or which are of doubtful character are sold outside 
of the stock exchange at what is called the curb market. 
Much of such stock is bou^t by people as a kind of gamble^ 
in the hope that its price will go up a little and then it can 
be sold. In fact so much of this kind of thing is done that 
some people think that all brokers are gamblers or dishonest 
people. But that is a very wrong idea. 

There are also people who do nothing but buy and sell 
bonds. When a corporation wishes to borrow money to ex- 
pand its business or for some other special purpose, it will 
prepare an issue of bonds and then ask one of these " broker- 
age houses " to look after the work of disposing of them. 
Then the bond house will try to find individuals, savings 
banks, or societies of one kind or another that have some 
money to invest, and will try to interest them in these bonds. 

If you have some Liberty bonds, look them over and see what is 
said on them. Read the "market" page in to-day's paper and see 
what you can make of it. Are any stocks mentioned there which 
you would judge to be very good investments ? Are any mentioned 
which you advise people to keep away from ? 

105. Keeping One's Word. — The whole system of credit 
which we have been discussing rests on the supposition that 
people will usually do as they agree to do. In law and in 
business we hear a great deal about contracts. A contract 
is simply an agreement between two or more parties to do or 
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not to do some particular thing. The law expects a contract 
to be held sacred, and assumes that a person will do every- 
thing in his power to carry out an agreement to which he has 
pledged himself. 

So important did the makers of our national constitution 
consider the making of contracts that they put into it a clause 
forbiddmg a state to pass any law '' impairing the obUgation 
of contracts." Of course a state law can require future 
contracts to be made differently than before, but it must 
not affect contracts already made. Our courts have inter- 
preted the word " contract '- very broadly. The charter 
of a college, a grant to a land company, as well as agreements 
to buy or sell goods, are examples of different measures that 
have been ruled by the courts to be contracts. 

The whole business comes right down to this — keeping 
one's word. Unless we can depend upon others to do what they 
say they will do and they can depend in the same way upon 
us, the only fellow who is safe is the one who is strong enough 
to force others to do as he tells them. To make a contract 
safe for the weak as well as the strong, the state has its courts 
open to try those who are accused of breaking contracts, 
and its officers will add their own authority, if necessary, to 
see that a contract breaker is dealt with properly. 

Public sentiment is strong in regard to this matter. An 
employer who agreed to pay his men a certain rate of wages 
and later suddenly declared that he would not do it, would 
have very hard work to set himself right in the eyes of either 
his men or the public. So, too, the surest way for a labor 
union to make itself unpopular is to permit its officers to 
sign an agreement in regard to wages and then to go on strike 
before the agreement expires. Union officers themselves 
recognized this principle clearly at the time of the " outlaw " 
railroad strike of 1920. If union members will not abide 
by agreements which their own officials have made in the 
name of the union, the whole principle of collective bargaining, 
so dear to the union man, falls to pieces. Whether we are 
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union members, business men, or ordinary private citizens, 
we must all keep our word, or there will be no certainty about 
anything. 

Find examples of as many different kinds of written contracts 
as possible. Are any penalties provided in case they are violated ? 
Would you ever justify one's breaking a contract? Can you make 
a binding contract ? Why ? 

QUESTIONS 

What is barter? Describe how it had to be carried on. Does 
barter still occur ? What is money ? Why was it necessary to have 
it? Mention some things which have been used as money at dif- 
ferent times. What disadvantages do any of them possess ? When 
were coins first made? What steps took place before the modem 
coin arrived ? 

Why is it that we all want money ? What are some of the con- 
veniences resulting from the existence of money ? How is money a 
medium of exchange, a measure of value, or a means of saving? 
What is meant by exchange in the business world ? 

What are the qualities which a material should possess in order 
to be suitable for money? Why are these qualities necessary? 
Why is it we are willing to accept paper money? What would 
happen if there were nothing behind any of our paper money? 

Explain bimetallism and monometallism. Which policy have we 
adopted ? How did the term " 16 to 1 " originate ? Where are our 
coins made? What coins have we made of gold? of silver? 
What other coins have we? Name the different varieties of our 
paper money. Give a distinguishing feature of each. 

What is meant by credit f What dealings are made possible by 
having such a system of credit ? Mention as many different forms 
of credit as possible and explain each. 

On what idea is credit based? What are some of the advan- 
tages that come with the use of credit ? How may credit be abused ? 
What is meant when we say a person's credit is good? 

What is a bank? How were banks organized in early times? 
When was our present system of national banks begun ? How may 
we discover the financial standing of our bank? What are the 
particular services which banks perform ? 

What are some of the services which national banks are not 
allowed to perform ? What are the special services of trust compa- 
nies ? What safeguards does a bank insist upon for the protection 
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of its own resources? What assurances of safety does a depositor 
have? 

What is the most common way for banks to handle their business 
in other cities ? What is a clearing house ? Describe its services. 

When was our Federal Reserve system organized ? What is the 
name of the act that provided for it? What banks are members 
of this system? Describe the Board at the head of this system. 
How many Federal Reserve districts are there ? What are the du- 
ties of the Federal Reserve banks in each district ? What have been 
the results of this system ? 

What is meant by the payment of debts between nations? 
What are the most common ways of paying such debts ? What are 
the disadvantages of paying in gold? Explain the terms ''sterling 
exchange" and ''dollar exchange." What is a bill of exchange? 
What is the most common way for an American to pay what he 
owes to some foreigner? How are the accounts between nations 
balanced? Explain three-cornered trade. 

What are stocks? Distinguish between "preferred" and 
"common" stock. What are some of the privileges that come 
with being a stockholder? What are bonds? How do they differ 
from stocks? What is the most common way for selling stocks 
and bonds ? What is a stock exchange, a curb market, a bond house t 

Define contract. Mention different forms. Discuss their im- 
portance. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Our Family Bank. 

What Banks Do with Their Money. 

Why We Can Trust a Bank. 

Our Mints and How They Are Managed. 

The Stock Exchange in Our City. 

The Currency Systems of Other Countries. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Our Federal Reserve Board. 

The Business of a Broker. 

The New York Curb Market. 

Dun's and Bradstreet's Agencies. 

A Minor's Rights and Responsibilities in Making Contracts. 



CHAPTER XII 

HAEDra Livnra oohditiohs better 



Thrift is essential to success. Poverty is the result of waste and 
extravagance, spending each day a little more than is earned. 

— Chamberlain. 

106. What Makes a Thing Cost? — Up to this time we 
have been studying for the most part conditions as they are. 
Now let us consider how we can remedy the existing evils 
and make conditions more nearly what they ought to be. 
We have remarked that Nature supplies enough of everything 
to meet everybody's needs, if her gifts are properly used. 
Most of them, however, she does not provide for us as she 
does air and water. Some people take the gifts of Nature, 
put them into such form as we want them, and then we must 
buy them from the one who has them to sell. What deter- 
mines the amount we shall have to pay for them? There 
are many factors which enter into the cost of an article. 

Land is the first factor to be considered. As we have al- 
ready seen that our natural resources are fast being destroyed, 
it is small wonder that raw materials are increasing in cost 
and hence the finished product is even more expensive than 
ever before. When our forefathers first came here the land 
was fertile, the forests were plentiful, and fish could be caught 
in huge quantities. Many things could be had just for the 
taking. 

Now all this has changed. Much of the land in our eastern 
states is worn out. Our forests have been cut down ruth- 
lessly and some of our fisheries have been almost destroyed. 
As our natural resources have diminished, they have become 
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more and more valuable. So whatever part of the cost of 
things is due to the raw material needed in making them has 
much increased. 

Besides, the man who owns the land where some huge 
factory is erected naturally demands some returns for its 
use. This, too, must be added to the cost of the article pro- 
duced. The same man may own both the land and the fac- 
tory, but he wants returns from his investment in both. 
So we can easily see that land is an important factor. 



T UkPROFITABLE THAKSPOHTA-nOH. 

A poor Toad, a badly oonslrucled wagon, and slow motive power. 

Then there is the cost of present day labor. If skilled 
labor is required to do this work, higher wages must be paid 
than if unskilled labor is employed. As we all know, labor 
is coming to demand more and more for its part in production 
and, what is more, is getting its demands. This cost of 
labor, then, must also be considered in determinit^ what the 
cost of an article shall be. 

The use of so much capital in productioQ is another reason 
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for expense. Womout machinery must be replaced, new 
tools must be bought, and the buildings must be repaired 
from time to time. For all these improvements the owner 
demands some compensation. Consequently he increases 
the price of his product and the user is the one who pays. 

But one of the greatest factors that affect cost is the present 
day method of marketing. We no longer get our goods first 
hand. In fact there are many people between the producer 
and the consumer, all of whom want something for their serv- 
ices, whether they are absolutely needed or not. We buy 
our groceries from a retailer, who no doubt obtained them 
from some jobber. The jobber in turn may have received 
them from a distributing agent, who may have obtained 
them direct from the manufacturer. 

The Federal Trade Commission when recently investigating 
the reasons for the enormous price of shoes discovered that 
at least five classes of people made a profit on every pair of 
shoes. The cattle dealer, the tanner, the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer each helped to increase the 
price which the user must pay. 

Moreover, the salesmen for several jobbers who are en- 
gaged in the same line of business go over the same territory. 
Six or eight different milkmen sell milk in the same part of 
a city. It would not cost very much more for one salesman or 
milk dealer to serve all the people of a district than it does 
for him to visit the people who actually do business with him. 
The wages or salaries paid to all who are engaged in this kind 
of work help to raise the cost of the product to the persons 
who finally use it. The fault in this case may not rest upon 
any particular individual, but the system seems wasteful of 
time, energy, and money, when you look at it from the pub- 
lic's viewpoint. 

Add to all these items the cost of correspondence, of store 
rents, of advertising, of transportation, and dozens of other 
little things which are not done for nothing, and it is not at 
all surprising that by the time an article gets into the hands 
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of the one who is to use it, he is often ready to complain 
loudly about what he has to pay. 

Can any of these items that enter into cost be dispensed with? 
Make a list of the different elements of expense that entered into 
the cost of this book. Can you estimate what it would cost one man 
if he tried to make it all himself ? Does the fact that we could not 
make thing^s ourselves for even the high prices which we sometimes 
have to pay justify the producers of them in demanding more 
than a fair profit for themselves ? 

107. Influences That Make Prices. — First of all, what do 
we mean by price? Simply stated, price is, the exchange 
value of an article, expressed in terms of money. Price, how- 
ever, may vary in meaning. 

The price which any article has to-day when bought and 
sold is known as its market price. Such a price may change 
from day to day, and sometimes even from hour to hour. 
Sugar may be eleven cents a poimd to-day and twelve 
cents next week. Its price may rise still higher or drop down 
again. It may even remain the same for some time, but the 
important fact to remember is that market prices always 
tend to vary. 

Normal price, however, is the average price of an article 
during a given period of time. Above and below this figure 
the market price may move from week to week, but the nor- 
mal price is the point toward which market price is always 
moving. Of course, the two figures may sometimes be at 
the same point. 

But what are some of the influences that tend to make 
prices? Supply and demand are usually considered the 
most important. Let us imderstand the meaning of these 
two terms. Supply is the amount of a commodity available 
for use at any given time. The coal which may be hidden 
deep within our mountains and which no one has yet worked 
can not be considered as a part of our country's coal supply. 
The coal, however, which is mined daily in this country does 
make up our supply, for it is available for use when needed 
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by the people, and comparatively little work is needed to 
put it where they can bum it. 

By demandy we mean not only the desire for a certain article 
but also the ability to gratify the desire. The poor man may 
desire with all his heart to possess a fine automobile, but his 
desire alone can not in any way influence the supply of auto- 
mobiles. He must have something which the seller will 
accept, to give in exchange for it. In other words his demand 
must be effective. 

Especially in the necessities of life does supply play an 
important part in prices. If the supply of flour or sugar is 
great, their prices are generally low, while if the supply is 
small high prices are the result. The demand in either case 
is about the same, for sugar and flour are real necessities, 
and we use about the same amount from one year to the next. 

But a diflferent condition prevails in regard to other articles. 
Demand for many an article varies with its price. If a 
quart of milk should cost two dollars, some people would 
be forced to buy if they desired to keep their babies alive. 
But the great majority of persons who would Uke to buy could 
not afiford to do so. But if the price were reduced to thirty 
cents, many more people would become purchasers. And 
so as the price of the milk would decrease, the demand for 
it would tend to increase. People are always more willing 
to spend one dollar for an article than two dollars. 

And so we see that these three factors, price, supply, and 
demand, are never separate. All work together and each 
has its effect on the others. 

Another influence which helps make prices is monopoly 
control. We have already studied monopoUes (§ 67) and we 
know that without regulation they may become a menace 
to the pubUc because of their ability to charge high prices. 
To a very great extent they are able to set their own prices 
and to decide what the supply shall be. 

Then there is the cost of production and marketing, which 
is always the first and usually the greatest factor which enters 
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into the prices charged. But we have conBidered all thia 
in the previous section and need not again go into detail. 

Under what oiroumstanoes, if at all, would you be willing to pay 
one dollar a pound for sugar, flour, iee, betma. butter? Why? 
Make a list of ten common articles whose price changes little. 
Explain why in each oase. What influences would cause you to buy 
a razor, fountain pen, camera, or newspaper? How much would 
you be willing to pay for any of these, and why ? Salt is extensively 
nsed and is cheap. Why is this? Why are diamonds expensive? 



Making Good. 
This man had the enterprise io go out Into the desert and start for himself. 
His first crop of alfalfa Is ready to cut. The entire cost of his water rights 
Is now paid for. This Is In the Minidoka Project. Idaho. 

108. What Determines One's Income? — The demand 
may be greatly affected by the amount that people are able 
to spend for it. There are various factors that aid in deter- 
mining what one's income shall be. These may be grouped 
under four heads: chance, opportunity, ability, and the 
power to demand. 

A man may buy a piece of land for a small sum and after- 
wards discover that it will yield oil or that it is a particularly 
desirable spot for a railroad company. His future, then, is 
made, through no effort whatever on his part. It was merely 
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a matter of chance, but nevertheless it has made him a rich 
and prosperous man. 

Or he may be so fortunate as to inherit or have given to 
him a considerable amount of capital, which increases his 
income greatly. Such people, however, are few. Good for- 
tune in the case of the ordinary man does not add much to 
or take much away from his income. 

Then there is the man who takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that comes his way. He may hear of a certain com- 
pany that is selling stock which seems sure to bring in great 
returns. He buys and his income is enlarged as the business 
increases. He has seized his opportunity and has succeeded. 

Two boys may be offered a position which means hard 
work and small pay until they have proved themselves. One 
takes a job which pays a little better at first but never offers 
much advance. The other starts at the lower salary, but 
keeps " plugging away " until he rises to a position of influence 
and is well paid for his services. Both had the same oppor- 
tunity, but one accepted it and the other did not. 

" Opportunity knocks once at every man's door," says the 
proverb. Sometimes, it is true, she may be hard to recog- 
nize. But bad luck or " no chance " is only a partial excuse 
for a poor income. If opportunity does not come of her own 
accord, most fellows can find her if they look long and hard 
enough, and use good judgment in their search. 

Then there is ability j which is partly the result of education 
and partly of experience. This one factor, perhaps more than 
any other, determines what a person's income shall be. The 
man of superior skill and intellect, whether he be a worker 
in the mills or a clerk in some office, should receive a larger 
income than the inefficient man who works next to him. 
When workers have to be laid oflf in hard times, the poor 
workers are laid oflf first. And without doubt this is the best 
and fairest way for incomes to be decided. Good faithful 
work should always be generously rewarded, and in the long 
run it usually is. 
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The power to demand is another important factor in de- 
termining income. We can see this very plainly in our 
modern labor union. Formerly a man might go to his em- 
ployer and ask for more pay, urging his needs or his faithful- 
ness as the reason why an increase should be given him. But 
the employer, if he was so disposed, was likely to be in a posi- 
tion to tell the workman to leave if he did not like his wages. 
Now all this is changed. Workers in many industries, by 
banding together, have become so powerful that the employer 
may be forced to accept their terms or else not have his work 
done. And so the labor unions, with this bargaining power 
which is theirs, can to a great extent decide what the 
worker^s income shall be. This power to demand is also 
in the hands of the monopolist. If he alone manufactures 
a certain article, he is able to charge any price he wishes 
for it. Consequently his income may be great or small 
depending on his own personal desires and his good judg- 
ment. 

What factors decide what the incomes of teachers and preachers 
shall be ? Is this right ? Mention five occupations that you know 
in your community and tell what factors have most to do in deter- 
mining what the incomes from them shall be ? Do you think this 
growing power to demand is beneficial to society in general? 

109. Increasing One's Income. — To the worker of to-day 
the maftter of increasing his income is indeed of great im- 
portance, since living costs have mounted so rapidly in recent 
years. To do this, one must put himself in such a position 
that he can take advantage of as many as possible of the 
factors which we have just mentioned. 

Perhaps the first essential of such readiness is education. 
Formerly it was very true that " the more learned '* was " the 
more earned." Even though to-day it sometimes seems that 
education does not play so important a part as it did a few 
years ago, in many forms of work an uneducated person can 
not hope to advance. For education brings with it greater 
efficiency, and the well qualified and efficient worker is al- 
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most oertain of higher wages than he could ever obtain if he 
could not do his work well. 

But even education, although it makes greater efficiency 
possible, is not necessarily an aid financially unless the worker 
possesses will power, energy, and ambition to use it. Only 
by exercising these qualities can he hope to increase his in- 
come very much. 

Income can also be increased by acquiring bargaining 
power. We have already seen the important part this factor 
plays in deciding what one's income shall be. As we have 
observed, one worker alone, no matter how efficient, is not 
always able to demand and receive a very large salary from 
his employer. But the labor organizations can often demand 
and secure steady increases. And so if any one's chief desire 
is to enlarge his pay, without regard to whether he earns it or 
not, he had better acquire this bargaining power, for it is the 
easiest means of increasing one's income. 

Many an income is increased by making the money re- 
ceived work for its possessors. Bank accounts and safe 
stocks and bonds are both types of investments that tend 
to enlarge incomes with the interest paid. There is little 
more reason for money to be idle than for a person. 

But any one who thinks he does not get the chance to 
increase his income by any of the ways mentioned has still 
the two old-fashioned ways available. He can work hard 
and faithfully, with good reason to expect that his services 
will sooner or later be recognized and rewarded. And he can 
make his income count for more by avoiding all unnecessary 
expense and by keeping careful accounts. This method at 
least never fails to bring some of the desired results. 

Can you think of any other ways by which an income might be 
increased? Is it justifiable that the educated man should some- 
times be paid less than the ignorant laborer? How can a teacher 
or minister increase his income ? 

110. Living Costs in City and Country. — All classes of 
people to-day spend more money than they did a hundred 
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years ago. Our wants have become more nimierDus. We 
now demand a greater variety ia life and desire many con- 
veniences never thou^t of before. The natural result of 
this condition is increased costs of Uving, both in the city 
and in the country. 

But it has always been cheaper to Uve in the country and 
it still continues to be so. The farmer as a rule raises the 
greatest part of his own food or obtains it from a neighboring 
farm. And even such articles as flour, meat, and package 



A Crowded City Street. 
Do you think these people are better off than tf they lived in the country ? 

goods, which the farmer himself can not always produce, 
often cost no more in the small country store than in our 
large city markets. 

Besides, there is less expense for fashionable clothes in the 
country. The farmer's wife has her simple house dresses 
with perhaps a good dress which she wears on Sundays and 
holidays. But the city lady thinks she must have her street 
suit, her morning dresses, her afternoon frocks, and her even- 
ing gowns. It is a continual struggle to keep up with some- 
body else and the costs of such a life are enormous. 
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Then, too, rents in the country are always cheaper than 
city rents, even when there is not a scarcity of houses, and 
taxes are usually lower, for the expenses of rural government 
are not so great. All the necessities of life — food, shelter, 
and clothing — call for a lower expense in the country than 
in our large cities. 

Then there is the question of luxuries. Does the farmer 
have more or fewer luxuries for which to spend his money 
than the city man? In the city are found expensive theaters, 
movies, public dance halls, fine hotels, taxicabs, and numer- 
ous other luxuries, which constantly tempt the city man to 
expense. But the farmer is spared the greater part of this 
cost. He has many of the modem conveniences, it is true. 
Outside of the South, considerably more than half of the 
farms have automobiles, and three fourths of them have 
telephones. He may go into town occasionally to attend a 
movi^ show, but his entertainment, though well appreci- 
ated when it comes, is limited to comparatively inexpen- 
sive objects. 

And so it can easily be seen that the differences in cost 
between country life and city life are great. The larger 
wages or salary which a city worker receives may be more 
than equaled by the extra expenses required in the city. 

Why is it, since living costs are lower in the country, that more 
people do not go there to live? Why do so many farm boys come 
to the city ? Why are rents higher in the city than in the country ? 
Is the higher cost of living in the city entirely necessary ? 

111. Why Living Costs Have Increased. — We hear every 
one to-day complaining about the high cost of living. In 
every part of the United States, and in other countries as 
well, the prices of practically all commodities have risen. 
This was true even before the War. 

The gradual decrease in the supply of our natural resources 
is often given as a cause. We can easily see how this might 
be true, especially in the case of conmiodities which depend 
directly on them. Besides, natural resources of some sort 
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underlie all industry and so when they are wasted higher 
prices can not help but follow. 

The inflation of our currency is commonly considered as 
one of the most important reasons for the familiar " H. C. L.'^ 
As the amount of money in circulation increases, more of 
it is required in exchange for a given amount of something 
else. To-day there is more money in circulation than for- 
merly and consequently we must pay higher prices for our 
goods than we did when money was not so plentiful. 

The War had much to do with the high cost of living. 
Transportation was of course greatly hindered, both in our 
country and in other countries, so that it was hard to get goods, 
to the consumers. This reduced the supply available at any 
particular point, and, as we have seen, a reduced supply 
usually means higher prices. Besides, the War furnished 
ample opportunity for men to engage in profiteering of all 
kinds. Prices became inexcusably high and continued to be 
so, merely to satisfy the greed of such unprincipled men. 

The payment of higher wages is also in part responsible. 
The workers in a large shoe factory may become dissatisfied 
with their present wages and demand more pay. The em- 
ployer in order to meet their demands is forced to raise the 
price of his shoes, if he wishes to continue his former profits. 
Then every one who buys his shoes must pay more for them — 
and it is quite possible that the manufacturer has used the 
wage increase as an excuse for tacking on to the price much 
more than enough to pay the higher wages. In order to meet 
this extra expense and others resulting from the same kind 
of thmg, the house owner raises his rents and every one tries 
to get more money in some way. Then the worker in the 
shoe factory has to pay higher rents and costs for other things, 
becomes dissatisfied again and once more may demand an 
increase. And so the " vicious circle " goes on. Each group 
of people takes from another group and in turn is deprived 
of its profits. Prices become higher and higher and one 
wonders when the process is going to end. 
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Another cause for high prices is the slackening of produc- 
tion. This may be the result of bad planning of business. 
It may be caused by workers who deliberately do less than 
they could do without hurting themselves, either by refusing 
to work a reasonable length of time or by loafing on the job 
during working hours. There may be employers who will- 
fully limit the amount of goods which they manufacture or 
produce otherwise. But whatever the cause, reducing the 
amount of goods increases the price, and society at large 
pays the bill. 

The extravagance and the high living of the people to-day 
also do their part toward increasing living costs. Many 
luxuries and conveniences are desired, for which people are 
willing to pay any price, no matter how unreasonable. Es- 
pecially is this true among ignorant workers when they receive 
high wages. In order to appear extremely wealthy and 
imitate their employer, they spend their money recklessly. 
Higher prices for all is the result. This extravagance, at 
least, can be removed, and the cost of Uving would surely 
be greatly decreased if the people would only do their part 
by refusmg to buy unnecessary things or to pay unreasonable 
prices for things that they do not need. 

Just now do you think any one cause for the high cost of living 
is more responsible than the rest? Can anything be done to stop 
the "vicious circle"? Are high prices always harmful? After 
thinking carefully over the causes of high prices (§§ 106, 107, 111), 
can you suggest any ways to reduce prices? Would boycotting a 
high-priced article be feasible? What do you think of the scheme 
that men should wear overalls to reduce the cost of clothing? 

112. Are Luxuries Justifiable ? — First of all, we need a 
definition of the word luxuries. Some people think of them 
as being anything beyond the actual necessities of life. If 
this is the right meaning, what shall be our answer? 

In the average family of to-day there is generally some 
surplus after the actual necessities have been provided for. 
The question then is, How should it be spent? One family 
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may buy an " auto," another may spend its surplus on better 
clothes, while still another may use it for choice food. And 
such luxuries are not always harmful. Indeed, if it were not 
for them, there would be much less incentive to work. 

The laborer of to-day, as we have seen, does not desire a 
mere living wage. He demands enough money to supply 
his family with at least some of the conveniences and com^ 
forts of life. Besides, the boy and girl who spend their extra 
money on books to improve themselves are certainly justified 
in doing so, although they could doubtless live without them. 

But suppose a person pays $20 for a pair of shoes, while 
a pair at $10 or less would have served him just as well. 
Suppose the housewife buys strawberries when they are selling 
for $1.20 a quart and never thinks of purchasing them when 
the price is low. Such luxuries can not be justified. The 
people who indulge in them are usually those who have more 
dollars than sense and can not help showing it. Unfortunately 
some who do this kind of thing have not the money to spend 
on it without depriving themselves of something else that 
would do them much more good. 

But, you say, it is better for the money to be in circulation 
than for the possessor to hoard it carefully. This is indeed 
true. Besides, you may argue that the society lady's party 
gives employment to many people who otherwise would have 
had less to do. But whether such luxuries are justifiable 
or not is largely a question of morals. Could this money 
which was spent on certainly needless luxuries have been 
used to better advantage and the public as a whole have been 
benefited by it? And what of the example set by such wan- 
ton waste? These are questions which we all ought to con- 
sider. When money is virtually thrown away to gratify the 
pleasure of a minute or a desire for mere show or to satisfy 
vanity, the burden of proof rests very heavily upon the one 
who does it. 

Many a time when a strike takes place the strikers them- 
selves will admit that their grievance is not so much that they 
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can not live on their previous wages as that they think their 
employer is getting such big profits that he can afford to 
pay his workers more. The men do not always realize how 
little an advance it would mean for each worker if the $25,000 
or $50,000 profits of the " boss " should be divided among 
several hundred or thousand employees. But it makes them 
" sore " to see him apparently having a hard time trying to 
acquire enough siunmer homes, city, palaces, high-priced 
" autos " and the like, to use up his income. When dis- 
content is thus created by such extravagance, much of the 
blame must rest upon those who spend for vain show the 
money which comes to them through other men's labors. 

What would be the result if one had all the luxuries he desired ? 
Can such a condition exist ? Would a perfectly contented com- 
munity be progressive ? Make a list of ten things that for you would 
be luxuries. Under what circumstances would you be justified 
in asking your father to spend money for any of them ? in buying: 
them from your own allowance or earnings ? Would any of these ten 
things be luxuries for Mr. Rockefeller? 

113. The Family Budget. — A plan that is more talked 
of than practiced at the present time as a means of securing 
economy is that of the family budget. We have already seen 
the desirability of such a plan in carrying on government 
or some business activity. Why then should a family not be 
managed in the same way? 

At the first of the month or some other regular period a 
careful estimate can be made of the necessary and desirable 
expenses of the family for that month, considering, of course, 
the size of its income. Then, if this estimate is adhered to, 
there can be no doubt where all the money goes. It is alto- 
gether too often the case that a family's entire income is 
spent recklessly with no thought of what they will Uve on 
when all the money has been used. 

Some investigators who have considered the subject care- 
fully have decided that the ideal division of the expense ac- 
count of a family of ordinary means is as follows : Thirty 
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per cent for food, twenty per cent for housing expenses, ten 
per cent for running expenses, such as heat, light, laundry, 
and new furniture, fifteen per cent for clothes, and the re- 
mainder, or twenty-five per cent, for the higher things of life 
— education, recreation, church, charity, and the like. 



The Savings Division of the United States Treasury Department suggests 
a form like this : 





I. Amounts 

last week, 

or month 

ending 


U. Plans for 

next week, 

or month 

ending 


Income or EIarnings per week or month . . . 

1. Savings (to be made in advance of spend- 

ing) : 

Payments on War Savings Stamps and 

Liberty Bonds . . . ' 

Other savings, including insurance . . 
Total of these savings 

2. Amount t<kft to spend (income less sav- 

inirs) 


% 


% 


3. Expenditures : 

Rent or house expense (tAxes, interest, 

fire insurance, repairs) 

Food 




Clothing 

Housekeeping expenses (supplies, fuel, 
light, repairs, laundry, wages, etc.) . 




Personal expenses — 

Church and charity 

Health, recreation, education (reading, 

etc.) 

Personal and miscellaneous (fares, gifts, 

toilet, etc.) 










Total personal expenses .... 






Set aside for United States income tax . . 






Total amount spent 







Can you fill this in for your own family for a week or month ? 

However, it is very true that few families could tell if they 
were asked how much of their income goes for each of these 
items. And this bad management of the home is the chief 
cause why many families are bankrupt to-day and always 
complaining about the cost of hving. Only when families 
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use oommon sense, ^dien they buy carefully and try to avoid 
waste, can their expenses be controlled. This problem of 
home management is indeed a vital one, which we should all 
consider seriously. 

Here is another estimate on a somewhat di£Feient basb : 



War Savings Stamps and 

other savings 

Taxes (Federal income) . . 

Rent 

Food 

Clothing 

Housekeeping expenses . . 
Church, charities .... 
Health, recreation, education 
Personal, miscellaneous . . 

Total for month . . . 



$1,800 a year— $150 a 
month 



Number in the family 



Two 


Three 


Four 

1 


$ 27 


$ 21 


$ 15 


20 


20 


22 


37 


44 


51 


20 


20 


21 


11 


12 


12 


10 


9 


8 


12 


12 


10 


13 


12 


11 


S150 


S150 


S150 



Ptre 



% 10 

22 
58 
22 
12 

7 
10 

9 



S150 



$2,400ayear— SaOOa 
month 



Number in the family 



Two 



48 
2 
25 
40 
22 
18 
15 
14 
16 



$200 



Three 


Four 


$ 40 


% 31 


1 




25 


27 


48 


56 


25 


28 


20 


20 


12 


11 


14 


13 


15 


14 


$200 


$200 



Five 



% 21 

27 
64 
30 
20 
11 
13 
14 

$200 



(^rom Sa9lng$ DiHaUm, DepanmeM of Tna$unr- 

The estimate for rent given in this table would be entirely too small in 
many places. Making the necessary allowance for this item, does the esti- 
mate seem reasonable or possible? What changes, if any, would you make 
in it? Does your family do better? 

How many families that you know of keep a budget ? Are there 
any families who could not follow this plan? How might it help 
keep down the cost of living? Should children, especially those of 
high school and college age, be told of the financial condition of their 
family? How should children obtain their spending money? 
How can they be encouraged to save ? 

114. Forms of Savings. — Almost every one knows that 
he ought to save in some form for the so-called rainy day. 
Let us then consider some of the most common ways by which 
people may save. First, we should understand that mere 
hoarding is not saving in the best sense. The miser's gold, 
which he has carefully stored away, will perhaps benefit him 
in his old age, but all through the years it will have lain use- 
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less, doing no service to any one. Such hoarding does no 
good to the community and is the least helpful to the in- 
dividual of any form of savings. 

Perhaps the most common way to save money is to put it 
in a savings bank, where one can open an account at almost 
any time. Then there is the building and loan associations 
which are very common in some sections of the country. By 
paying a specified amount at regular intervals one may be- 
come a member and enjoy all the benefits that result. 

Life insurance, while by no means a specially profitable 
investment, is certainly a wise one, and may sometime prove 
to be of great benefit. It is sold in many forms. Some 
kinds are intended simply to be a protection to one's family, 
and the rate charged for these is considerably less than that 
on endowment pohcies, which pay interest as well as give 
protection. 

Real estate and safe stocks and bonds, too, are often desir- 
able means of investing one's savings. Especially is this 
true in regard to the savings of famiUes whose incomes Site 
above the smallest. 

In all the most satisfactory forms of savings, the money 
saved is put to work again. In so doing the owner of the 
money helps some one else who needs it enough so that he 
is willing to pay for its use, and at the same time earns some- 
thing with it for himself. 

In order to make these savings possible, people must avoid 
all unreasonable expense. For very many people the habit 
of saving a definite amount each month would be exceedingly 
helpful. It would be one of the surest ways of keeping out of 
fooUsh extravagance. 

Why do some people like to hoard their money? How does 
saving benefit a community? Can you think of some other forms 
of savings than those mentioned? Is there any advantage in a 
person's taking out insurance while he is young? 

If possible, get an insurance agent to tell you about the different 
kinds of insurance, how the companies are operated, how the 
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amount of premium is estimated, how the funds of the companies 
are invested, and the like. Is insurance against accident, hail 
storms, and the like, in any way like betting? 

116. Bad Investments. — We have already seen the desir- 
ability of saving. To do this it has been found that the best 
way is through investments of some sort. But some invest- 
ments are afterwards found to be bad. Perhaps if we ob- 
serve some of the most conmion types of bad investments 
which exist to-day, we may be prevented from making some 
of the mistakes which so many before us have made. Be 
sure we distinguish investment from speculation. Invest- 
ment is using money in such a way that it will actually earn 
something by reason of its use. Speculation involves the 
use of money where the element of risk is very great and 
where the Ukelihood of successful returns is largely a 
matter of chance. 

Innumerable schemes are used to get money from ignorant 
and unsuspecting persons. Sometimes these are in the form 
of cheap stock in some mining company which sells anywhere 
from two cents to ten dollars a share. Enormous dividends 
are promised and thousands of people fall for these schemes 
to make money, which are really deliberate deceptions. 
That well which needs only your money to bring the oil 
flowing to the surface and which will bring you a huge 
fortune in a day, is probably only a clever story designed 
to take from you what little money is already in yoiu- 
possession. 

Speculation should be avoided by the person who can not 
afford to risk the loss of his money. The most serious feature 
of the matter is that in one case in a thousand the speculator 
may succeed. Then the fate of the other 999 is at once for- 
gotten. Wildcat schemes of all kinds, which may make a 
millionaire or a pauper of a man in a few short hours, can al- 
ways be found. If a man discovers gas in his land, naturally 
every one's land near his assumes a new importance. Gas 
may be there also, and so drilling begins. But all the wells 
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will not be productive and some people will find themselves 
ruined financially, if they risk very much. 

** Columbus took a chance," we sometimes hear it said. 
Very well, so he did, but he had little to lose and 
it was other people's money that he took a chance with. 
True, we must always have pioneers to take the lead in new 
ventures ; but let us be sure that we go into a new enterprise 
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Be Careful 1 I ! 

The men who are responsible for this particular advertisement may be 
honest If they are, they will not object to any investigation you may care 
to make. But many a man has lost all his savings by going recklessly 
Into this kind of thing. What particular risks are connected with an 
enterprise like this? 

for some other reason than that other people are doing it or 
that somebody may get something out of it. 

Speculation in land is also quite conmion. Through dis- 
honest persons a man may be led to buy what he supposes is 
a promising estate in Florida. What is his surprise to find 
mere swamp land, which would require great expense for 
drainage before it could ever be used ! To avoid such mis- 
takes it is desirable to know thoroughly the men who are 
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carrying on a business and not to trust every one who presents 
a proposition to you. Better see the place yourself before 
you put much into it. 

Speculation is often carried on by an agency commonly 
known as a " bucket shop." Such a place deals entirely in 
purely speculative stock, which is of no real value. Much of 
what it does is pure gambling. It takes orders for stock from 
men who have no intention of actually acquiring it, and then 
pretends to buy or sell it as prices go up or down on the real 
market. By dealing with foolish or ignorant people, who 
have saved a little money, they make great profits, while 
the investor may not even get his money back. The chances 
are strong that the outsider will guess wrong about the way 
the stock is going to move. 

Any investment which is extravagantly advertised should 
be carefully investigated, before you go into it. When you 
see an entire page in the evening paper " boosting " the stock 
of some company and telling of the great opportunities which 
it offers, you may be sure that the investment is a risky one. 
No really sound and profitable stock needs to be glaringly 
advertised in order to receive notice. One should also be 
suspicious of mail advertisements which he gets from a source 
of which he knows nothing. Generally they are merely 
schemes to get the unsuspecting man's money. 

Can you think of any other investments which are decidedly 
bad? Why is it that so many people make bad investments? 
Can laws remedy this folly ? 

116. Good Investments. — But all investments are not 
bad. Let us now consider some forms of investments in 
which the ordinary individual may safely be interested. In 
doing this, we shall omit all those which are distinctly of a 
social character. No one can doubt that churches, schools, 
libraries, and hospitals are indeed good investments, but their 
benefits are for society as a whole and they are seldom con- 
ducted for the profit of an individual. 

But just what do we mean by a good investment ? A good 
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mvestment is some form of business activity or property 
which seems sure to keep the principal safe and to return fair 
interest or profits to the one who has put his capital into it. 
Several examples of this we have already mentioned (§ 114), 
but we may add a few words here about some of them. 

The first thing ^ich we naturally think of as a good in- 
vestment, then, is the savings bank. These institutions will 



New York Public Lisrart. 

This building and the land on which It stands coat millions of dollars. 

Do you think it Is a good investment ? 

accept amounts of almost any size and as a rule pay about 
four per cent interest on the deposits made. As compara- 
tively few of them have been known to fail, no other form of 
savings can be found any easier for the small investor. 

The man of small or medium income may also find building 
loans to be good, sound investments. A building and loan 
association sells stock which at a certain future date will be 
worth a fixed sum. By paying a specified amount at regular 
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intervals, a member may gradually acquire one or more shares 
which will be paid off at the time agreed upon. Meanwhile 
the association will lend him money if he wishes to buy or 
build a house, making itself safe by taking a mortgage on 
the iMX)perty. This method has helped many a family to 
own a house who perhaps never would have saved up enou^ 
to buy it outright. 

For a person of larger income, real estate is usually a 
profitable investment. Savings which have been spent for 
well-situated land or lent on first mortgages on homes are 
usually very safe and likely to bring in good retftms in the 
form of rent or interest. 

Often stocks and bonds make very good investments for 
a person's savings. Especially is this true of the stock of 
some well-estabUshed and reliable business. As a rule a 
good rate of interest or substantial dividends are paid, es^ 
pecially when the business is carried on wisely. 

Government bonds and War Savings Stamps may also 
be considered here. While these are by no means ex- 
tremely profitable, they are by far the safest investments 
any person can make. Uncle Sam has never yet failed 
to pay his just debts and we can be sure he never will. 
States, cities, counties, school districts, and other local 
governments also issue bonds which may usually be con- 
sidered thoroughly safe. They commonly do not pay a 
high rate of interest, but all of them care sufficiently for 
their reputation so they will try to make good on their 
obligations. 

What is your idea of a good investment? Can you think of 
some others besides those mentioned? How can we tell a good 
investment from a bad one ? Why is it that good investments often 
do not seem as desirable as bad ones? 

117. Builders of Fortunes. — Remarkably interesting are 
the stories of the way the great fortunes of famous American 
financiers were built up. Almost invariably they are records 
of small beginnings, which by industry, sound judgment, 
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and economy, sometimes aided by good luck, developed into 
something great. Let us notice a few of these. 

Peiiiaps the earliest man in America famous for his wealth 
was Stephen Girard. He was bom in France and some of 
his youtii was spent as a cabin boy on a trading vessel. Fi- 
nally he was able to go into the business on his own account, 
and out of his foreign ventures laid by a fortune which for 
his day seemed enormous. Girard College in Philadelphia 



Wealth in Old Clothes. 
This man makes a living out of what other people have thrown away. 
Some of these hats will be sold again as new. Others will be used for 
making rugs and for numerous other purposes. 

was established at his direction. Yet in honesty one would 
have to admit that few would care to have the reputation for 
stinginess and disagreeableness which he possessed during 
his lifetime. 

Another famous American fortune was that of the Astor 
family. The founder of it, John Jacob Astor, was the son 
of a German peasant. At the age of twenty years he came 
to America. On the advice of an acquaintance, who told 
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him there was good money in the fur trade, he put his 
small savings into it. The enterprise met many obstacles, 
but Astor ultimately succeeded. The field of his activities 
broadened greatly, and ships carrying his name went to all 
parts of the earth. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose name half a century ago stood 
for almost the limit of wealth, started in business for himself 
with a small boat which he used in fenying passengers from 
Staten Island to New York City. From this enterprise it 
was a natural advance into the merchant shipping business 
on a larg^ scale. Finally he turned his attention to the 
railroads. He built up the New York Central system and 
became one of the first great " railroad kings." He and 
others of his family have given much to various colleges. 

The multi-millionaire whose name is probably known to 
more people than that of any other man in the world was 
Andrew Carnegie. He was bom in Scotland, but at an early 
age came to America and lived in the city of Pittsburgh. 
For a time he worked as a bobbin-boy in a cotton factory, 
and later became a telegraph operator. Something about 
him attracted the attention of Thomas A. Scott of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and from that time on his advancement 
and success were amazing. He obtained money to invest in 
a sleeping-car company, in oil-wells, and in iron and steel 
mills. From iron and steel he piled up a fortune estimated 
at over $250,000,000 and then retired to spend it. Great 
museums, a " Hero Fund," numerous gifts to aid the cause of 
international peace and other worthy objects, and most of 
all, hundreds of libraries, great and small, in almost all parts 
of the world, are memorials of how one great fortune was 
distributed. 

Bigger even than the enormous wealth of Carnegie was 
that accumulated by John D. Rockefeller. His first " job " 
was that of clerk at the salary of $1.50 a week. But he be- 
Ueved in saving something and putting it to work for him, 
and practiced that theory right from the start. Petroleum 
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was the foundation of his fortune and the Standard Oil 
Company was the agent through which his income was in- 
creased to figures that were hard to believe. Undoubtedly- 
some of the methods by which this fortune was gained were 
indefensible from the standard which we like to uphold for 
business to-day. Yet in fairness to Mr. Rockefeller we 
should not consider him as the only or even the chief sinner 
in a day when the Golden Rule in business was not common. 
Rockefeller, like Carnegie, has given away many millions. 
Colleges, churches, hospitals, and many other charitable 
enterprises have been benefited thereby. In fact Mr. Rocke- 
feller has employed a force of assistants to do nothing else 
than give away his money. 

Have you ever received any benefit from the benefactions of 
these rich men? Is the country better off because these great 
fortunes and others like them were piled up? Would American 
industry have developed to its present greatness if no big fortunes 
had been accumulated? Would the money which has been given 
from these fortunes have been equally well spent if it had been paid 
out in higher salaries to the employees under the direction of these 
financiers ? 

118. The Rich Man's Responsibility. — Whether it is 
right or wrong, it seems to be the case that in most commu- 
nities there are three more or less marked elements among 
the people. It has almost always been so, and when we 
consider carefully the qualities of hiunan nature, it seems 
likely that they will always exist. 

First, there are the poor — the great mass of the common 
people, whom Abraham Lincoln said God must have loved 
because He made so many of them. They Uve just from day 
to day. They can not save much, for their income is nearly 
all used up in keeping alive. Their families average larger 
than those who are better olBf financially. Many a doctor 
serves such people without expecting ever to get a cent in 
payment. Their education must be furnished at the expense 
of the well-to-do or else they will grow up in ignorance and 
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probably in vice and disease. Their homes are plain, though 
that does not need to mean ill-kept. Their food must be 
simple, though that need not mean unhealthful. 

Next come the families of the middle class, which is often 
called the backbone of the nation. Their homes, though not 
elaborate, are attractive and well furnished. Their food is 
good and substantial and includes at least some delicacies. 
There is a certain variety to their clothing and it is of good 
materiaL Their forms of recreation, too, are more exten- 
sive, and nearly all families in this class have bank accounts 
which, though not large, grow Uttle by little. 

Then come the rich with their high standards of living. 
Beautiful mansions, costly food, and expensive clothing as a 
rule characterize this class. Their recreation may come in 
many and expensive forms, though some of our richest men 
are famous for their simple tastes. Their savings are usually 
invested in great corporations that pay enormous profits. 

Now, does the man or woman of means owe any responsi- 
bility to those who are less fortunate? One reads in the 
newspapers occasional stories of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent for elaborate decoration of one milUonaire's 
residence. We are told that money by the thousands 
is spent in one year by society women on their pet poodles. 
A starving man reads such things in a newspaper left on a 
park bench and he becomes an anarchist or advocates the 
overthrow of our whole social system. Why, he asks, should 
a man live always in luxury and never know the meaning of 
struggle and want, even by taking the trouble to see them, 
merely because his father made money selling meat or cloth- 
ing to other people? What is our answer to be? 

We have noticed that some of our richest men have not 
been content to play the part of the priest and the Levite in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, but have tried to do some 
good with their money, and there have been others less widely 
known who have acted in the same way. It has been esti- 
mated that over half the wealth of the United States is in 
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the tiands of two F>er cent of the people. What will they do 
with it? 

Some of this wealth has come to them with even leas effort 
than it took others to earn juat enough to keep aKve. When 
wealth comes thus without much struggle, surely it must be 
intended that those who are given it are to be stewards of it 
for the good of all. They must inevitably be in some sense 
leaders of the people, for business cannot go on without the 



The Widener Llbraet at Harvard, 
The gift of a wealthy woman to a great university. 

wealth which they possess. The opportunity is theirs to 
use it so that all will be benefited. If, on the other hand, 
they employ it simply to add more and more to their own 
fortunes, they will ultimately bring down upon themselves 
the vengeance of those whom they have robbed and plundered, 
and the world of industry, instead of gradually growing better 
and better, will be thrown into chaos and have to be built all 
over again. 
Wealth, to do the most good, must be distributed among 
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many instead of being kept by a few. Perhaps some great 
things would never have been accomplished if some people 
had not possessed the means to attempt them. There 
may be, then, two justifications for larg^ fortunes : that great 
enterprises may be undertaken which could not otherwise be 
attempted and which, if successful, would serve all the people ; 
and that institutions may be established which all may enjoy 
and public services be performed which will help the whole 
community. 

Perhaps it would be correct to say that the wealth which 
Rockefeller and Carnegie have handled is after all the people's 
money, and that in making use of it as they have, they have 
simply turned the people's money into things of which the 
people can get the benefit. On no other ground, morally at 
least, can the accumulation of great fortunes be justified. 
The credit which these men deserve is not for generosity but 
for recognizing in some measure their obligations to the less 
fortunate part of society. They found out some of the needs 
of their fellow-men and tried to relieve them. 

How might the ordinary rich man justify his riches? Are ix>or 
men ever guilty of the same quality of conduct which we comiect 
with the selfish millionaire? Would most people be rich if they 
could? Are there any disadvantages or troubles experienced by 
re^kson of possessing great wealth? What would you do with a 
miUion dollars? To what extent do you have any responsibility 
toward any one else by reason of your income or opportunities? 

A STUDY IN THRIFT 

Either at this point in the study or as a series of special exercises 
it may be worth while to give special attention to a discussion of 
personal economy, savings, and thrift. This can be made very 
direct and practical, though of course the teacher should be careful 
to use tact and avoid offending any one unnecessarily in any per- 
sonal application of principles that might be made. The following 
brief outline can be developed by teacher and class as fully as time 
will permit. 

Economy of time 
Planning for study in school 
Arranging time for home study, work, and play 
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Conoentration upon work 
Play, reoreation, and improvement 
Right use of vacations 
WislB use of materials 
Home 

Clothing — bu3ring, oare, mending 
Food — marketing, cooking, avoidance of waste 
Implements and utensils — need, care 
Buildings and grounds — appearance, repair, improvement 
School 
Books and supplies — preservation, proper use 
Buildings and furniture — avoidance of damage, repair, 

responsibility for use 
Qrounds and surroundings — attractiveness, care, improve* 
ment 
Elsewhere 
Care of property of churches, clubs, societies 
Use of public property — library books, parks, playground 
material, etc. 
Earning and saving 
Extravagances to avoid 
At home 

Material often wasted which has a money value 
Expenses of public money 
Unnecessary amusements and luxuries 
How pupils can earn money 
Extent to which this is desirable 
Ways available 
What to do with earnings 
Personal needs 
Public causes to be helped 
Investments 
Thrift stamps 
School savings funds, etc. 
Planning your budget 

QUESTIONS 

Give a list of the elements that enter into the cost of things. 
Which of these seem to be increasing ? 

Define price, market price, and normal price. What is meant by 
supply t What is demand f Show how each of these affects price 
and is affected by price. 

What conditions help to determine one's income? Illustrate 
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each. > Which are more, of less, important than formerly? What 
qualities or conditions are most useful in in<a^asing one's income? 

Compare the cost of living in city and in country. What makes 
the difference? Mention the chief causes for general increases in 
costs of living everywhere. What is meant by inflation oi cuirency ? 
Explain the *' vicious circle.'' What do you understand by '* lux- 
uries"? Is it right to spend money for them? Who would have 
the right to do so, and when? Explain the family budget idea. 

Distinguish between saving and hoarding. Mention the most 
common forms of savings. How many of these are available to 
everybody? What is the special value of life insurance? What 
is speculation? Give a list of investments which one should be 
very cautious about, or should avoid entirely. What is a "bucket 
shop"? Mention the forms of investment which are usually safe. 
What points should you look for in trying to distinguish a good in- 
vestment from a bad one ? 

Mention some notable founders of great American fortunes. 
How did they get their start ? What did they do with their money ? 
What impression does the selfish rich man make upon other people ? 
In what ways do great fortunes benefit society? What obligations 
does a rich man owe to his fellow-men ? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Price of Potatoes in Our Community. 

Sugar — What Makes Its Price? 

A Farmer's Account Book. 

An Ideal Family Budget. 

Henry Ford and His Fortune. 

The Career of Famous Financiers. 

The Troubles and Worries of the Rich. 

Resolved, that no grown person in the United States, who is in 

good health, needs to be poor. 
How to Bring Prices Down. 
Insurance — Its Forms and Value. 
Life Insurance — Who Should Carry It, and How Much? 



CHAPTER XIII 

MAEnra nronsTBT betteb 



When Crew and Captain understand each other to the core, 

It takes a gale and more than a gale to put their ship ashore; 

For one luill do what the other commands, although they are chilled 

to the bone, 
And both together can live through weather that neither can face 

alone, — Kipling, 

119. Improving Conditions of Work. — Making living 
conditions better is often an individual or a family matter. 
To get improvement in uidustrial conditions we shall have 
to go beyond the field of the home. Let us review a few 
of the facts we have previously noticed about conditions in 
industry, and efforts that have been made to improve them. 
(§§ 71-77.) 

Why do we have factories and workshops? To work in, 
of course. They are places where machines are housed 
and where people have to go to operate these machines. 
But who is the safest and best worker — the one who is 
thought of simply as if he were part of the machinery, or 
the one who is treated as a human being with real per- 
sonal needs? One would not expect machinery to run well 
without being cleaned and oiled and otherwise properly 
cared for. Surely the " human factor " deserves at least 
the same kind of care. The best employers all recognize 
this fact now. 

No one can do his best work if he is not feeling well. A 
^ood factory will therefore be properly ventilated and 
lighted. It will be kept as clean as possible. It will have 
rest rooms and lavatories. If the workers can do just as 
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good work sitting down as standing, seats will be supplied 
for use when it is not necessary for the employees to be on 
their feet. 

What a change this means as compared with the time when 
in England ia tax was collected qn the windows which a fac- 
tory had ! It is fairly easy to convince people that women 
workers need special consideration in order to look out for 
their health, but the principle is just as true with men. 

Then we must have safeguards from ph3rsical harm. Belts 
must not be improtected so that a worker's hair, arms, or 
clothes will be cau^t and the worker drawn into the ma- 
chinery to painful injury or death. Saws and other dan- 
gerous parts of the machine should be properly guarded. 
Terrible agony and loss of life have in some cases occurred 
from fire, when hundreds of workers tried to make their 
way out of danger by means of one or two narrow staircases. 
We must have plenty of fire escapes, plainly marked, so 
that if danger comes, nobody needs to delay in getting out. 
Many factories, too, have automatic sprinkling systems 
which reduce greatly the menace from this cause. 

Some employers will do none of these things imless they 
are obliged to. They will take the chance that nothing 
will happen rather than pay for furnishing suitable protec- 
tion and healthful conditions of work. To force such 
employers to do ri^t and to help others who may be well 
meaning but ignorant, most of our states now have factory 
laws making definite provisions as to the conditions that 
must prevail. They must also have a force of factory in- 
spectors to see that these laws are carried out. Laws are of 
little use imless they are enforced, and it is very important 
that the right kind of men shall be appointed to such positions. 

Not all factories have reached perfection. Some of them 
are far from it. But some are more pleasant places to be 
in than the homes of some of their workers, and around many 
of them the grounds and surroundings look as attractive as 
those of a fine private residence. 
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Some fault finder may say, "The employers deserve no 
credit for this. They are really selfish in domg so. They 
get more work and better work out of their employees. 
The workers stay loi^r on the job and the employer does 
not have to waste time and money training new men so 
often." 

We must admit that these results usually follow when the 
employer tries to maintain good working conditions. But 



Working OLeoMARSARiNe. 
This Is an eiampls of sanitary factory conditions. 

it ia not fair to think of employers as always being selfish 
or as doing this kind of thing just because the law requires 
it. Many of them are sincerely interested in improving 
working conditions in their factories and in making them 
places fit for men as well as for machines. Surely it is far 
better for the workman to feel that his employer wants 
tlie work to be as pleasant as possible than that the employer 
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is trying simply to get as much out of him as he can. Surely 
the worker will feel much more like doing his best for an 
employer who takes an interest in him. Thus the pros- 
perity of both will be furthered. Cooperation, again, not 
distrust, is what counts. 

Are there any industries in which cleanliness and attractive 
surroundings are impossible? Mention some factories that are 
specially notable for the good conditions which they maintain. 

120. Shorter Hours and More Money. — Read about the 
work done in factories before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and you will see that the working day extended from 
simrise to sunset. The idea seemed to be that the longer 
one worked the better it was for everybody. And the 
wages! One dollar a day was good pay. Grocery stores 
were open six days a week imtil bedtime — nine o'clock, and 
a boy starting to work in one of them might not expect more 
than a dollar and a half a week. 

But after a time a change set in. Men began to talk about 
a ten-hour day as the proper length for work. No sooner 
had this become general than nine hours and finally eight 
were set as the ideal workday. Eight hours to work, eight 
hours to sleep, eight hours to do as you please, was said to 
be the perfect division. 

It was urged very truthfully that a person who worked 
so long as to become exhausted could not do good work, 
and it was noticed that many accidents occurred in the latter 
part of the afternoon when the workers were tired. There 
is little doubt that one who works faithfully eight hours a 
day can do about as much, in most occupations, as one 
who is obUged to work ten hours every day, for the shorter 
time does not exhaust him so much as the longer, even 
though he works faster. 

Now in many industries the Saturday half-hoUday is 
insisted upon, thus reducing the week's work to forty-four 
hours. This gives the worker one week-day afternoon for 
a playtime and this undoubtedly helps to make him more 
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contented. What a contrast with the sixty-hour week 
common half a century ago, especially when you observe that 
some are talking about a forty-hour week or even less ! 

Surely there is a limit somewhere. The point where by 
reducing a worker's time his output is also reduced would 
probably not be the same with every worker. But it is 
probably safe to say that we can not do in much less than 
ei^t hours as much as can be accomplished in that time or 
a longer period. 

It has been good to give the workman time for the enjoy- 
ment and improvement which he could not possibly have 
if he gave all his daylight hours to labor. We need to re- 
member, however, that too short hours are as bad as too 
long. They will encourage in many people habits of lazi- 
ness, and will ojffer opportimity for indulgence in bad prac- 
tices and wasteful amusements. Merely trying to see how 
little work we can get along with does not make the in- 
dividual or the world any better ojff. 

Workers are not wiUing to accept reduced pay when the 
regular hours of labor are reduced. They argue that if they 
do as much in eight hours as they once did in ten they should 
be paid as much — and of course that is reasonable. But 
that is only the starting-point. The last few decades have 
seen extraordinary increases in the pay of workers. Car- 
penters, painters, and other skilled workmen now frequently 
get as much for an hour as such workers once received for a 
whole day. 

This usually means, as we have seen, not that the em- 
ployer reduces his own profits in order to pay his workers 
more, but that he charges the public more for the things that 
are produced, so that they pay the high wages in the form of 
of high prices. To have contented workers is good for both 
industry and society. To pay wages which simply encourage 
wastefulness and bad habits is good for nobody. Our 
workers are far better oJff than they were once, even though 
it costs so much more to Uve than it did formerly. The 
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problem for us is to find just what a worker deserves to have 
in return for what he does for society. Probably if. we 
should err a Uttle on the side of generosity now, we should 
only be making up in part for the injustices of the past. 
But the ideal arrangement is, " To every man what his work 
deserves." 

Can you do as much work in a forty-minute recitation period as 
in a fifty-minute period? Are shorter hours more justifiable in 
some industries than in others? 

121. Insuring the Workers. — We have talked about the 
conservation of natural resources and very properly have 
emphasized the importance of this problem. We have also 
asked whether it is not at least as important to conserve the 
human resources of a nation. Perhaps repeating this ques- 
tion will help to emphasize how Uttle we really have done. 

Any measure which aims to promote the well-being of the 
people and to save them from unnecessary inconvenience 
and sujffering by reason of illness, accident, loss of employ- 
ment, and the like, is a form of sodal insurance. Perhaps 
because the proportion of workers in European countries 
who have earned just barely enough to make a living is 
greater than in our own country, such nations as Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have done much more in this respect than 
we have. Surely we do not want the reputation of being 
more careless of the lives of our people than other nations 
are. What are we doing or can we do to make conditions 
better? 

There is hardly an occupation that does not have some 
condition or feature which tends to undermine the health 
— some occupations much more than others, of course. 
To prevent workers from getting into occupations for which 
they are clearly disqualified, some establishments require 
a physical examination or a physician's certificate before 
the work is undertaken and perhaps at regular intervals 
afterward. 

The accident problem is also never ending. The " safety 
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first '' campaigns which we have mentioned have done much 
goody but even the careful workman sometimes gets hurt. 
To prevent the want which often comes upon the worker 
and his family in cases like this, many of the states have 
Workmen's Compensation laws. Under their provisions 
the employer must assume the responsibility for insuring 
his employees so that in case they are injured while they are 
at work a certain amoimt a week will be paid to them, and 
also a sum to their famiUes if death results. A force of state 
inspectors or referees is necessary to hear complaints in case 
abuses under this act are charged. 

The money for this purpose is provided by the employer 
and the state jointly in some cases; but often an em- 
ployer who wishes to do so may insure his workers in a 
private insurance company. This compulsory insurance 
of workers, like ahnost every other public improvement, 
is really paid for by the public in the form of higher prices 
for the products of the industry. But they may as well 
pay it that way as to have to pay taxes to provide charity 
for an injured worker or his family. Besides, it is much 
pleasanter and more satisfactory for those who have to 
suffer. 

In Section 77 we discussed some of the remedies that have 
been suggested for the evil of unemployment. For the 
period immediately following the Great War the chief diffi- 
culty along this line was in securing work for the returned 
soldiers. Especially was the attempt made to arrange for 
the " rehabiUtation " of those who were sick or wounded 
while in service. Though the administration of this under- 
taking was sometimes harshly criticized, much good was 
imdoubtedly done. The success of government employ- 
ment bureaus, national, state, and local, seems to indicate 
that they can be of very great service in letting people know 
where workers are needed and thus helping to prevent men 
from being out of a job if they are willing to go where one is 
waiting. If a period of serious " hard times " should occur. 
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very likely much more service of this character would be e9^ 
pected from the govermnent. 

On the principle that " a stitch in time saves nine," more 
and more emphasis wiU probably be given to training di- 
rectly for some profession or trade during one's years in 
school. If this is done, so it is argued, a person will be able 
to do at least one thing well. Besides, if he is given a httle 
manual training along with the mental, he may be able to 
turn it to good account sometinie when an emergency 
comes. 

A form of social insurance which we have not yet adopted 
in this country to any great extent, is old-age pensions. 
Modem business has a tendency to force men to withdraw 
from active work at a time when they may still have a 
niunber of years to live. If a worker has not saved up very 
much when he has to retire, he may have to sufifer want or 
else knowingly put himself on the charity of his relatives. 

To remedy this condition England and some other coim- 
tries have provided for giving old people, in case they are able 
to earn Uttle or nothing, a pension just about large enough to 
keep them alive. The most common instances of this kind 
of thing which we have here are the pension funds main- 
tained by some cities and states for firemen, poUcemen, and 
teachers. Since such people are public servants and usually 
do not get large salaries, though they render valuable service, 
it is urged that a pension fimd for them is not charity but 
simply a part of the compensation to which they are justly 
entitled. Even at that, a part of their regular salaries is 
usually saved out to put into these funds. 

Social insurance is in the long run a money-saving proposi- 
tion for the employer and the public, and a life-saving proposi- 
tion for the worker. The employer has fewer lawsuits to 
trouble him, and he gets better work from more healthy and 
contented workers. The pubUc's welfare is also promoted 
when workers do their best and when any feeling of injustice 
among them is reduced to its lowest point. The workers 
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are relieved from part of the worries which they can not fail 
to experience when misfortune or old age arrives. Social 
insurance is not only himianity but good policy all aroimd. 
It is one more form of cooperation. We need to be on our 
guard against it only to see that it is not abused so as to 
make workers lazy, careless, or spendthrifts. 

Do you believe in mother's pension laws? Do firemen, police- 
men, and teachers deserve pensions more than other workers? 
What effect, if any, would it have upon you if you knew you were 
in a position where you might take advantage of some of these 
forms of social insurance? 

122. Providing Recreation and Improvement. — Perhaps 
we might excuse an employer for thinking that when he had 
seen to it that his workshops were clean and light and fit for 
human beings to work in, it was none of his concern what 
his employees did after the day's work was over. It is never- 
theless true that the spirit and health of a worker depend 
greatly on how he lives when he is away from the factory. 
The most enlightened employers therefore feel an interest in 
this side of the life of their helpers. 

Again, one may say that this is selfishness on the employer's 
part. But such a charge would in many cases be very unjust. 
Any one who knew personally Mr. H. J. Heinz, the founder 
of the world-famous business which advertises its " 57 " 
varieties, could not doubt his sincerity when he said, in reply 
to a question as to whether his firm would be repaid for its 
expenses along this line : " I have never given that side of 
the matter any thought. We are fully repaid when we see 
our employees enjoying themselves and spending their noons 
and evenings in a manner profitable to themselves." 

Such efforts to better the condition of employees when 
they are not at work are often called welfare work. It takes 
various forms. Libraries, gjonnasiums, meeting-places for 
clubs, evening schools, baseball grounds, and the like, are 
often maintained in connection with a factory. Sometimes a 
small fee is charged for the use of these things, to relieve the 
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worker from feeling that he is simply an object of charity. 
Sometimes, too, a corporation will support a branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, or some similar 
organization and conduct its welfare work through them. 

One of the first notable corporations to imdertake welfare 
work on a large scale was the National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio. The English seap-making firm of 
Lever Brothers is very famous in their country for the same 
kind of activities. It is ahnost unfair to mention these par- 
ticular examples, for most of the great railroad companies 
and private corporations which employ large numbers of 
workers see to it that similar advantages are offered to their 
workers. 

One phase of such activities which has been harshly criti- 
cized by some is the " company store." It is possible for a 
corporation to buy goods in large quantities and sell them 
to their employees at cost. Several corporations did this 
during 1919 and 1920, and rendered their workers a decidedly 
good turn, much to the disgust of the local retail dealers. 

Sometimes, however, in a small mining town or a similar 
place a corporation has been known to compel a worker to 
buy from the company store if he wished to keep his job. 
His purchases would be charged and the amount he owed 
taken out of his monthly pay. If the company's prices were 
not any lower than those of other dealers, the worker would 
not be benefited at all and might be almost made a serf to 
the company. The worker usually prefers to buy where he 
pleases. 

Most of the opposition to welfare work comes from labor 
organizations. Many of these argue that it ought to be done 
through the labor union if it is done at all, and that it would 
be far better to pay higher wages and let the employee look 
out for his own recreation and improvement. They some- 
times say that the employer cares more for the good-will of 
the public which he gets by reason of his welfare work than 
he does for the interest of his employees. 
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Much good, however, has been accomplished in many 
cases. Welfare work helps to hrnnanize industry and bring 
about friendUer feelings between employer and employee. 
It encourages to some extent that desirable spirit of coopera- 
tion. Undoubtedly, too, some workers would not know how 
to spend wisely the money which this welfare work costs if it 
were given to them in cash. 

Find out what you can about any firms which are notable for 
their welfare work. Should an employee think of this simply as 
charity? 
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A Helpfol Kind of Welfare Work. 
The mothers of these children work in the mills- They bring the chSdren 
with them in the maming. The young folks are carefully looked after 
during the day. and given a lunch at a cost to the parent of only a few 
cents. Yet, after all, Is it not too bad that the mothers must work and 
can not attend to their own children ? 

123. Houses for Workers. — Another interest which we 
might have mentioned under the head of welfare work is the 
providing of homes for workers. It is such a big problem 
that it is worth considering by itself. It is a problem both 
of maintaining good houses and destroying bad houses. 

The East Side of New York City is notorious for the way 
human beings are crowded into tenements with no play- 
grounds for the children except the street and with whole 
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families living in one room and sometimes taking boarders. 
But New York is not the only city where such conditions exist. 
Every large city in the country has some places which are 
eyesores and danger spots to the health of the people. One is 
not inclined to believe that in his own city he can find board- 
ing-houses where the same beds are used in day and night 
shifts, but the chances are that it is true. 

The crime, immorality, and other evil habits which such 
slum districts inflict upon the city are exceedingly serious 
matters, but since these are social questions rather than 
economic we will not deal with them pwirticularly here. Of 
a social character are also the laws regarding the construction 
and cleanliness of tenement houses. But there is an economic 
side to the matter, too. Bad housing means bad health, 
and a poorly housed worker is almost always inefficient. 

The years following the Great War have been years when 
this problem became a vital one to people of the so-called 
middle class or even those with means. The cost of building 
materials in many instances more than doubled, and made 
building out of the question for the man with a small income. 
Greedy landlords, knowing that people must have some place 
to get under cover and that there were no more places to go 
to than usual, piled on enormous rents. Many people who 
could by strict economy meet the increased rent would pay 
it rather than move, but the man who simply could not pay 
the unreasonable rent was decidedly embarrassed. 

To help their workers have homes of their own, some cor- 
porations have built entire towns, in which they rent the 
houses or sell them to their employees at reasonable prices. 
One of the early experiments along this line was the town of 
Pullman, Illinois, built by the Pullman Car Company. This 
was not wholly successful, because, as it was said, the workers 
did not enjoy eating, sleeping, and going to church for the 
same company for which they worked. 

But many such undertakings seem to have succeeded better. 
The pretty town of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, was built in 
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a somewhat similar way. The Goodyear Rubber Company 
and other large corporations have bought up big tracts of 
land, and after reserving parts of them for parks and play- 
grounds, divided the rest into building lots and put up at- 
tractive houses. The town of Port SunUght in England, 
built by the Lever Brothers, is one of the most famous ex- 
amples of this kind of enterprise. 

A worker can not fail to be more contented and willing 
to settle down in one place if there is a Uttle spot which he can 
call his own home. To help him to get this by means that will 
not be a burden is both good business and humanity. If indi- 
viduals can not get these through their own ejfforts, and the 
corporations which employ them can not or will not help 
them, the city government may find it necessary to build 
and rent houses. This has been done in England and other 
countries in Europe and has been talked about in this country* 
Private corporations to build and rent small houses at nearly 
cost price have also been proposed. 

Did you or your family ever have trouble getting a place to live ? 
Why? How would you like to live in a town which was owned 
by the company for which your father worked? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of tenements and apartment houses ? 

124. Sharing Profits with the Workers. — Too often the 
worker feels that all he gets is what he is strong enough to 
force his employer to give him and that an employer who can 
do as he pleases will be as stingy as possible. The employer 
and his men are at daggers' points much of the time. The 
men hate to feel that they are in any way dependent upon 
any one. They wish recognition of the fact that they are 
in the business as individuals and are as necessary to the 
success of the business as the employer himself. 

To give the workers a feeling of interest in and responsibility 
for their work the practice known as profit-sharing has often 
been proposed. This may appear in several forms, but the 
underlying idea in all of them is to set apart a definite portion 
of the profits which will be divided among the men in addition 
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to their wages. The division may be in proportion to the regu* 
lar wages of each employee or may be in the form of a bonus 
of the same amount to each worker regardless of his salary. 

Profit-sharing meets with opposition from some quarters, 
as might be expected. Labor unions as a rule do not like 
it, because it tends to produce a feeling of common interest 
between the employer and his workers which makes imions 
unnecessary. Some employers object to it as putting all 
the real burden upon them. They say that while the worker 
is perfectly willing to divide the employer's profits he never 
wants to help make up a deficit if the business does not hap- 
pen to prosper in any year. 

Profit-sharing has not succeeded everywhere it has been 
tried, but its successes are far more numerous than its failures. 
It makes the workers feel that they have something to gain 
by doing their best work, and the quality and amount of 
the product is Ukely to show a great improvement. It 
largely does away with the feeling of class distinction be- 
tween employer and employee and produces a conmion in- 
terest in the common task. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the N. O. Nelson Company are examples of corporations 
which have found profit-sharing successful. 

Some other employers prefer to pay wages above the aver- 
age instead of establishing any system for division of profits. 
The Ford Motor Company has adopted this policy and has 
done much to elevate the standards of living and working 
among its employees. Other corporations, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation, encourage their employees to buy 
stock in the corporation, sometimes oflfering it on much more 
favorable terms than it could be purchased by outsiders. 
These, however, are not real forms of profit-sharing, though 
they help to develop a friendly state of mind among the 
workers. 

Would you work better for your employer when you knew you were 
going to get more money if the business were successful ? Is it your 
moral duty to work your best aJl the time, regardless of your wejgeB? 
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126. Sharing Management with the Workers. — Ameri- 
cauB usually love to talk about democracy, but it is only re- 
cently that they have begun to think of it as applied to in- 
dustry. By the tenn inditstrial democracy we mean simply 
the policy of giving the employees as well as the proprietors 
a voice in the management of the business. It is actually 
puttii^ into practice the doctrine that all who are connected 
with an industry should feel a direct interest in its success and 
some responsibility for making it successful. 

Many employers have encouraged their men to make 
suggestions for improvements in conducting the business, 



These Are Ali. from One Establish memt. 
It cost Kr. Ford several thousand dollars to talcc enough of his workers' 
time to have this photograph made. Can you ^ess how many there ara 
here? The business employs nearly 40,000 people in Detroit. A city aa 
large as Buffalo could be formed If ail the Ford workers and their tamllies In 
the United States should get together In one place. 

offering reward in money for acceptable ideas. Many also, 
as we have seen, have built houses to rent or to sell to their 
people, and have tried to surround the workers with pleasant 
conditions, both while at work and at home. But the in- 
itiative in these cases came from the employers. Should the 
men have equal opportunity to propose pohcies or methods? 
At the Riverside and Dan River Ckitton Mills at Danville, 
Virginia, a system of organization has been worked out which 
is patterned after our national government. The executive 
officers of the corporation form a " cabinet," which has a 
veto power over the act« of the other branches, though it has 
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never been used. The foreman and heads of departments 
constitute a " senate." The machine workers and hand- 
workers in the mills choose a " house of representatives.'* 
Everybody connected with the establishment, it is said, is 
enthusiastic about it, and the best of feeling prevails. All 
matters of general interest that concern the welfare of the 
men and the operation of the plant are open for consideration 
by everybody connected with the establishment. 

The William Filene's Sons' Department Store of Boston, 
the Goodyear Company of Akron, Ohio, the Procter and 
Gamble Company of Cincinnati, makers of Ivory Soap, and 
the Packard Piano Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, are 
among the considerable list of corporations where a system 
of workers' representation has been introduced. Every- 
where great results are claimed. The workers do more and 
better work, even though they sometimes ask for shorter 
hours, and a wonderful spirit of contentment is said to pre- 
vail. 

President Wilson's second Industrial Commission, in its 
report issued in March, 1920, commended this proposition 
in very strong terms. Some business men are not inclined 
to think favorably of the idea of giving up any of their con- 
trol over their business. When the Brotherhoods of rail- 
road workers proposed the so-called Plumb plan for man- 
aging the railroads, it met with little favor in Congress. The 
heart of the scheme was that representatives of the owners, 
the railroad unions, and of the public, should jointly be 
responsible for operation of the roads. The men were also 
to get the benefit of a profit-sharing arrangement. 

No doubt many of the early attempts to put into practice 
this theory of industrial democracy will need to be revised 
in the light of experience, as far as details are concerned. 
But the ideals of it are splendid. Everybody is to feel that 
he has a real voice in the operation of the business. There 
can be no excuse for strikes and lockouts when everybody 
has a chance to know just how things stand, and when the 
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representatives of all classes have something to say about 
the matters which concern them. It is real cooperation — 
team work — applied to industry, and offers the greatest 
promise of industrial good-will of any proposition for business 
management that has been presented to a world that is tired 
of injustice and unreasonableness. 

Could this principle be applied to any businesses in which any 
of your family are represented? Do you think of any in which 
it would be difficult to introduce it? Is the idea of industrial 
democracy anything like student government in school? What 
restrictions might be (desirable in either case? 

126. How Workers Have Helped Themselves. — To be 
able to get what one needs at a lower price than he has been 
paying may be just exactly as good as getting higher wages. 
Back in 1844 twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale, England, 
who had assembled to discuss what seemed then the high 
cost of the necessities of life, determined to see what could 
be done along that line. Out of that small beginning came 
the great movements for cooperative buying which have made 
so much headway in Great Britain. 

The object of cooperative buying is to take advantage of 
the reduced costs which result when goods are purchased 
in large quantities and to do away with the profits which are 
usually paid to the retail dealers, jobbers, and others, who 
do nothing to make valuable the goods which they sell, ex- 
cept to handle them. The plan of the " Rochdale pioneers " 
was to secure capital to start the business by selling shares 
of stock to those who were interested and would buy from 
the corporation. Then they would pay dividends on this 
stock and also divide the profits among the members in 
proportion to what each one purchased. The members did 
not get their goods for much less than they would have had 
to pay elsewhere, but the profits went to themselves instead 
of to others. 

So successful were this venture and other societies of the 
same kind that a great wholesale manufacturing society was 
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organized od the same basis, aDd still another one in Scotland. 
Id the same spirit, too, farmers and ranchers in this country 
who produce oranges, milk, apples, and the like, have com- 
bined in cooperative societies for the purpose of reducii^ 
the cost of marketing and avoiding the expense of competing 
vrith one another for prices 
and the risk of depending 
on other people to sell their 
goods for them. 

In late years since the cost 
of everything has gone up in 
such extraordinary fashion, 
some people have urged very 
strongly that cooperative 
buying and selling should be 
taken up by the people gen- 
erally as a means of reduc- 
ii^ the cost of livii^. The 
lat^ profits made by the 
Woolworth five-and-ten-cent 
stores, " chain stores " like the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, and the United Cigar 
Stores, and great mail order 
houses like Sears, Roebuck, & 
Company are at least partly 
the result of doing business 
on such an enormous scale. 
e interested in getting things 



The Woolworth Building, New 

This Is the tallest office building in 
theworld. The money to put it up was 
made in the famous chain of 5-and- 
l&<!ent stores all over the country. 

Why should not people who 



cheaply for themselves be able to do as well? 

There is no doubt that if honest, intelUgent managers for 
such cooperative societies can be obtained, either great 
savings can be brought about for their members or else the 
profits can go into the pockets of the members instead of 
enriching other dealers. Besides, to get people to act to- 
gether for any worthy purpose arouses a community spirit 
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which is good and the benefits of which may not be limited 
to this particular enterprise. Then in farming communities 
especially, the separate families will be relieved to a consider- 
able extent of the responsibility of marketing, which through 
ignorance of prices and business conditions they can not al- 
ways do to good advantage. 

Retail store-keepers have no liking for cooperative schemes, 
for these, if in common use, would mean the ruin of the 
retailers. Retail dealers assert that they render a service 
which is often underestimated and that people would 
miss them if they were gone. Opponents of cooperative 
buying say that it would get rid of competition, and that 
when the cooperative store had killed the retail trade it 
would put its prices up as high as the retailer ever charged. 
The friends of cooperation come back with the statement 
that if most of the people of the neighborhood are stocks 
holders in the enterprise they would not consent to raising 
prices. People are not going to profiteer at their own expense. 

Farmers are much inclined to take kindly to the idea of 
cooperative buying. Cooperative insurance companies and 
farm loan associations have been very successful. Un- 
doubtedly the idea is worth serious consideration, in the 
city as well as in the country. 

Does the comer grocery store nearest to your home offer you any 
conveniences which you would seriously miss if it were not there? 
Are its prices higher than those of other stores ? What are some of 
the things you would have to plan out, if you were thinking of 
organizing a cooperative grocery or dry goods store ? 

127. Controlling Big Business. — We have seen that under 
conditions as they often exist in the business world to-day 
a i^nall group of men may sometimes make themselves 
masters of enormous financial interests. When anything 
like a monopoly exists, the interests of the people are in 
danger, especially if the thing that is monopolized is a neces- 
sity of life. If such people are left alone, they can tell us 
exactly what we may do and may not do in order to live. 
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It is generally agreed that a state has what is known as 
the " police power " to a sufficient extent to permit it to 
pass a^y laws that it may consider necessary to promote 
the general welfare of its people. But since '^ big business " 
usually operates at the same time in half or more of the states 
of the Union, it is hard to get enough of them to pass laws 
alike to make any state control of business very effective. 
National control is necessary. 

But how much power does the nation have? The makers 
of the national Constitution were wiser than they knew 
when they gave Congress the power " to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states." It is 
under this regulation of interstate and foreign commerce 
that most of the activities of the national government must 
take place in connection with business. When a concern 
is engaged in a business whose products are sent from one 
state to another, it becomes subject to the regulation of 
Congress. 

As we have seen, the first time when Congress made use 
of this power was in 1887, when it created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to put a check on evil practices of 
railroads. But railroads were not the only offenders. Some- 
times a railroad was forced by corporations or other wealthy 
shippers to give them special favors in the form of reduced 
rates or otherwise, or else the shipper's goods would be sent 
by another road. When trusts were formed, with the ob- 
ject of getting a monopoly of some product and crushing 
out competition, the only way to assure safety to the people 
was to have the national government exercise some authority. 

The first national anti-trust law was the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890, which declared all combinations " in 
restraint of trade between the states " to be illegal. Almost 
no attention was paid to this act for several years. With 
the coming to the presidency of Mr. Roosevelt the govern- 
ment began to " get busy." Prosecutions of several famous 
trusts were undertaken, notably the Standard Oil Company. 
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Numerous extensions of power were granted to the Inter- 
state Conunerce Commission. 

Under Presidents Taft and Wilson the same policy was 
continued. In 1914 the Clayton Anti-Trust Act was passed. 
This law attempted to make the restrictions upon trusts 
somewhat more definite so that there could be no excuse for 
violating the law through not understanding it. To make 
difficult the prosecution of unions as trusts, labor was 
declared not to be a commodity. 

People are not all agreed as to the amount of good that has 
been accomplished by the anti-trust laws. The breaking-up 
of the Standard Oil trust did not seem to have any great 
effect upon the price of oil. It is evident that there are 
other things than trusts which cause high prices. President 
Roosevelt used to say that there may be good trusts and bad 
trusts. Undoubtedly most of us feel safer if our laws do 
impose some restraint upon bringing together great com- 
binations of capital. Yet there is no sense in pimishing a 
corporation merely because it does a big business. 

Some think that it ought to be possible for the government 
to determine the maximiun price that should be charged for 
commodities in conmion use and to see that dealers do not 
go beyond this figure. During the War this was done in 
some cases, as with wheat and sugar. There are difficulties, 
however, in the way of government price-fixing. If it were 
adopted as a permanent policy, we might see prices made a 
political issue and people running for office on the promise 
to make bread cost only five cents a loaf. Usually the work- 
ing out of the laws of supply and demand (§ 107) will do 
about all that could be safely undertaken through govern- 
ment price-fixing. Undoubtedly, however, we should have 
laws which would punish severely the men who take an unfair 
advantage of the public and attempt to collect outrageous 
profits on the necessities of life. And quite likely the govern- 
ment may help the people to get a square deal by having 
courageous and intelligent agents who will investigate matters 
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and announce publicly the prices for commonly used articles 
which they would consider reasonable. 

Should people who ship goods in large quantities be charged 
lower rates than those who do not ? Is the principle any different 
from selling goods at '* five cents apiece or fifty cents a dozen " ? 

When a dealer has bought a supply of goods to sell at retail, and 
the wholesale price goes up after he has the goodi on hand, is he 
justified in raising the retail price on these goods? In some cases 
when big firms have been fined for profiteering the newspapers have 
said absolutely nothing about it. Why was this? Was it right? 

128. The People's Interest in Industry. — For whose 
benefit, after all, is business conducted? Does it surprise 
you if our answer is, " The people's"? Yet surely no one 
earns a living these days by making things for himself. Any 
industry exists because the people in general need or want 
the things which that industry produces. 

No one, whether he is a farmer, machinist, physician, ste- 
nographer, or anything else, could live if it were not for the 
people who patronize him, directly or indirectly. Every 
one is dependent for almost his existence upon people who 
are engaged in other businesses. How wrong it is, then, 
for any person or group of people to attempt to carry on 
a business activity without thinking or caring how other 
people are affected by the way they do it ! We are all con- 
cerned in having the great essential industries carried on 
and in the way they shall be carried on, and we have a right 
to some voice in the matter. 

Outside of farming, no other one kind of enterprise 
employs so many people as the railroads do. Yet all the 
2,000,000 railroad men combined make up only two per cent 
of the American people. Counting all others who could 
possibly be reckoned as members of their famiUes, not more 
than ten per cent of the people of the United States make a 
living directly or indirectly from the railroad business. 
Surely it would be absolutely wrong for that ten per cent 
to command the other ninety per cent what to do in order 
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to live, and in order to get the ten per cent to keep on their 
jobs. Surely it can not be right for fanners or railroad men 
or policemen or any other group of people whom the conmiu- 
nity depends upon for life or protection, to quit work with- 
out warning or without a very real grievance which could 
not be remedied by peaceful means. 

Perhaps one of the discontented workers says, " We 
haven't had a square deal. We need more pay." The 
public is interested in that too, and wants everybody to 

^ _ 

get what he earns. But it says to the fault finder, " What- 
ever is wrong can be corrected without your holding us up 
like a highway robber. If you take something from us just 
because you are strong enough to do it, you probably will 
not stop when you have got simply what you deserve." 

In every great industry the people are directly concerned. 
The welfare of all the people is more important than the 
wages or profits of any one group of men. Some way must 
be found by which the people may see to it that all who are 
connected with an industry get a fair return for what they 
contribute to it. Besides, when employer and workman 
can not agree, the public ought to be able to suggest to them, 
*' You keep on with your job and turn over to our represen- 
tatives the problem which you have not solved. We can't 
do any worse with it than you have done, and since we are 
willing to ]help you find the answer, you have no right to 
make us suffer while you are looking for it." 

A strike means one or the other of two things. Either 
the strikers are not as badly oflf as they usually assert, else 
they could not afford to lose their wages by stopping work ; 
or the employer is so unreasonable and stingy that the only 
way to bring him to do justice is by shutting down his busi- 
ness and thus cutting off his profits, even though the strikers 
have to suffer during the process. In either case, the worst 
sufferers are the public, if the industry concerned is an im- 
portant one. And in either case the settlement is far more 
likely to be acceptable to both sides, if it is obtained without 
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the violence and bitterness of feeling that usually attend & 
strike. When we consider what the strikers lose in wages, 
if a strike is prolonged ; when we notice how the stoppage 
of production, as in the coal strike of 1919, makes the com- 
modity which is affected cost more both for the strikers and 
the general public; when we think of the inconvenience 
caused and the bitterness resulting from a strike under what- 
ever circumstances, we are forced to conclude that nothing 
can be gained by a strike which could not be gained other- 
wise at much less cost, if both sides would only be reasonable. 

Under these circumstances the pubUc surely has the right 
to insist that both sides to a dispute shall submit their griev- 
ances to some kind of peaceful settlement. Many would 
say also that the public has a right to demand that its repre- 
sentatives shall have some voice in determining the conditions 
under which public utiUties like railways and great essential 
industries like coal mining shall be conducted. 

This interest of the pubUc was recognized for the first 
time in a matter of this kind in October, 1919, when President 
Wilson called a conference at Washington to discuss labor 
problems, which was composed of representatives of capital, 
of labor, and of the public. Because of mistakes in its organ- 
ization this conference broke up without accomplishing any- 
thing. But the principle has been adopted frequently in 
making up arbitration boards to settle labor disputes. The 
public will never again be content to let capital and labor 
fight out their controversies without any regard to its own 
interests. 

Another thought that sometimes does not receive proper 
consideration is that capital and labor are themselves a part 
of the public. It is seldom that more than a small fraction 
of all the capital or all the labor in the country is directly 
concerned in any particular dispute. Those who are looked 
upon as the outside party, " the public," in this dispute, may 
be directly mixed up in the next controversy. So if we can 
get the right principle established, and then remember that 
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we all belong to " the public " after all, we ought to be in a 
much more reaeonable state of mind toward one another if 
any difTerence of opinion arises. 

In a dispute over the wages of street railway employees, would 
jrour attitude be any different if you were an automobile owner, a 
r^fular traveler on the cara, a stockholder in the street car company, 
■or a member of a labor union? Doea the public's interest in labor 
disputes require a worker to stay on his job whether he is satisfied 
or not? If not, what can be justly demanded of him? Is the 
public ever responsible for labor disputes? 



What One Strike Caused. 
Street cars In Denver were overturned and wrecked during a street car 
strike In that city. State troops had to 1)0 called out and the city put under 
martial law for a short time. 

129. Promotmg Industrial Peace. — If when people dis- 
^ree they would only meet and talk things over with the 
desire to find out exactly what was fair and reasonable, we 
^ould seldom have labor wars or strikes or lockouts. The 
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trouble is that one side or the other — sometimes both — is 
obstinate and determined to have its own way. 

In the fall of 1902 when there was a dispute between the 
mine operators and the miners in the anthracite coal fields, 
the miners wished to refer their dispute to arbitration. But 
the operators said they had nothing to arbitrate, until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, backed by a strong public sentiment, forced 
them to change their policy. In the fall of 1919 in the bitu- 
minous coal fields conditions were exactly reversed. The 
operators were willing to arbitrate but the miners refused. 
President Wilson was obliged to use the same kind of in- 
fluence upon them that President Roosevelt had used, years 
before, upon the operators. In both cases a settlement 
reasonably satisfactory to both sides was reached, which 
might just as well have been accomplished without the worry 
and inconvenience which attended a great strike. 

To avoid such inconvenience and suffering to the public 
and to force both sides to be reasonable, some countries have 
laws which require the submission of disputes to investiga- 
tion by a board representing the government. In Australia, 
New Zealand, and Norway strikes and lockouts are forbidden 
by law. Disputes must be submitted to arbitration and the 
award of the arbitrators must be accepted. 

Canada has a law which forbids strikes and lockouts until 
a board has investigated the matters in dispute and recom- 
mended what it thinks to be right. It is hoped that when 
this has been done, pubUc opinion will be strong enough to 
force the parties to the dispute to accept the decision. Un- 
doubtedly many serious quarrels have been settled in this 
way. 

In the United States we had nothing like either of these 
until 1920. When Congress passed the law to regulate the 
railroads after they were restored to private control, it 
established a Railroad Labor Board and provided that all 
disputes must be submitted to this board, if they could not 
settled between the employees and the managers directly. 
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The state of Kansas established an iDdustrial RelatioDB Court 
and demanded that all labor disputes should be brought be- 
fore it. In this case strikes were virtually made illegal. 

Most states have contented themselves with a Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, which can offer it^ services in 
aiding to settle disputes, 
but niiich has no power 
to command the quar- 
reling parties to do any- 
tiiing. A similar agency 
is connected with the 
Bureau of Labor in the 
national government, and 
during the War the War 
Labor Board was of great 
help in settlii^ such dis- 
putes. 

Strike after strike oc- 
curring during the last 
few troubled years has 
made thoughtful people 
shudder at the poor pros- 
pects for peace in in- 
dustry. Sometimes there comtt«, i/»«™-«i * yna™-* 

seemed to be real griev- 

c ,. ,. Frank Morrison, Secretary of the Ameri- 

ances. Sometmiestheex- ^^„ Federation of Labor, is talking with 

CUSe for the disturbance John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Why can not 

was trifling and childish, representatives of labor and capital always 

, , . , ., meet on such friendly terms ? 
Almost always there was 

no need for trouble if both sides honestly tried to be fair to 
each other. Very often one or both parties make demands 
which they know are unreasonable, so that they can appear 
to compromise by withdrawing the unreasonable features 
later and settle upon something that is really fair. 

After all, laws can only set up the machinery for dealii^ 
with this matter. Laws alone can not cure the trouble. It 
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refits in the hearts of men and women. Selfishness is at the 
bottom of it all. The employer who tries to see how little 
his men will accept and the miion which demands unreason- 
able pay just because it can get it are both undeserving of 
the sympathy of the people. 

A great industrial establishment where remarkable good- 
will has seemed to prevail is the Endicott-Johnson shoe 
factory near Binghamton, New York. The employers have 
tried to be more than fair. The men in turn have seemed 
to appreciate the good intentions of their employers and 
trouble has been unknown. No factory in the country shows 
a better record in the production of shoes per man employed. 
Mr. Johnson's motto is said to be, " Put yourself in the other 
fellow's place and follow the Golden Rule." 

That is the secret of the whole matter. It makes labor 
pleasant and it pays in every way. Cooperation and reason- 
ableness will make laws unnecessary if we can get employers 
and employees to adopt them as their own policies. Indus- 
trial democracy, profit-sharing, welfare work of employers 
or of unions, will all help to make conditions better, but none 
of them will solve the problem imless the right spirit is back 
of them. 

Why do some labor unions insist that the right to strike should 
never be denied them ? 

Sometimes it is asserted that arbitration is always a compromise 
instead of an attempt to decide what is just. Do you believe this ? 
If it is true, is it better to settle a dispute this way than to fight it 
out ? (Be sure you understand what * ' arbitration * * means. ) 

Is there any reason why all factories could not be as successful 
as the Endicott^Tohnson Company is in avoiding labor troubles ? 

130. Should the Government Carry on Industry? — Some 
people feel that it would be better for all concerned if the 
industries which are of vital importance to everybody were 
managed by the government directly. Railroads, telegraphs^ 
telephones, coal mines, even some important sources of food 
supply, are so essential to the life of the nation that these 
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people think they should not be left under private operation. 
In many European countries the railroads, telegraphs, and 
telephones are looked upon as just as naturally a part of the 
public business as the post office, and in England and else- 
where there has been much talk about the " nationalization '* 
of the coal mines. 

The principal arguments for the ownership and operation 
of public utilities by the government are as follows : 

(1) The service can be cheaper because the business can 
be run simply at cost. Or if we prefer to make money on it, 
the profit can be used to reduce other taxes. 

(2) The service will be under centralized supervision and 
control. Combinations which could not be safely allowed to 
private corporations can be permitted when the government 
exercises such control. We can have all the advantages oi 
monopoly without its disadvantages. 

(3) There will be an unlimited amount of capital available, 
for the entire resources of the country will be back of what- 
ever enterprise the government engages in. 

(4\ Putting all the employees under civil service rules will 
result in a higher standard of service. 

(5) Control of labor and rate problems and the settlement 
of them on the basis of strict justice will be easier than under 
private operation. 

(6) Government regulation as a means of preventing evil 
in these industries is always awkward and complicated. 

On the negative side of the proposition these are the most 
coromon arguments: 

(1) Government operation is never as well done as private 
management of the same thing. People wprking for the 
government are proverbially careless and wasteful, not to 
mention practices known as " graft." 

(2) The taking over of these great industries would require 
the government to assume an enormous debt, unless we should 
seize them outright, which would be very imfair to the million 
or more people who have invested their savings in them. 
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(3) To establish a great nation-wide monopoly would do 
away with the competition which is one of the chief spurs to 
business progress. 

(4) Politics would enter into the management of the busi- 
ness^ and the employees of these industries would constitute 
a great body of three or four million men and women who 
could act together in politics in a way that would be dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the people. 

(5) To depend upon Congress or a state or city govern- 
ment to provide funds intelligently for conducting these 
enterprises would be out of the question. They would not 
know enough about the business to do it themselves and they 
are seldom willing to take advice from those who do know. 
No good business man would care to assiune responsibility 
for managing an enterprise under such conditions. 

We must look upon this proposition of government owner- 
ship and operation of industries or public utilities as still an 
open question. During the War the railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones were under govenmient operation for a while 
in order to make them more useful to the country for carrying 
on the War. Much fault was found with the way this govern- 
ment operation was carried on. But the difficulties under 
which it was attempted make it impossible to judge how suc- 
cessful it might have been in normal times. We must notice, 
too, that what we had was government opercUion imder private 
avmership, which is a much more difficult situation to deal 
with than government ownership and operation. 

Now that these activities are in private hands agiiin we 
have another chance to see what private management can 
do. If it succeeds in giving good service without raising 
the rates very much, probably there will be little demand 
for govenmient ownership and operation for a while. If it 
does not do this, people may conclude that government 
operation was not so much of a failure after all. Especially 
if labor disputes should be frequent, government ownership 
will undoubtedly be actively advocated again. 
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In what ways was or was not the government operation of the 
railways during the War a fair test of this proposition? 

Is it good argument to cite the post office as proof that government 
ownership and operation have been successful? 

QUESTIONS 

What conditions should prevail in a factory in order to enable 
the workers to do their best ? Mention some of the details that are 
necessary to make these conditions possible. What are the principal 
arguments for an eight-hour day as compared with a longer time? 

Define aaciid insurance. Mention the various kinds of it. Why 
is it desirable to have laws to comp^ the adoption of some forms of 
it? What are the various agencies for preventing unemployment? 
Which are best? Are old age pensions desirable? 

Define welfare work; profit-sharing. What motives induce 
employers to engage in these? What is the attitude of labor unions 
towards them? What are some of the most common forms of wel- 
fare work? of profit-sharing? Show the importance of good hous- 
ing for the workers. 

What is indtistrial democracy f Give some illustrations of its 
operation. 

Define codperative buying. How did it originate? What 
advantages and disadvantages are connected with it? 

Why do we have laws for controlling big business ? Under what 
constitutional power does the national government do this ? What 
are the chief laws that have been formed for this purpose? Is 
government price-fixing desirable ? 

Has the public a right to say anytlnng about the management 
of industry? What are the reasons for strikes? Are they neces- 
sary? What are the chief obstacles to forcible settlement of dis- 
putes? Define arhitraiion; compulsory arbitration; compulsory 
investigation. What else besides laws do we need to correct these 
evils? 

Summarize the principal arguments for government ownership 
and operation of public utilities ; the chief arguments against them* 
What effect do you think the war had upon the proposition? 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Factory Laws of Our State. 
Factory Work in 1850. 

Resolved, that our state should adopt a system of old age 
pensions. 
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The National Cash Register Company. 

Port Sunlight. 

Ivorydale. 

The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills. 

The Endieott-Johnson Company (and other concerns similar 
to it). 

The Rochdale Pioneers. 

Resolved, that it is to the interest of the community that codper- 
ative stores should be generally established. 

Resolved, that strikes in essential industries should be forbidden. 

Resolved, that the United States government should own and 
oi>erate the interstate railroads. 



CHAPTER XIV 
IfAEIVa aOVESHHENT AND BOOIETT BETTER 



Home, aUar, and school, the mill, and the mart^ 

The workers afield, in science, in art, 

Peace-circled and sheltered shall join to create 

The jnanifold life of the firm-builded State, 

— HosTHcr^ 



131. How Much Is Wrong? — To speak of making some« 
thing better is to assert that something is not what it should 
be. But how much? There is a fable which tells how a 
mocking bird was caroling gayly in a treetop, and when asked 
why he sang so loudly, replied : " How can I do anything else 
when the sky is so blue and the sun is so bright ? " " Nothing 
in that," said a mole on the ground below, who had come up 
to the surface for a minute, V I have lived too long not to know 
that there is nothing in the world except grass roots and fish- 



worms." 



Now each of these saw only a part of the things that existed. 
We need not be like the mole who saw nothing but unpleasant 
things. Neither should we shut our eyes or look away from 
the impleasant things that do exist. There are things in 
the world that are wrong and that need to be corrected. 

There is unfair distribiUion of wealth. We do not mean 
that everybody ought to have the same amoimt of wealth. 
If it were evenly divided once, it would be far from evenly 
divided the next morning. Some people never can keep a 
dollar. But some are bom in surroundings of the lowest 
and most unattractive type. They have to struggle foi 
mere existence against a most unfavorable environment. 

307 
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while others are bom to a life of ease, surrounded by luxury 
and pleasure. 

' There are those who have piled up wealth which could be 
fairly compared to blood money taken from the very lives 
of their workers. Others have taken advantage of the needs 
of the people to charge them outrageous prices for the ne« 
cessities of life, or imposed unjust burdens as landlords upon 
tenants who must pay or sleep in a vacant lot. There are 
children working for a few cents a day whose lives are being 
dwarfed and scarred by the hardness of their toil and the 
ugliness of their surroundings. 

There are political wrongs. There is less personal dis- 
honesty than there used to be, but the " grafters " have not 
all gone. People vote too often by habit or for some selfish 
reason rather than because they believe that the candidate 
for whom they vote is the one whose election would be for 
the best interests of the country. The power of political 
organizations sometimes denies honor to men who think for 
themselves and refuse to " take orders." Men in office some- 
times vote for party rather than for right. 

There is abiLse of wealth and opportunity. Eeckless ex- 
travagance we see on every haiid. Those who have little 
try to imitate the rich in vain display. Children get the 
notion that the object of life is to see how little one can do 
that is hard. When they have to look out for themselves 
they do as they have seen their elders do, and conclude, 
as one has put it, to wait for a situation with the emphasis 
on the " sit." Then there are others who are engaged at 
labor that is worth while but who deliberately limit their 
work and insist on doing much less than they could easily do. 

There is ill will between classes. The native American 
calls the foreigner a " wop " or a " dago " and refuses to help 
him become anything else. The rich man sometimes looks 
with scorn on the fellow who works with his hands. A great 
mass of the manual laborers have learned to call themselves 
the " proletariat." They hate the rich with a violent hatred 
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and have begun to talk of " the class conflict " as if one claaa 
was meant to rule the other instead of hving in harmony with 
it. Between the rich and the "proletariat" comes the 
middle class — somewhat like the " bourgeois " of Europe, 
They are the small business men, the professional men, 
the clerks, the farmers, a vitally important element in a 



Unspeakable LiviNa Conditions. 

a such surroundings 

nation. Yet, looked down upon by the greedy rich man, 
despised by the discontented, ill-advised poor man, they 
sometimes wonder what they are coming to. 

Yes, there are surely some things that are wrong. We 
have not nearly attained to the ideals for which we know we 
ought to strive. 
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When is hard work undesirable, if ever? Who are more numer^ 
'^us, those who work too much or those who work too little ? Whose 
fault is it that so many foreigners do not become Americanized? 
Is there any excuse for the class hatred that is sometimes preached ? 

• 

132. The Contented and the Discontented. — If some 
things are wrong to the extent that we have pointed out, 
it would be very strange if there were not a good many dis- 
satisfied people in the world. In fact we can divide all 
mankind into two classes — the contented and the discon- 
tented — thou^ the reason why we put a person in either 
group will vary greatly in the case of different individuals. 

In the group of the contented we shall find such people 
as these: 

(1) Those who know that conditions are not perfect, but who 
are afraid that a change would upset the good things which 
they do have — " It is better to be safe than to be sorry," 
they argue ; 

(2) Those who have everything they want and naturally 
have no fault to find with things as they are ; 

(3) Those who take too little interest in the world's prog- 
ress to care whether conditions can be made better or not. 

All these belong to the group which either wants no change 
or will do nothing to bring one about. Such people often 
speak of themselves as conservatives. Those who dislike 
them often call them " stand-patters." 

On the other side — the discontented — we find a variety of 
people : 

(1) Those who have little or nothing, who think they could 
be no worse off by reason of any change, and who hope that 
somehow they would be Tucky if a change took place, no 
matter what kind it might be ; 

(2) Those who are simply destructive or vengeful and who 
wish to " take it out " on the successful, not caring whether 
it is right to do so or not ; 

(3) Those who know that things may be made better and 
want to do whatever is necessary to make them so. 
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Is it desirable that we should have discontented people in 
the world? To some extent, yes. If there were no dissatis- 
fied folks the world would never make any progress. The 
world owes a gre&t deal to people who have had the courage 
to break tradition and suflfer persecution in order to give 
a new idea to it. The more there are in our third class 
of discontented people, the less Hkely shall we be to suflfer 
wrong in sUence or permit others to be wronged without 
protest. Such people are the real " salt of the earth." 
With the very conservative on one side to offset the very 
dissatisfied on the other, those who are not extreme in either 
direction, but are progressive in a sane, sensible fashion, can 
lead us to a standard of happiness such as we have never 
yet enjoyed. 

From what you have observed of the following types of people in 
gfeneral, what would you expect their attitude to be : a retired banker, 
a fanner, a street sweeper, a mechanic, a preacher, a mill hand? 
Would society be better off if the government gave free food to the 
poor? 

133. Some Radical Ideas. — Before discussing this topic, 
we had better be sure that we know how we are using the 
word " radical." We have come to think of this term as 
signifying an idea or a person that is so far out of sympathy 
with existing conditions as to welcome extreme measures 
to bring about a change. Because in many countries a red 
flag has been used as the standard of such people, the most 
extreme among them have been nicknamed the " Reds." 

One class of radicals are the communists of to-day. 
They want to do away with private property entirely. 
" What's mine is yours, and what's yours is mine," they say, 
though they often forget the first part of the theory. All 
property is to be owned in common, and the wealth that 
has been saved up by individuals is to be divided again. 
There is not much Ukeness between these people and men 
like Robert Owen and the other unselfish dreamers of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, whose idea was to give 
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everybody an equal chance and to make it possible foi 
everybody to be happy. 

In the United States the " I. W. W./' the so-called In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, are the most numerous ex- 
amples of extreme radicals. What they advocate may be 
judged from a quotation or two from the preamble of their 
constitution : 

" The working class and the employing class have nothing 
in common." *' Between these two a struggle must go on 
until the workers of the world take possession of the earth and 
the machinery of production and aboKsh the wage system." 
Such people have a great deal to say about " class conscious- 
ness." There is no thought among 'them of cooperation — 
it is simply one class ruling the rest. To get power into 
their own hands they are willing to do an3i;hing whatever. 
They speak of " direct action," by which they mean destruc- 
tion of property, threatening or taking of life, or any other 
means that will scare or force people to let them have their 
way. When they do not dare to go so far as this openly, 
they may indulge in " sabotage." By this term is meant any 
underhanded means of harming an employer, either by 
damaging machinery, causing imperfections in the product, 
or doing anything of that nature which will hurt his business. 

It is hard to see how a right-thinking American can possibly 

indulge in such performances or hold such theories. A decent 

man finds it difficult to sympathize with even oppressed 

people who use any such means to have their grievances 

corrected. 

Among what classes of people might you expect to find such 
notions most common? Is the rich man at all to blame for the 
existence of them? What is the best way to treat such people? 

134. Bolshevism. — The Great War gave an opportunity 

for one of the radical schemes for reorganizing government 

and society to be tried out. After the government of the 

Czar had been overthrown in Russia, the people, being utterly 

Ted of war, were ready to submit to almost anybody who 
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had a definite program to propose that was different from 
what they had been having. Two able and unscrupulous 
leaders, Lenin and Trotsky, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The scheme of things which they put into practice 
is usually called Bolsheviam, from the name of the radical 
party in Russian affairs at the time — the Bolshevild. 

The underlying idea of their system is that the state is all- 
powerful and that all the essential forms of industry shall be 



RussfAN Peasants. 
These are some of the people whom the Bolshevist leaders in Russia 
have had 1q deal with. Do they look dangerous f Would It be hard for 
a conscienceless adventurer to make himself master of these people? 

controlled and regulated by it. Mines, waterways, banks, 
railroads, and everything of similar character shall be ad- 
ministered by the state. The government is declared to be 
in the hands of those whom they call the " workers " — and 
that means chiefly the manual laborers in the towns, who, ex- 
cept for the peasants, are in the majority in Russia. PeofJe 
who employ others or who live by means of income which 
they do not earn have no part in the government. 
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Authority in this system is exercised through Soviets. A 
soviet is a group of persons who are chosen by the various 
popular classes in a district to represent them, such as work- 
men, soldiers, or peasants. Representatives of local Soviets 
are supposed to constitute the governing body for the nation. 

The Bolsheviki put themselves in power by a rule of 
blood and iron, following the theory that thorough social 
revolution is accomplished only by bloodshed. What suc- 
cess they have had has been through the abiUty of their 
leaders, who have a well-defined plan which they are carry- 
ing out at all costs. People who claim to represent their 
principles in this country lack both the purpose and the 
ability of the Russian leaders. Their endeavor is to stir up 
disorder and disloyalty, without submitting any new plan. 
For these reasons and others we have come to connect with 
their name almost every bad idea in government and society. 

In fairness, however, we must admit that we really do 
not know a great deal about what has happened in Russia 
since the Bolsheviki came into power. They in turn have 
either not cared or pretended not to care what anybody else 
thought of them. It is hard to imagine that their system 
could have been utterly bad or else it would not have been 
able to keep itself in power in Russia as long as it has. And 
it is a mistake to call everything Bolshevik that we do not 
like. 

Undoubtedly it is a sound principle that any one who re- 
ceives any privileges from the state shall do something to 
earn them. We can hardly disagree with their theory that 
" he shall not eat who does not work." Quite possibly we 
may have to come sometime to the idea that the government 
shall regulate industry far more than it does now. But 
some things about Bolshevism make difficult the belief that 
it can ever be made suitable to Americans. For one thing 
it is apparently the rule of the people by one class, and it 
is not democratic for any dass to rule. Besides, it assumes 
such a subjection of the individual to the authority of the 
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state as would be hard for an American to tolerate. It is 
difficult for even humble Americans to give up the hopes 
and aspirations which are the goal under our present com- 
petitive system. Bolshevism may serve an ignorant and 
illiterate people. Let Russia try it if she wants to. We 
would rather not. 

Did you ever meet a person who seemed honestly to hold the 
doctrines of the Bolshevists? What kind of person was he? 
Have you heard any person speak who had actually been in Russia 
during the Bolshevist rule ? What was his opinion about conditions 
there? 

136. What the Socialist Believes. — There is another 
theory of the way things ought to be, which is often confused 
with Bolshevism. This is Socialism. True, it has some 
features in common with Bolshevism, but at its best it is a 
much loftier and more attractive principle. Its ideal is the 
brotherhood and equality of all men, not the rule of the rest 
by one class. Its followers have come from all ranks of peo- 
ple, though naturally most of them from those whose oppor- 
timities and prosperity have been slight. 

The Socialist believes that the present system of industry 
is wrong. Capital controls all production and should there- 
fore be possessed by the state, says he. Every industry' on 
which the mass of the people depend for their well-being 
should be operated by ths state, which shpuld see to it that 
everybody has a fair opportunity to work and to get a fair 
return for his labor. Then there would be no tyranny or 
injustice in the world of industry. The interests of one would 
be the interests of all. There would be no classes, since all 
productive toil would be considered worthy. 

The theory sounds very pleasing when presented by a win- 
ning speaker or to an audience that is " sore " at the present 
state of society. When we think it over, however, the 
question comes to us. Who has the brains and unselfishness to 
make the system work? Surely a tremendous responsibility 
would rest upon those who were in charge of affairs under a 
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socialistic system. Would not any system work if the men 
in positions of influence possessed the inteUigence and 
broadmindedness sufficient to make SociaUsm succeed? 

Of course we must admit that it is easier to do good under 
some circumstances than others. If SociaUsm would make 
it easier to do justice to all men, we ought to consider the 
idea seriously. It is but fair, too, to judge the principles 
of Socialism by its thoughtful, high-minded advocates as 
well as by the selfish, ignorant people who so often preach it. 

Many Socialists in the United States were disloyal during 
the Great War, and naturally many people assumed that 
Socialist principles in other respects must be bad. Many- 
Socialists, too, have been opposed to the Christian church, 
but there is no reason whatever why Socialism and religion 
should oppose each other. To some, indeed, the true Social- 
ism seems to be simply putting into practice the lofty teach- 
ings of Christ. 

It is undoubtedly best that whatever good there is in 
Socialism should be introduced gradually, rather than to up- 
set everjrthing by establishing the whole system at once. 
Let us not assume that everything new is imdesirable, or that 
because we do not Uke some people we should refuse to Usten 
to what they have to say. They may have an idea worth 
while. 

Find out something about the extent to which Socialism has 
gone in Europe. Socialist parties there are much larger than here. 
Why do you suppose that is? Do you know any ministers, reli- 
gious workers, or business men who are Socialists? Ask some of 
such people why they do or do not believe in Socialism. How 
would Socialism affect the following : farmers, teachers, bankers, 
ooal miners, grocers, actors, office employees? Is the public school 
system a form of Socialism ? 

136. Can We Correct the Wrongs? — We have admitted 
that some things are seriously wrong in the world as we know 
it. We have said a Uttle about some of the extreme theories 
for changing the condition of the world. Now what are we 
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to think about it? Is the task of making the world a first- 
class place to live in a hopeless one? 

To admit it would be going contrary to the history of 
mankind. The world is better than it used to be. Despite 
setbacks now and then, it has on the whole moved steadily 
forward. With all the strikes and high prices and discontent 
that have worried us these last few years, there never was a 
time when the mass of the people in the United States had 
so many comforts and pleasures as they do now. There is 
no reason why we should think that progress has stopped 
and that we can never do any better. 

To correct the wrongs which we have mentioned there are 
two conditions necessary: (1) People in general must be 
educated to reaUze that wrongs exist and to know the facts 
about men and things so that they can think and act in- 
teUigently in correcting the wrongs. (2) People who know 
what is wrong and how it may be remedied must be wiUing 
to do actively the work required to make the improvement. 

Improvements m industry or society or government will 
never be accomplished by letting the other fellow do the work. 
Every single change in any of these lines is going to affect 
us somehow sooner or later. Perhaps we should all do more 
ourselves if we realized that fact. Democracy, which we 
beUeve is the right principle of government, depends upon 
the idea that in the long run people will be right of tener than 
they are wrong, and that good citizens will all do their part 
to see that things are settled right as often as possible. 

To correct wrongs, too, we must be wiUing to change our 
minds. Of course when one is convinced that he is right, 
he should stand by his convictions with all the power that he 
has. But he should be sure that what he calls " convictions '' 
are not merely stubbornness or force of habit, and he should 
always be open to receive new ideas or to listen to sincere 
arguments from those who think differently from him. 

Especially is this true in politics, for in a democracy many 
important industrial and social questions are settled by polit- 
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ical action. Political organizations have been very useful 
in getting things done, but the people should use the organ- 
izations, and not let the organizations rule the people. We 
should form our own opinions on pubUc questions and not 
let politicians tell us what to believe. And if every voter 
takes an active part in electing party committees and nomi- 
nating party candidates, we shall have little need to complain. 

How many of the evils mentioned in Section 131 do you see 
signs of in your own community ? If you find any of them, are they 
in such a form that your conununity could remedy them itself? 
How many of your grown-up acquaintances sometimes fail to vote? 

137. How Changes Come About. — We could classify 
changes under many different heads. There are changes 
in methods of doing things and changes in ideas. There are 
industrial changes, social changes, and poUtical changes. 
And of course it would be impossible to separate them en- 
tirely from one another. 

The genius of inventore and men of science is responsible 
for the bringing out of new machinery and new processes, 
which in turn may have very great results socially or politi- 
cally. Eli Whitney's cotton gin made slavery important 
in the South and forced an issue into poUtics, the effects 
of which can still be seen. There is almost no escaping the 
influences of material changes such as this. 

Gianges in ideas are often harder to bring about. It was 
much more difficult to convince the South that slavery was 
an evil and a harm to the Southern people than it was to 
get them to use the cotton gin after it was invented. To 
establish a new principle we must first make the majority 
of public sentiment favor it. Gradually we may hope to 
induce people to change their views and customs to agree 
with a new idea if we can show them that it is sound. When 
we get the majority of people thinking and doing as we do, 
then it may be safe to make a law conmianding the rest of 
them to do the thing in the same way. To get the law by 
some means made first and then try to force obedience to it 
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before the people in general are convinced of its soundness 
is usually far less satisfactory than the other way. 

This does not mean, of course, that those in authority 
should never undertake or propose anything new on their 
own responsibility. Our officials ought to lead us as well as 
to obey us. But their task will be much easier if they can 



One Phase or LAw-ENroRCEMENT. 
People who have tried to defy the national prohibition enforcement law 
have used all kinds of schemes to cany and sell liquor. These people were 
caught at it and will no doubt receive a pretty stiff sentence. Is there any 
e;icuse for such performances on the part of people who dislike prohibition t 
Prohibition has undoubtedly come to stay. Could it have been brought 
about In any way which would have made il easier to enforce at the start ? 

convince people that their program is sound than if they 
try to force it upon a people who misunderstand it. 

Changes brought about in this way — by convincing people 
of the merit of a new thing or a new idea, and then getting 
them to adopt it by custom or by law — we may call changes 
by evolution. Sometimes, however, people will not accept 
the new idea. They may be stubborn or ignorant or may 
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conscientiously believe that the old is better. If tiiose who 
adhere to the old idea are in power politically, it may be 
that nothing short of violent action will overthrow them. 
Changes which come that way we may call changes by 
revoliUion, 

England is the great example of a country where most 
changes come about by the slow but certain process of 
evolution. When her people make a change, it is usually 
because the majority of them have become convinced that 
it is desirable. And when they have changed, the change 
lasts. 

France is a country which had one great Revolution. 
There seemed to be no other way to overthrow the wrongs 
of centuries. .The change was sudden and extreme. 

The United States came into existence by what we call 
the American Revolution. After all, however, this Revolu- 
tion did not change customs or life very much. It simjjy 
was a breaking off of a part of the British Empire which had 
become strong and self-confident enough to go its own way. 
Much more revolutionary in some ways was our Civil War, 
which suddenly put an end to slavery and settled a long dis- 
pute about the political nature of the Union. But most of 
the changes in this country have been like those of England 
— evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

Which is the better way to get good government — to have a 
powerful monarch hand it out to the people or to have them seek 
it themselves ? Why ? 

138. Which Way Is Best ? — That great good has some- 
times come about through revolution and war, one must not 
deny. England and America both realize that it was best 
for the United States to gain their independence. One 
can not see how the German military madness for mastery 
of the world could have been checked until it had met with 
defeat in war. 

Yet often great and sudden changes go too far at one stride, 
"'^o doubt it would have been far better if the ignorant 
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negroes had not been given the vote so soon after they were 
set free, and before they had any opportimity to become 
educated. The Revolution in France in 1789 and the recent 
overturn in Russia were accompanied by excesses which cast 
discredit and suspicion on both movements. 

Besides, when changes are made under the stress of fervent 
and quickly aroused emotion, they are sometimes followed 
by a reaction which may undo part of what has already been 
accomplished. France, after overthrowing her absolute 
monarchy, went back for a time to absolutism again. Our 
Civil War, though it was won by a fervor for fueedom and 
unity, was followed by an era of political quarreling and cor- 
ruption that was almost disgraceful. The great struggle 
through which we have recently passed, in which a mighty 
spirit for the defense of liberty and justice and democracy 
possessed so many nations, was succeeded by a period in 
which tiie meanest sort of selfishness seemed to have seized a 
great part of mankind. 

If changes come gradually, they are less likely to be 
followed by reaction. If a new thing is not introduced too 
abruptly, people are more likely to be ready for it and to 
accept it when it is established. There may be a right way 
and a wrong way to do a good thing. 

A revolution either destroys in order to build things new 
or else destroys simply for the sake of destroying. Evolution 
brings on the new without changing the old suddenly or un- 
necessarily. Surely the latter way is better. 

We are a democracy. We have the means — imiyersal 
suffrage — to make our govermnent what we will. All we 
need to do is to get enough people to vote a certain way and 
we can have any social or economic change that even the 
most radical may desire. That is the reason why there should 
be no excuse for revolutionary methods when radicals wish 
to get a change. 

Radicals are entitled tp try to get a change by persuading 
enough people to vote for their program. To accomplish 
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this they are entitled to free speech. Any suppression of 
free speech gives them an excuse for advocating revolutionary 
measures, because then they can claim that their only peace- 
ful way of securing a change — the ballot — is closed to them. 

There is no reason for any one to fear free speech. It has 
been said that the surest way to show up a fool is to let him 
hire a hall and address the public. But there may be some 
good ideas in radical argmnents. Anyway, no honest man 
who is capable of thinking ought to fear free speech. 

Radicalism thrives on suppression and abuse. If given a 
chance to talk itself out, it would be far less harmful than if 
silenced until it breaks out in violence. Every time anybody 
with political or economic power abuses that power by 
doing anything unfair, he promotes Bolshevism or radical- 
ism. Every time the government acts illegally in putting 
down Bolshevism, it makes more Bolshevists. 

Those who are politically and economically powerful have 
a wonderful chance to combat radicalism if they wish, by 
avoiding harsh and arbitrary political or judicial acts as well 
as inexcusable profiteering. Every time a manufacturer 
doubles his price to take care of a twenty per cent increase 
in wages he foments strikes and encourages Bolshevism. If 
he would be content with reasonable profits, instead of piling 
up more wealth than he can ever hope to use, he would take 
most of the wind out of the sails of agitators. 

The best arguments of radicals are the illustrations of 
abuses which, they say, our present system can not hope to 
correct. These abuses come invariably from men of great 
political or economic power. Sometimes they are able to 
influence even the courts. So long as they insist on owning 
and running the country for their own selfish " interests," 
they will give a big opportunity to the agitators. It will 
be easy then to convince the fellow who thinks he is not 
getting a square deal that it is useless to try to do anything 
by constitutional means and that by contrast a revolutionary 
program would be very simple and effective. 
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Let ua then strive to learn our country's needs and the 
needs of the world. When some one proposes what he thinks 
is a better way of doing something, let us give it ^atever 
fair consideration it deserves. And let no consideration of 
selfishness or appa,rent personal advantage keep ua from help- 
ing to bring about the change if it will make the mass of the 
people better and happier. 

Is changing our tariff laws all at once a good thing for business? 
If your school were to adopt an entirely new course of study, should 
it be put into operation in every detail tdl at once? If we should 
decide to introduce Socialism, would it be beat to do so all at once ? 



"Reds" Waiting for Trial 
These men were arrested at Portland, Oregon, u dangerous radicals. 
There were others who would not accept the photographer's offer of a 
package of cigarettes for having their picture talten. 

139. Making People Think. — People vrfio never think 
can not be expected to know what is best for them. One 
of the greatest of our needs, then, is to become a thinking 
people. How can this be done? 

For one thing, people must know the facts upon which 
tiieir opinions are to be based. Magazines, newspapers. 
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moving pictures, and public addresses are some of the means 
which present these facts to us. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
we get not facts but misstatements from these sources. We 
must therefore have some training in judgment and morals 
which will help us to discriminate between sound and un- 
sound reasoning, between honest and perverted statements 
of fact. 

For these purposes we have the church and the school. 
Some people think that the church has not done all that it 
could in helping its members to live well " the life that now 
is." But since people of so many different views are often 
members of the same church organization, and since some 
church people believe that the church should be almost 
wholly a place for worship, it is not always easy to make a 
church a source of truth and power for right in improving 
social and industrial conditions. 

We have still the school. A pubUc school can not properly 
teach the doctrines of any one political party or religious 
denomination. But it can make known the facts and prin- 
ciples on which their views are based. It can teach high 
ideals of life and conduct that will help employer and em- 
ployed, laborer and capitalist, farmer and manufacturer to 
understand each other's needs better and work with each 
other instead of fighting each other. 

No improvement or change can be made to last unless the 
people as a whole are in favor of it. In the long run a people 
who think will come out right, even though they make mis- 
takes. To deal rightly with the great economic and social 
questions which we must try to settle, we must grasp the 
meaning and importance of the subjects with which we have 
been getting acquainted in this study of ours. 

Did you ever try to do something which you did not know 
anything about? If so, what success did you have? Mention 
ways in which the study we have been pursuing would have been 
helpful to people whom you know, but who did not have the oppor- 
tunity to take it up. 
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140. Your Part and Mine. — Without doubt, then, there 
is a great task before each one of us. Already we should 
begin to consider how we can best help in making all govern- 
ment and society better. It is no imaginary problem that 
confronts us. It is as real as life itself. Each of us niust 
prepare to do his part. We have our duties, just as we do 
our ri^ts. 

By way of review, what are some of these rights? Un- 
doubtedly every individual, rich or pbor, black or white, has 



A Country CoMMUNrrr Center. 

This old church has a library, a Boy Scout room, and olher means of 

service, besides its auditorium, for the benefit of the people who )lve in the 

farming community near West Branch, New York. A live social service 

worker there has done a tremendous amount of good in Ihe neighborhood- 

the rig^t to work and to enjoy the rewards of his labor. We 
are recognizing now, too, that he has a right to help in 
arrangii^ the coaditions under which he shall work and the 
compensation which he shall receive. 

Besides, he has the right to acquire and to hold private 
property and to use it as he pleases, so long as his use of it 
does not menace the well-being of his fellow citizens. He 
has the riicht to expect the government to protect him and 
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promote his happiness and peace, as fully as any citizen can 
claim it. In short, he has the right to make the most of him- 
self and for himself that he can, so far as this is consistent 
with the equal rights of others. 

Now for a look at the other side. A spirit which desires 
to take all and give nothing is utterly selfish. Government 
and society aUke may expect certain things from us. The co- 
operation about which we have often spoken becomes a very 
individual thing. That the work of all may be thoroughly 
efficient, each one must do his own share. 

We ought, in the first place, to study our own talents and 
find out in what way we may contribute most and be most 
useful to society. We ought to use our earnings with fore- 
thought and care. By thrift and energy we should so use our 
resources that we may not become burdens on the conmiunity . 

We should inform ourselves thoroughly about the con- 
ditions under which industry must be carried on and have a 
sympathetic acquaintance with the people who do the world's 
work and with their needs and problems. Only the intelli- 
gent citizen can be thoroughly useful to himself or to his 
community and nation. 

We must support loyally the government whose protecting 
arm reaches out over us all and makes possible for us what- 
ever security and prosperity we have, and enables us to enjoy 
" life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." We must 
help bear its financial burdens, elect its officials, and sustain 
its laws. We must think bravely and clearly about its public 
problems and stand firmly for what we believe to be right. 

The future will be only as we make it. Government and 
society both are in our hands. What they shall be rests with 
us. Let us not fail in the great task of making them better. 



QUESTIONS 

Mention some conditions which ought to be remedied. Discuss 
each one with reference to the question, Who is to blame? is it 
hopeless to think of correcting these conditions ? 
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Classify the kinds of people who may be rightly classed as '"con- 
tented"; as ** discontented.'' Is it good to have dissatisfied 
people ? 

Define radical; communism; /. W, W.; Bolshevism; Socialism. 
What do the I. W. W. advocate in regard to the relation between 
classes ? What is sabotage f Where and why did Bolshevism origi- 
nate? What are the views of the Socialist? Why do you think 
the system would or would not work ? 

What does the history of the world teach us with reference to the 
possibility of making the world better? What personal attitude 
is necessary to bring this about? How much does politics have to 
do with this ? 

What fundamental condition is it desirable to establish before a 
change is made ? By what two general methods have changes come 
about? Give examples of the occurrence of each. Which method 
is preferable ? Why ? Would the other method ever be justifiable ? 
What should be our attitude toward new ideas or toward those who 
propose them? 

What agencies may the people use in order to become en- 
lightened ? What service can the school render in this connection ? 

Summarize the rights of an American citizen, industrially and 
politically; his duties. To what extent do they depend upon you t 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Resolved, that the American is more to blame than the foreigner 
for undesirable conditions arising from the presence of foreigners 
here. 

The History of the I. W. W. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917. 

A Review of Edward Bellamy's "Looking Backward." 

Some Notable American Socialists. 

The United States in the Year 2000. 
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Platform, party, 73. 

Police power, 294. 

Poverty, causes of, 6-8. 

Price: definition, 26; causes, 244- 
247 ; influences of, 247-249 ; mar- 
ket, 247 ; normal, 247. 

Production, 101, 102, 149-180 ; large 
scale, 131-136. 

Profit sharing, 154; with workers, 
287-289. 

Progress, stages of industrial, 106- 
109. 

Property: public and private, 27; 
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31, 32; relation to order, 32; 
assessment, 88 ; titles to, 88, 89. 

Radical: definition, 311 ; ideas, 311- 
312. 
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fluences, 197, 198 ; the government 
and the, 198-202; expenses of 
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Racreation, providing for, 283-285. 

Responsibility, citizen's, 325, 326. 

Returns, diminishing, law of, 91, 92. 

Revolution, 320. 

Rotation of crops, 144, 145. 

" Safety first " campaigns, 154, 
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Savings, forms of, 260, 261. 

Security, importance of, 12. 

Single tax, 71, 72. 

Slums, 285, 286. 

Socialism, 315, 316. 

Social sciences, 59, 60. 

Social service; definition, 53; va- 
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Speech, freedom of, 52, 53. 
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mon, 239 ; selling, 240 ; exchange, 
240. 

Strikes, 176, 177. 

Supply^ 247, 248. 

Sweatshop, 162. 



Tariff: arg^uments for and against, 
212 ; and political parties, 212, 213. 

Taxes: necessity, 56; desirable 
qualities, 56, 57; classes, 68-70; 
indirect, 68; direct, 68; progres- 
sive, 69; improvements, 70-72; 
single tax, 71, 72. 

Trade: value and importance, 190- 
192 ; interregional, 191 ; local, 190, 
191 ; results, 192 ; between na- 
tions, 208-210; the tariff and, 
210-212. 

Transportation: early means, 192- 
195; agencies that aid, 203-206; 
water, 206-208. 

Tribe, 39, 40. 

Trust companies, 230. 

Trusts, 130. 

Utilities: form, 102; place, 102; 
time, 102. 

Value: definition, 25; use and ex- 
change, 25-27. 

Voting: importance, 54, 55; quali- 
fications for, 55, 56. 

Wages, increase of, 279, 280. 

Water: waste of, 93; conservation, 
96, 97 ; carrying goods by, 206-208. 

Wealth : methods of obtaining, 8, 9 ; 
definition, 27; builders of, 266- 
269 ; resi>onsibility connected with, 
269-272. 

Work: kinds, 149, 150; conditions, 
160-163; on the farm, 181-186; 
improving conditions of, 275-278 ; 
welfare, 283^285. 

Workers: classes, 151, 152; un- 
skilled, 151 ; semi-skilled, 151 ; 
skilled, 151, 152; expert or pro- 
fessional, 152 ; rewards of, 152- 
154 ; women, 156-158 ; number of, 
171-174; insuring, 280-283; 
houses for, 285-287. 

Workmen's Compensation Acts, 155, 
156. 

Wrong : extent, 307-309 ; correction, 
316-318. 
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